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D.. 

I Think back, because it feels so 
I * long ago its like an entirely dif¬ 
ferent lifetime. In reality, it was just five 
years ago, but it may as well have been 50, 
or 500, or 5*000. Times have changed; 
there’s no going back to what was there 
before. Buildings fell. Bombs dropped. 
Here we are. 

With the never-ending wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan (remember that one?) 
continuing on at their terrible pace, with 
tension and unrest spreading through¬ 
out the region, and with the ever-looming 
threat of more terrorism here at home (a 
convenient threat for those in power, to 
be sure), we at Punk Planet felt it was time to 
take a closer look at the war that seems to 
be engulfing the globe. The result is Punk 
Planet's largest cover story in our almost 
13-year history, “World War 3: A Survival 
Guide.” It’s a collection of pieces that doc¬ 
ument various aspects of the reality of life 
during an endless war. It’s a disparate col¬ 
lection of writings that stand strong alone 
but together work to paint a vital picture 
of our world as a battlefield. 


While weighing heavily in our minds (and 
in this issue’s page count), war isn’t the only 
thing filling these pages. There’s quite a 
bit of hope too. Hope in the story of Corey 
Rusk and the label he started a quarter-cen¬ 
tury ago, Touch & Go Records; hope in the 
charting of Sufjan Stevens’ independent 
rise to the top; hope in the findings of truly 
radical AIDS reporter Celia Farber; hope 
in the rebirth of house shows, documented 
in this issue’s article “Party People in the 
House (Show).’’ There’s a lot in this issue 
that reminds us that even while the world 
burns around us, the one we’ve created here 
in the underground is still going strong. 

Finally, our very best hope and thoughts 
go out to longtime Punk Planet contributor 
and fiction editor Leah Ryan. Leah was 
diagnosed with leukemia this summer; we 
wish her the very best in her personal bat¬ 
tle back to health. Good luck Leah. 

See you in ’07, 

vmj 
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‘20,000* co 

Experimental electronic noise rock hip-hop neo-surrealist 
electronics and free-from sound^from Chicago. Based 
on the 19th-century futurist novel by Jules Verne. R-Rock 
and Kaptain Nemo bring the noise with appearances by 
Wally Shoup (Project W, Thurston Moore), Michael 
Thomas Jackson (Skoweyajeed), and Jonny Fear. 
$10.00 ppd World / $13.00 World 

secretlifeofsound.com 
mailorder, podcasts, jibberish 


RAW MATERIAL : Merzbow remix 
double 3” /5” split CD 

Michael Thomas Jackson (skoweyajeed), 
R-Rock (RCF), Anthony Saunders (dataclast 
and Michael Gillham (prestidigitators) 
reinterpret and recontextualize compositions 
by the great Masami Akita. 

Very limited VSSw edition. 

$8.00 ppd. US / $12.00 World 
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BELOW SEA LEVEL mixtape CD 

Outtakes from 20,000 combine deep sea beats and noise as 
well as collaborations with Thigah mahjiggee (aka Sharkula), 
Sumroc and Kaptain Nemo. More classic underwater noise fron 
Rob R-Rock, Order now, as quantities are sure to be limited. 
$5.00 ppd US / $8.00 World 
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ORDER ONLINE AT JADETREE.COM | MYSPACE.COM/YOUNGWIDOWS 
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Nomoal Happiness 


Pollard's Pure Pop For Now 
People, with fifty percent 
less corn syrup, filtered 
through a kaleidoscope 
hand-made using random 
pieces of colored vinyl 
from his massive record 
collection. That's right. 


white whale 


WWI 


The maiden voyage of a 
landlocked group of rock 
veterans from Lawrence, 
Kansas. They have been 
alternately described as 
furious* mesmerizing, and 
most definitely seaworthy. 
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Their music creeps up on you from the darkest corners of 
your mind* Bhythmicaliy, lyrically, expressively, it 
becomes an enticing tangle of sublimated passions, 
forbidden fruits gone rotten on the vine. It slices 
through that thin veneer of normalcy that coats every¬ 
day life, and exposes us to a world full of rage, fury, and 
lust that mom and dad may not want you to see. 
after six years of tumultuous line up changes, relent¬ 
less touring, blossoming, transforming, faltering, 
cocooning and reemerging, jjj QJJ* 
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available through southern distribution 


sickroom O records 


www.southern.com 


www.sickroomrecords.com 
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2005 GIMME FICTION 

2002 KILL THE MOONLIGHT 
2001 GIRLS CAN TELL 
2000 LOVE WAYS 
1998 A SERIES OF SNEAKS 

1997 SOFT EFFECTS 
1996 TELEPHONO 


DUETS ALBUM FEATURING JENNY'HOYST0N (ERASE ERRATA. PARADISE 
ISLAND) AND WILLIAM ELLIOTT WHITMORE. TIMELESS SONGS OF LOST LOVE AND 
MISSED CHANCES HEARKEN NASHVILLE 1970’S-ERA COUNTRY MUSIC. 
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“Take ketchup and 
mustard from places so you 
have enough on tour.” 

TOUR TIPS AND MORE FROM LA’S ALL-GIRL MIKA MIKO 


F ive musicians make up LA’s 
funny and energetic all-girl 
punk troupe “chick band” Mika 
Miko, who’ve been playing and 
touring for the last couple years. 
This past July the band’s first full- 
length album, CYSLABF debuted 
on Kill Rock Stars. And just for the 
record: 13 tracks in under 21 min¬ 
utes is all it takes to become famil¬ 
iar with Mika Miko’s music. 

Fast, raw, sensible punk is 
what you will hear from the quin¬ 
tet. The group's style and sound 
are refreshing but familiar: punk’s 
simple melodic approach and 
chord progression scheme are 
both present, but keyboard and 
sax appearances construct an in¬ 
timate sound. Reminiscent traces 
of 70s scratchy vinyl 
can be heard on this very live- 
sounding recording. Jessica 
Clavin’s bass and Kate Hall’s 
drums are bottom-heavy, and the 
slightly distorted vocals provided 
by Jenna Thornhill and Jennifer 
Clavin fade in and out, stressing 
particular lyrics and nuances. Mi¬ 


chelle Suarez pieces it all together 
with thoughtful strumming. 

The members of Mika Miko 
have not taken anything for grant¬ 
ed during their careers and keep 
photo albums for band memo¬ 
ries. The girls started out play¬ 
ing at small Mexican restaurants 
and birthday parties, armed with 
homemade microphones wired 
inside of phones. Their career has 
built gradually. No particular vid¬ 
eo or article or release caused a 
breakthrough in the band’s repu¬ 
tation—it’s been a combination of 
self-promotion and touring that’s 
led to Mika Miko’s current status, 
as well as their good old pony 
thrash. Even the recognition the 
group's been getting—the cover 
of Maximum Rocknroll ; opening 
spots for the Slits and the 
Gossip—hasn’t changed the way 
the young musicians feel about 
themselves. The five friends con¬ 
tinue to feel like teens slowly pro¬ 
gressing into the stages of young 
adulthood. 

Suarez talked to Punk Planet 


from the road about the impor¬ 
tance of remembering that good 
punk is about having fun with 
your friends. 

How’s the tour coming along? 

We played with the Gossip last 
night in Portland and it was re¬ 
ally fun. We re doing about four 
and a half weeks with them. 

What’s it like playing the mate¬ 
rial off the album? 

With this record we wanted it 
to sound like a live show. Really 
energetic. It’s pretty fun [but] 
we’ve been playing it for awhile. 
We recorded it in December so 
it’s been awhile. It’s fun and I 
like it. I’m really bad at inter¬ 
views. [Laughs.] We don’t like 
doing interviews, but it’s some¬ 
thing we have to do. 

OK. Let’s talk about the band live. 

I can’t hear you. I’m going to 
put you on speaker phone. 
Cool! I can hear you better. 
You can hear me, right? }[ I 
would say we’re pretty energet- 
, ic. We interact with the crowd 
and it’s something special. 
Other bands say that, but we 
don’t know if they really do. 

It’s a unique show. 


What is your songwriting process 
like? 

We come together when we have 
practices and Jessica will come 
up with a bass line and Jenna 
will have a dream about a song. 
I’ll come up with a riff. Then 
we ll start working on it and 
think of different parts for it. 
That’s usually how it goes. 

Have you noticed any differ¬ 
ences in your fan base or how 
people treat you now with more 
exposure? 

There are more people, but I 
feel that I still know everyone. 

What would you consider the 
main influences on the band? 

I don’t know if I could say for 
the band, but I can speak for 
myself because we all come 
from different tastes in mu¬ 
sic. For me it’s Black Flag and 
Necros. A lot of old punk stuff. 

What would be some shocking or 
surprising info about the band? 

I have a metal plate and screws 
in my arm. I was in a car ac¬ 
cident in December while 
we were recording. We were 
thinking of putting the re¬ 
cording off, and the doctors 
told me that I wouldn’t play 
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“I don’t know if you were 
joking around with this 
whole Soccer Team thing, 
but I really like that name.” 

DC ROCKERS RYAN NELSON AND MELISSA QUINLEY 
DISCOVER THERE'S NO V IN TEAM. 

B lame the band-name game. When Ryan Nelson and Melissa Quin- 
ley started writing songs for their unnamed, nonexistent band, Nel¬ 
son would put the words “Soccer Team” over any photo of the duo that 
he could find, never expecting it would stick—“We’re probably the least 
sporty duo ever,” says Quinley. Their record " Volunteered " Civility & Pro¬ 
fessionalism was released in August on Dischord Records, where Nelson 
still works by day, and Melissa doesn't (although she did for eight years). 
Nelson, formerly of Beauty Pill and Most Secret Method, is also in the 
Routineers, and is responsible for the delicious cover art of Soccer Team's 
debut, which features a proper lady and gentleman sitting down to dinner 
with disturbingly large cutlery. Their music manages to be lush, smart, 
moody, mellow and rocking, sometimes all at once, with an intimacy that 
makes you feel like they're playing right in your living room. 

I love that you’ve got quote marks around the word “Volunteered” in 
the title. Do you find that we’re often volunteered by our culture for a 


guitar again for six months or 
ever again. But I was playing 
the day I got my cast off. 

Do you have any touring tips? 

Oh man. I’ve thought about 
writing a zine about tour tips. 
Pack really light and com¬ 
pact. That’s kind of like com¬ 
mon knowledge. Take as much 
ketchup and mustard from 
places so you have enough 
while on tour. We have a roof¬ 
top carrier which is really awe¬ 
some because we can throw 
all our stuff in it, and we have 
lots of room below. It’s good to 
Mapquest everything before¬ 
hand. I would suggest getting 
a road atlas. The National 
Geographic 2006 Road Atlas; 

I love that thing. I brought 
along a Nintendo DS Lite on 
tour so I can keep occupied. 
Make sure you have everyone’s 


phone number that you are 
going to have to contact. Just 
look out for my zine coming 
out near you about touring. 

Let’s talk about the telephone 
microphones. 

We also have a blow-dryer mi¬ 
crophone and it’s really cool. 

I don’t really remember [when 
we got it], but we started using 
it more than a regular mic. 

It has this really cool garagy 
sound that I really like. I think 
it sounds better than a regular 
mic. 

What part has the Internet 
played for you as a band? 

MySpace plays a really big part 
for any band right now. You 
can upload your songs and you 
don’t need a website. It has 
your news and videos. We were 
watching a video from our re¬ 


lease show at the Smell and it 
looked really crazy. It’s differ¬ 
ent seeing what other people 
film. It’s a good way for people 
around the country who want 
to see us. Planning a tour 
without the Internet—I don’t 
even know how the bands in 
the ’80s did that with call¬ 
ing each other and writing. 
That’s incredible. Putting a 
tour together for a band is re¬ 
ally hard. The truth is boring. 
[Laughs.] 

Let’s talk about the name of the 
band. 

The truth is that we just kind 
of made it up. We thought it 
sounded cool and it was kind of 
weird. We said, “Mika Miko.” 
Later on we found out it means 
all sorts of things, like in Japa¬ 


nese it means “storytelling,” 
and in South America it means 
“vagina vagina” or some¬ 
thing. The truth is there’s no 
real meaning behind it and we 
thought it just sounded cool. 

What about the acronym title for 
the album, CYSLABF ? 

It’s a secret and I don’t know it. 
If you ask one of the other girls 
they’re going to say that they 
don’t know it, but one of us 
knows it. It’s really tricky be¬ 
cause the cool thing is to hear 
what people think it means. 
You can totally make your own 
acronym for it. We want people 
to be creative without even 
knowing it. [Shouts to someone 
else:] I want more pizza! 

—Adrian Finiak 


Go get acquainted with Mika Miko—www.killrockstars.com—or catch the nu wave pony funk train direct at: www.mikamiko.tk. 
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certain sort of decorous behavior that’s perhaps not truthful? 

Nelson: Just over a year ago I was attacked while riding my moped. 
I sent a couple of thank-you cards to some of the folks who were es¬ 
pecially kind to me down at the courthouse, and one of them was 
the US Attorney who prosecuted my attacker. One of her e-mails to 
me expressed a mild complaint about her job—saying she was “vol¬ 
unteered” to go to a meeting on civility and professionalism. And I 
thought that it’s actually a pretty heavy sentiment when you stop and 
think about it for exactly the reason you stated above. 

How did you form the band? 

Quinley: Our taste in just about everything has always been very well- 
aligned. Ryan would every now and then send me MP3S of riffs and 
songs and stuff he was working on . . . and I was so into his shit, and 
would get all excited and have ideas about what might work in it. 

Nelson: Our attitude while working on this stuff has always been 
not to get too precious about anything, just get the ideas on tape. 

As a music listener, sound and melody trump lyrics for me, yet there’s 
nothing more unpleasant than really bad lyrics. Tell me about your 
songwriting process. 

Q^uinley: Music/sounds are always what grab my attention, and 
it’s funny because lyrics are entirely secondary for me. Hav¬ 
ing said that, have you ever been smitten with a song, like re¬ 
ally blown away—and you listen to it a million times and you’re 


like, “Tea/i!!!!” and then one day your brain suddenly taps into 
some dumb-ass line in the song . . . and the song just deflates. }[ 
For me, it’s the music that conjures up the idea of what the song 
should be about. Ryan recorded one entire song sans lyrics, and 
then sent me the MP3 randomly labeled “We Closed a Record 
Store” which, coupled with the music, immediately reminded 
me of a particular day when I was visiting an old friend, and we 
hung out and went to Amoeba, and so that’s what the song ended 
up being about. 

Nelson: Often I’ll write and record music and deal with the vo¬ 
cals and lyrics later. Sometimes vocals as an afterthought for me 
isn’t always a good thing. It gets bad when it sounds like a band just 
pasted vocals onto a song—and you can somehow feel the separa¬ 
tion. I try to be a little more immediate with vocal melodies. Re¬ 
shaping lyrics can come later. 

Did you choose this name to capitalize on the popularity of the game 
known in some parts of the world as football? 

Nelson: Melissa called me one day and said, “I don’t know if you 
were joking around or not with this whole Soccer Team thing, but 
I really like that name.” Since then, people either tell us how much 
they like the name or how much they hate it. There seems to be no 
in between. —Elizabeth Crane 

Hear for yourself why some critics consider the Soccer Team’s latest a Hail Mary Pass: www.dischord.com. 


“We really wanted a 
chance to see what making 
books would be like.” 

MASSACHUSETTS-BASED SMALL BEER PRESS BINDS 
ITS BOOKS WITH LOVE—AND SURPRISES 


M uch like the books it pub¬ 
lishes, Small Beer Press 
seems to be a quirky, fantasti¬ 
cally fictional place. Based in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 
the fiercely independent micro¬ 
publishing house specializes 
in a kind of writing that melds 
elements of science fiction 
with the very real weirdness of 
contemporary life. This emerg¬ 
ing “genre"—if one could call 
it that—is epitomized in Small 
Beer's twice-yearly zine Lady 
Churchill's Rosebud Wristlet 
(LCRW) and in the brilliant, 
much-celebrated short stories of 


cofounder Kelly Link. 

Link founded Small Beer in 
2000 with her now-husband, 
Gavin J Grant (with whom she 
edited The Year's Best Fan¬ 
tasy and Horror). In addition to 
LCRW, the press puts out chap- 
books and trade paperbacks, 
the sort that you won't typically 
find on the shelves of Barnes 
& Noble. Not that you'll always 
find their titles in indie stores 
either, as they tend to fly off the 
shelves. 

I spoke with the talented 
Kelly Link about Small Beer's 
origins and endeavors. 


How did Small Beer Press come 
about? Did you aim to publish a 
certain style or genre of writing? 

We started with LCRW in 1996. 
Gavin had access to a photo¬ 
copier at his temp job, and we 
both knew a fair number of 
writers. After awhile, we put 
out two chapbooks to experi¬ 
ment, just a bit, with more 
book-like design and layout 
... It seemed as if we could 
probably sell a certain number 
of books, and, having worked 
in bookstores for years, we 
really wanted a chance to see 
what making books would be 
like. H There was a writer, Ray 
Vukcevich, whose work I really 
liked, and I asked if he would 
let us publish his collection 
as well. This was in 2000. He 
said yes, and we talked to all 
of the people we knew who had 


ever run small presses or who 
worked at larger publishing 
houses. We got tons of help. 

We set out to publish books 
that we loved . . . the kind of 
books that we would have been 
selling if we were still work¬ 
ing at Avenue Victor Hugo 
Bookshop in Boston. Most of 
the books have had some ele¬ 
ment of fantasy or strange¬ 
ness in them, but that wasn’t a 
conscious decision. We’ve pub¬ 
lished one original anthology, 
one debut novel, a handful of 
debut collections, and several 
books (including a reprint) 
by Carol Emshwiller. Because 
we re a small press, we don’t 
pay much. But because we 
don’t publish very many books, 
we try to devote a lot of time to 
making sure that those books 
get the attention we think they 
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Iceberg Town BY JOE MENO AND NICK BUTCHER 
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deserve. With the newer writ¬ 
ers, like Jennifer Stevenson 
and Alan DeNiro, we’re hop¬ 
ing that we can make enough 
of a splash that some editor at 
a larger house will want to buy 
a book from them next time 
around. j[ And then there’s 
Lady Churchill’s Rosebud Wristlet, 
which is a break-even venture. 
It’s what we have fun with. We 
have a chocolate-bar subscrip¬ 
tion, and sillier subscription 
levels. The goal with LCRW 
has always been to publish 
odd stuff by established writ¬ 
ers, and promising work from 
newer writers. The nice thing 
about a zine is that we can take 
more chances. 

Were there other presses you 
looked to as a model? 

New York Review Books is one 
of my favorite presses. I love 


the books that they put out, 
and I love the way that they 
look. In genre, PS Publishing 
is putting out a lot of really in¬ 
teresting work, most recently 
a collection by Joe Hill, 20 th 
Century Ghosts, which I thought 


was just superb. Night Shade 
Books is putting out some 
great stuff too. There has al¬ 
ways been a strong tradition 
of small-press publishing in 
the science fiction and fantasy 
field. —Laura Pearson 


Don’t get confused: Small Beer Press is a book publishing house, online at www.lcrw.net. 


“I had zeal for falling—and 
doing it really well.” 

ATALEE JUDY'S breakbone dance company 


CHALLENGES DANCE TO A 

T he relationship between 
gravity and the arts is of¬ 
ten antagonistic. After all, 
it’s the factor that ice skat¬ 
ers, dancers, kite-flyers, 
and plastic surgeons must 
constantly work to overcome. 
Right? Nope, says Atalee 
Judy, founder of Chicago’s 


DUEL 

eight-year-old Breakbone 
Dance Company, which per¬ 
forms a style called “Dance 
Exile.” In fact, the mission 
of the troupe is specifically 
to make friends with grav¬ 
ity: to dance with it instead 
of against it. In other words, 
to fall. Unlike many dancers- 


to-be, at age 13, Judy was not 
attending afterschool bal¬ 
let lessons. She was running 
away from Texas to New York, 
rocking out at punk shows, 
moshing with the likes of 
Agnostic Front and the Cro- 
Mags, and learning martial 
arts to protect herself from 
the gang violence that sur¬ 
rounded her. 

When—after a few lucky 
twists and turns—Judy ended 
up as a dance major at Colum¬ 
bia College in Chicago, her 
body was still infused with all 
those types of movement, and 
she found she couldn’t tame 
them into standard dance- 
school mode. 

“I had zeal for falling—and 
doing it really well—to the point 
that my exploration in falling 
was an issue within the dance 
department because they didn’t 
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know what to do with me,” Judy 
said. “I would hear the instruc¬ 
tors say things like ‘That’s not 
dance,’ and ‘Maybe you should 
take stage combat instead of 
dance.’ The style of dance I de¬ 
veloped definitely grew out of 
my frustration and reaction to 
formalized notions of dance.” 

Dance Exile is a good ex¬ 
pression of this frustration. It 
incorporates a lot of hardcore 
falling—in fact, Judy also refers 
to the technique as “bodyslam.” 
At my first Breakbone perfor¬ 
mance in August, I was sur¬ 
prised each time the dancers 
bounced back from a tumble 
with nary a bruise or a whimper. 
The martial-arts-based moves 
showcase strength and intensity 
over prettiness and grace. 

So Breakbone emerged as a 
sort of rebellion—to formal¬ 
ized notions of dance, but also 


to war, social inequality, do¬ 
mestic violence, the objecti¬ 
fication of women, and other 
issues that might provoke one 
to pound the floor in anger. 
Originally a revolving group 
of performers that danced 
with Atalee, Breakbone now 
includes four core members 
and a “pickup crew” of about 
nine, all trained in bodyslam 
and charged with the ener¬ 
gy of protest. The company’s 
pieces feature piercing music, 
blood, almost-nudity, and 
props like guns and slashed 
teddy bears. Original film 
clips flash across a screen 
behind the dancers, depict¬ 
ing scenes of trauma. Danc¬ 
ers wrench and shake and try 
to pull their hair out—even 
though the radical-looking 
members sometimes don’t 
have any. 


“We are not ‘entertaining’ 
or ‘accessible,’” says Judy, add¬ 
ing that she’d be horrified if 
people came away from a show 
with that sentiment. “I freely 
and proudly admit to fucking 
with my audiences and chal¬ 
lenging them to ‘duel’ with 
their humanity. I question 
their morals and their opin¬ 
ions at every turn.” 

It’s not a one-way street: in 
the past few months, Judy has 
been forced to duel with her 
own humanity off the dance 
floor. In May, she went in for 
her first mammogram and 
discovered that four precan- 
cerous lumps were lurking in 
her breasts. Judy’s response 
to this blow? “Pond” she says. 
She made an appointment for 
preemptive surgery and got 
the lumps removed without a 
doubt in her mind. Two weeks 


later, she was out of the house 
and dancing again in prepara¬ 
tion for Breakbone’s Canadian 
tour in August. 

Her fast action was not 
about denying the scariness 
and deadliness of cancer: she 
wasn’t trying to punch the dis¬ 
ease in the face. Instead, she 
did what she does best. She let 
herself fall, in self-defense. 

The connections between 
the visceral, the emotional, 
and the societal are closer than 
they seem, says Mindy Meyers, a 
troupe member since 2003. In 
the world of Breakbone, build¬ 
ing physical strength means 
also powering up mentally and 
emotionally—and sharing that 
power with audiences. 

“This type of dance seems 
to be becoming more sought 
out and understood by peo¬ 
ple,” Meyers says. “Maybe we 
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“I hope that people will 
forgive me when I’m in an 
aloof, detached mood.” 

GETTING WORK DONE WITH ALICJA TROUT 

F rom playing in Nervous Patterns to River City Tanlines and Mouse- 
rocket, Alicja Trout has been one of the busiest women in the world of 
music. If you haven't heard her name before, it's not because she wasn't 
doing something: in the midst of constant gigs, she's busy recording bands 
such as the Original Three (featuring Ian Brown from the Black Lips), the 
Catholic Boys, and the Reigning Sound (featuring Greg Oblivian of the 
Oblivians) while trying to keep up with the mailorder she does through her 
own label, Contaminated Records. “Usually I’m late on my distro because 
of everything," says Trout. “I always kind of run behind.” 1 Trout is best 
known for fronting the Lost Sounds with Jay Reatard (of the Reatards). 
Fewer bands in the past 10 years have made as much of an impact in ga¬ 
rage/dark-wave music. Trout designed all of the album covers and posters 
for the band. They released their first two full-length releases on Empty 
Records with a scattered catalogue of releases that included a split with 
San Francisco's the Vanishing. They finally released their last and self-titled 
album on In the Red before breaking up. H After Lost Sounds disbanded 
in 2005, Alicja released Black Sunday, a collection of throwaway songs 
that she’d written that never quite seemed appropriate for any of her other 


are finally willing to be strong 
by being vulnerable, whether 
you want to actually do this 
movement or view it." 

For those who are up for 
this movement, Atalee Judy 
offers Breakbone classes every 
day of the week. But if “view¬ 
ing” is more your thing—and 
trust me, it's no wimpy endeav¬ 
or—the group tours regularly. 
Highlights will include next 


B igger may be better, but 
not for Jay Shafer. For 
nearly a decade, the 
old Iowa native and Sebasto¬ 
pol, California, resident has 
lived in houses smaller than 


summer’s “De-evolution of 
Mudwoman,” which Judy calls 
“a muddy, punked-out social 
commentary on women, booty 
dancers, gang signing, primal 
behaviors, human conflicts, 
and the snobby haute couture 
fashion industry." 

Bring a water bottle and 
expect to be sweated on. 

—Maya Schenwar 
Catch a show next time you’re in town: www.breakbone.com 


New York City bathrooms. 

The idea behind inhabiting a 
hand-built IOO-square-foot 
home (called a Vesica) is equal 
parts environmental and revo¬ 
lutionary: Shafer craves a light 


eco-footprint, yes, but he also 
wants to alter how we live and 
interact. 

Shafer is the owner and 
chief designer of the Tumble¬ 
weed Tiny House Company, 
which manufactures micro¬ 
dwellings that make Airstream 
trailers look like mansions. 

He builds everything from 
4-0-square-foot vardos (gypsy 
wagons) to the 500-square- 
foot B-52 Bungalow, which 
even comes equipped with a 
porch. The homes take several 
months to build and typically 
cost less than a new car. 

“Why do you need a huge 
home with a huge mortgage?” 
Shafer asks. “Vacuuming a 
McMansion is not a luxury." 

With that in mind, he de¬ 
veloped his first 70-square- 
foot home in 1997 (dubbed 
a “Tumbleweed"). His logic 


for reducing his living space 
was simple: “I realized when I 
was inside, all I did was sit at 
a desk or lie in a bed,” Shafer 
says. “I took up no more than 
12 square feet at a time. So why 
waste all that extra space?" 

Downsizing your resi¬ 
dence also means elimi¬ 
nating the tchotchkes and 
doodads crammed into 
closets and shoved beneath 
beds. Some people may have 
problems curtailing their 
packrat tendencies, but not 
Shafer. He devised a simple 
formula for what stays and 
what goes. 

“Think about what truly 
makes you happy. If it’s not 
making you happy, it’s getting 
in the way. You don’t need to 
heat and cool a lot of junk.” 
Still, as Shafer recently up- 
sized from a JO square feet to 


“I’m a little obsessed with 
tiny houses.” 

for California's jay shafer, a tiny home is a 

PERFECT HOME 
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bands. She spoke to Punk Planet the afternoon River City Tanlines were 
setting out on a two-week tour. 

Did you feel defeated after Lost Sounds broke up or was it something 
that had more or less run its course? 

I felt defeated for a moment, but it had kind of run its course. I 
didn’t feel that our last album was as good as the demos and previ¬ 
ous three albums. 

King Louie was a big influence on you. I recently met a guy from Louisi¬ 
ana who lived down the street from him. His mom made Louie’s ex-wife’s 
wedding dress. He told me that when he was first getting into punk-rock 
music, Louie, who was a fair deal older than him, would come over and 
play guitar in his garage and it blew his mind how crazy he seemed. 

I’ve known him for over IO years and he does have his ticks, 
of course. This guy has a zillion pop and rock’n’roll master¬ 
pieces in his mind and he’s always focused on music. Most 
people don’t know that he wrote and co-wrote a lot of songs 
for, and played with, the Exploding Hearts. He loves Prince 
and he used to skate to punk but also Skid Row. New Orleans 
is a place different from any other, and if you grow up there, 
you are gonna have strong character. 

People look at someone who’s onstage as being almost other-worldly 
because they’re doing something that they might be too afraid to try. 


How do you respond to fans who treat you like a rock star? 

I hope that people will forgive me when I’m in an aloof, detached 
mood, but for the most part that’s ridiculous. I will never feel 
like a “star.” It’s hard enough to just feel good about a show or a 
record you make, let alone be an elitist. 

The garage-rock scene has allowed room for some women to become 
prominent musical figures (i.e. the Tyrades and the Gories) but it still 
seems dominated by a macho mentality. Why do you think that is? 

Most people know women can be unusually aggressive. Guys in 
rock’n’ roll actually seem to be more passive and accepting of fun 
rather than treating it like a rat race. 

Who were your influences in starting your own distro or was that de¬ 
cision you made on your own, to get things out the way you wanted 
them to? 

People just started writing me for stuff, then more stuff, and then 
I traded stuff. It all got started that way but now I’m putting an end 
to it because I’m disenchanted with the whole sitting-in-front-of- 
the-computer-all-day thing. I liked helping bands get exposure, 
but I just want to help the bands I produce records for now, be¬ 
cause I can do more for someone and the “plight of the under¬ 
ground scene” if I focus in on a few bands, and also make and sell 
my own music. —Wesley Stokes 
Just try to keep up with her. Alicja Trout-www.contaminatedrecords.com. 


IOO square feet, he immedi¬ 
ately thought, “What should 
I get now? Even I’m not im¬ 
mune to accumulation.” Nor 
the hazards of losing stuff. 

“Oh my gosh, I think, How 
could I lose keys in IOO square 
feet?” Shafer laments. But 
there is a silver lining. “Instead 
of taking two days to find my 
keys, it takes me 20 minutes.” 

Yet convincing people to 
shrink their abodes is proving 
difficult. Shafer, who wrote 
and self-published The Small 
House Book, has only built about 
ten homes and sold blueprints 
for an additional 50. Still, he 
has a list of 50 people inter¬ 
ested in learning more about 
his mini-dwellings, as well as 
competition from newcomers 
like miniHome and Alchemy 
Architects’ weeHouses. Shafer 
welcomes such small-home 


supporters. After all, he has 
sights set on a far bigger goal: 
longterm growth. 

Shafer has also prepared 
site plans for dense communi¬ 
ties of Tumbleweeds inter¬ 
spersed with snaking pedes¬ 
trian paths and communal 
amenities. People have con¬ 
tacted him to donate land, but 
“financials” have held up the 
communities’ creation. There 
is one community already 
growing, however. 

His girlfriend, who he met 
because of her interest in tiny 
homes, recently decided to 
build her own Tumbleweed 
beside Shafer’s. “I get the best 
of both worlds,” Shafer says. 
“Community and indepen¬ 
dence.” Shafer envisions his 
life changing little with the 
neighbor’s arrival. 

After all, “I sit around 


drawing plans for tiny houses, 
dreaming of tiny houses and 
building tiny houses. That’s my 


P ssst . . . want to run a ra¬ 
dio station? On August 
24, 2006 the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission 
(FCC)—with next to no fan¬ 
fare—announced the auction 
of a number of FM broadcast 
construction permits. This 
auction, to commence Janu¬ 
ary IO, 2007 , will consist of 
nine construction permits in 
rural and suburban commu¬ 
nities in the states of Penn- 


life. You could, I guess, say I’m a 
little obsessed with tiny houses.” 
—Joshua M. Bernstein 


sylvania (Meyersdale), Cali¬ 
fornia (Covelo and Tecopa), 
Florida (Cedar Key and 
Perry), Hawaii (Kihei), Mon¬ 
tana (Outlook), North Caro¬ 
lina (Ocracoke), and Utah 
(Parowan). While such loca¬ 
tions may sound less than de¬ 
sirable for anyone interested 
in entering the world of radio 
(the nine permits up for auc¬ 
tion previously went unsold 
at auctions held in 2004 and 


See for yourself why Shafer feels that size just doesn't matter: www.tumbleweedhouses.com. 

“These people are going to 
need a support system.” 

RADIO FOR PEOPLE HELPS EXPLAIN THE INTRICACIES 
OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
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“Some of the best comics 
I’ve read won’t ever make 
it into the collection of a guy 
who only knows about 
Batman and Spider-Man, 
just like some of the best 
bands are never going to be 
heard by the kid who only 
watches MTV.” 

MATT CHICOREL’S NIGHT LIGHT COMICS IS PRETTY 
PUNK ROCK 

A fresh-faced kid named Matt Chicorel used to wander the Chicago 
club scene carrying a sketchbook—then he published Night Light 
Comics {NLC), and he was no longer quite so enigmatic. From the 
first issue of his self-published comic he has shown a solid grasp on 
strong black-and-white contrasts. He combines these with outrageous 
but relatable story lines. So sit back and enjoy a brief journey through 
Matt Chicorel’s brainwaves. 


3006 ), there is little doubt 
that the competition for these 
permits will be rigorous, 
particularly as religiousl-af- 
filiated organizations seek to 
increase their dominance of 
the airwaves across the coun¬ 
try. For those on the left, this 
round of auctions affords two 
unique opportunities: the 
chance to counter the con¬ 
servative takeover of Ameri¬ 
can radio, and the chance to 
reach pockets of the popula¬ 
tion that many progressives 
have previously overlooked or 
ignored. 

Thankfully, a group called 
Radio for People has emerged 
to both bring much-needed 
public attention to this op¬ 
portunity, as well as to help 
people understand the rather 
complicated process behind 
such auctions (The FCC’s 
public notice regarding the 


upcoming auction, for ex¬ 
ample, checks in at over II 
pages long). 

The group, a coalition 
made up of such organi¬ 
zations as Pacifica Radio, 
Public Radio Capital, The 
National Federation of 
Community Broadcasters, 
and Prometheus Radio, is 
“dedicated,” according to 
Pacifica’s Ursula Rueden- 
berg, “to trying to alert 
people in grassroots com¬ 
munity organizing that 
these licenses are going to 
be available.” Understand¬ 
ing that conservative orga¬ 
nizations are undoubtedly 
already gearing up for the 
process, Radio for People 
seeks to encourage pro¬ 
gressive voices to enter the 
public discourse by apply¬ 
ing for the permits and set¬ 
ting up community-based 


radio stations. Individuals 
and organization that may 
be interested in entering 
the upcoming auction are 
encouraged to contact Ra¬ 
dio for People for assistance 
in understanding the ins 
and outs of the FCC. “The 
people are going to need 
a support system” as they 
seek these permits, explains 
Ruedenberg, and Radio for 
People is made up of “people 
who have gone through this 
before.” For those with little 
or no experience in the 
world of radio broadcast¬ 
ing, a partnership with such 
a group may be the only path 
to success. 

All of this is not to over¬ 
look the difficulties inher¬ 
ent to any dealings with the 
federal government. The 
whole process can take years, 
and, not surprisingly, can 


require an initial invest¬ 
ment of between $50,000 and 
$250,000. But the rewards 
may outweigh such risks for 
progressives, particularly 
when one considers the real¬ 
ity that all of these licenses 
are miles away from the urban 
comfort zones of today’s left: 
here’s a concrete way to reach 
those who have been weaned 
on a steady diet of religious 
programming and right-wing 
talk radio. 

“In a way,” concludes 
Rudenberg, “It’s an opportu¬ 
nity to bring this type of mes¬ 
sage to people that haven’t had 
this type of media before.” As 
the left in the United States 
struggles to expand its base, 
such opportunities must not 
go unexplored. 

—Michael H. Carriere 

For more on Radio for People, visit www.radioforpeople.org. 
For more on the upcoming FCC auction, see wireless.fcc.gov/ 
auctions/default.htm?job=auctions_home. 
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How long have you been doing Night Light Comics'! And how long did it 
take you to come up with the characters and story lines? 

I’ve been doing it for about three years. I don’t really remember 
how or when I came up with the characters exactly. The Trench- 
coat character came about from me getting my car broken into a 
bunch of times. At some point, I thought about creating a bunch 
of weapons, and then hiding out each night waiting for them to 
come back. It was such a retarded idea I decided to use that as the 
basis for a character. Kim just came about ‘cause I wanted a girl 
who would create a good dynamic for Trenchcoat. 

How has NLC evolved since the first issue? 

Well, when I look at the first issue now, which I thought was great 
at the time, I can’t believe how shitty it is. Nobody has necks, Kim 
looks like she weights 200 pounds . . .if anything, I’d say my draw¬ 
ing’s improved. 

What got you started with comics? 

As a kid I was into Transformers and Batman, then Ninja Turtles, 
thenX-Men. I’ve been drawing since first grade, but only with NLC did 
I actually start trying to do something with it. 

Do you think there’s a connection between punk rock and comics? 


Sure. I mean, a lot of the people who are into comics are into 
punk, too. They’re both kind of subcultures to the mainstream 
world. And the underground scene works the same way for both 
comics and music. Like how some of the best comics I’ve read 
won’t ever make it into the collection of a guy who only knows 
about Batman and Spider-Man, just like some of the best bands 
are never going to be heard by the kid who only watches MTV. 

And you occasionally work for bands. What else is on the horizon for 
you as an artist? 

I’ve done stuff for [the bands] the Browns, All My Circuits, Bear 
Proof Suit, and I’m currently working on the cover for Rapid 
Adapter’s upcoming LP. Right now I’m working on this all-action, 
no-dialog book. It’s about some outer space babe in a one-piece 
body suit, who’ll just float around a bunch and then fight some 
space-monster. I’ll also be doing another ^“^our comic along 
with my friend Steve who’s the artist for the comic Abandon City at 
pswehateyou.com. And lastly I’m working on a possible graphic 
novel called The Night Lights which’ll basically be a dysfunctional su¬ 
perhero team book. It’s about a group of people without powers, 
lead by Trenchcoat, trying to become a team of superheroes, but 
who end up just arguing or getting drunk instead. —DanAgacki 
Check out Matt’s work at www.nightlightcomics.com. 


“Sometimes art making is 
like that—an urgency gets 
created and it forces us 
to actually follow through 
on an idea.” 

SLIDE ACTIVIST AND INDEPENDENT FILMMAKER 
PAIGE SARLIN WANTS TO GET PEOPLE ANGRY 


^THhere’s no such thing as the 
I perfect slide show,” says 
Paige Sarlin, whose independent 
documentary The Last Slide Pro¬ 
jector chronicles the end of Ko¬ 
dak’s production of the machines 
in 2004. Despite its obsolete 
subject matter, the film recently 
brought Sarlin a new opportunity: 
a Joukowsky Presidential Fellow¬ 
ship by Brown University to pur¬ 
sue a PhD in Film Studies. Terms 
like scratched, dirty, flawed, fad¬ 
ing, magical, and human convey 
just a part of her enchantment 
with the form of storytelling a tra¬ 
ditional slideshow enables. 


In your film, there’s a single slide 
from your family’s collection, 
taken at a funeral. I wonder if 
that was something that inspired 
you toward the film, or simply 
made sense to include after you 
already had the idea for it. 

The slide became a symbol, a 
little embodiment of so many 
of my ideas about the film, 
but it wasn’t the genesis of 
the film. I had this image in 
my mind from my beginning 
fascinations with the machine 
and the medium that I would 
love to see a short film of the 


making of a single slide pro¬ 
jector, to see how they were 
made, to make an old East 
German-style production 
film with the machine rolling 
off the assembly line. When I 
heard that Kodak was going to 
stop making the projectors, I 
realized I needed to make that 
little movie right now, before 
the opportunity would disap¬ 
pear forever, Sometimes 
art making is like that—a sort 
of urgency gets created and 
it forces us to actually follow 
through on an idea. I real¬ 
ized I had a much bigger story' 
than just the image of a ma¬ 
chine rolling off the line, that 
it was about these people and 
their affection for this ma¬ 
chine and how this transition, 
this ending was going to affect 
them. 

What’s it like to make a movie 
when you’re relying on the kind¬ 
ness of strangers for financing? 


It was really tough at moments, 
but the fact was that I just knew 
I needed to make this movie 
and I wasn’t going to let my lack 
of money stop me. It turned 
out that there were quite a lot 
of people who wanted to see the 
movie, too. The kindness and 
generosity astounded me. Be¬ 
cause there were no producers 
breathing down my throat, I 
got to really be true to the film 
I wanted to make, one that had 
aspects of a personal narrative, 
a political commentary, an aes¬ 
thetic and philosophical medi¬ 
tation, a materialist history and 
a slide show. 

Was documentary always your 
preferred form? 

I’m interested in how peo¬ 
ple are living and respond¬ 
ing to all the myriad changes 
that are happening politi¬ 
cally, culturally and economi¬ 
cally around us all the time. I 
like to analyze stuff, to make 
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sense of it, to look and listen 
to things and people really, 
really closely, to capture mo¬ 
ments that help people to pay 
attention to things they don’t 
ordinarily think about, and 
to uncover the stories behind 
the stories, that enrich what 
is often a sort of superficial 
treatment, even more spe¬ 
cifically an ahistorical treat¬ 
ment—in mainstream media. 
I never knew I would end up 
so committed to documenta¬ 
ries. I thought I would always 


be making drawings. 

I love that the first line of your 
bio reads, “Filmmaker, Artist, 
Activist.” What does that last 
word mean to you? 

I’m a socialist. I believe that 
capitalism is rotten to the 
core and that as a system it 
results in the oppression and 
immiseration of so many for 
the profit of so few. Activism 
is the term I use to describe 
my commitment to share that 
knowledge with others, to help 


others who are angry (and in 
some cases to get other people 
angry) and also to help other 
people who are worried, who 
know something is wrong and 
work together to find ways to 
start making things right. In 
2001 , I went to teach art in a 
Palestinian refugee camp and 
I finally felt that my commit¬ 
ments to politics, to social jus¬ 
tice, had reached a point where 
I could call myself an activist. 
While I was there, I took hun¬ 
dreds of slides. When I came 


back I started giving slide lec¬ 
tures about my experiences: 
the stories I heard, the people 
I met, the conditions I saw. 

I realized that the medium 
of storytelling could enable 
me to start conversations that 
might help build a movement 
of people committed to tak¬ 
ing action to make a world in 
which corporate greed didn’t 
always trump human needs. 

—Elizabeth Crane 

Look for Paige Sarlin's website coming soon at 
www.smallhistories.org. 
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THAT WAS THEN * 
“TROUBLEMAKERS” EP 

“...old school hardcore given metallic 
twist - for fans of Sick Of It All and Madball...” 
Subba-Cultcha f . 


THATWASTHENHC.COM 

WHILEIBREATHE.COM 


WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE 
“LONG LIVE THE KING” 

“Furious punk rock Braid would be proud of... ” 

Subba-Cultcha 

available now at ARMADAINFLAMES.COM 



mtMkrn 
Thunder Bmn Under 


JOIN DAN 


order your vinyl, cd's, t-shirts and other rare paraphernalia direct 


am 


OUT NOW 


Heartaches' Too Cool For School 
coming this October 


Hear Dan Sartain vibrate with a sound bigger than all 
outdoors. Feverish, locomotive rock n roll propelled by 
rolling thunder drums and Dan's warbling, romantified 
voice. The Man-boy strikes back! 

























Noir Reunion by Johnny Ostentatious 

[[a punk-rock thriller]] 


“Forget that this is a self-published DIY novel; it’s 
as engrossing a mystery story as anything I've read 
lately by the pros, with believable characters, some 
nice plot twists, and a few unexpected bumps and 
turns along the way.” 

—Jersey Beat 


"Noir Reunion is a good character driven drama 
that’ll make you chuckle and wonder where the 
story is going.” 

—Askew Reviews 


“Witty, frantic, peculiar, violent, sexy, funny. . .” 

—MaximumRocknRoll 


Available at: 

► Interpunk.com 

► Shocklines.com 

► ActiveBladder.com 


Active Bladder | PO Box 24607 | Phila., PA 19111 



VINYL COLLECTIVE .COM 

YOUR ONE STOPSHOP FOR PUNK, INDIE, METAL, ALT-COUNTRY, & HARDCOREVINYL 
S3 PAYS YOUR SHIPPING NO MATTER HOW MANY RECORDS YOU BUY 

(U.S. SHIPPING ONLY) 

UPCOMING RELEASES FROM EVERYTIMEI DIE, FEAR BEFORE THE MARCH OF R-AMES & GATSBYS AMERICAN DREAM 























THIS ITlEfinS "HOT UJELC0IT1E"! 


KBTHAT KILL 

SHANKED! LP/CD Out Now! 
CONTROL THE SUN LP(pic disk)* CD 
THE CfTiZEN ABORTION LP/CD 

mm U 

"V HOSPITALS CD 




& 


A SLIPPERY SUBJECT LP 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT LP 



TAKE IT,SOMEBODY LP 

TACO BLESSING 127CD 

ALL PRICES POSTPAID WITHIN USA 
7"^$3 LP-S8 CD/2xLP=$10 bookw/cd$15 

RECESS P.O.B 1666 SAN PEDRO,CA 90733 
WWW.RECESSRECORDS.COM 


RECESS 

PECBRtSS 




Records & Stuff We Sell: 


‘"Volunteered” Civility /g\ 

& Professionalism’ oni.y vS' 
'Waiting For the Next ro\ 

End of the Wo rid ’ Oniy 


152. SOCCER TEAM 
151. CHANNELS 

150. THE EVENS «mm <D 

149. MEDICATIONS SB ® 

148. FRENCH TOAST 
147. LUNGFISH 
146. MEDICATIONS 
143. Q AND NOT U 
139. BEAUTY PILL ‘The Unsustainable Lifestyle" £ 

125. 20th BOX SET 73 songs <21 unrf leased j 

70. FUGAZI ’In on the Kill Taker’CD Remastered 

27 . MINOR THREAT 
14. DISCHORD 1981 


‘Your Favorite People £Q 
All In One Place’ ONfcY 

‘In a Cave’ 
‘Feral Hymns’ 
5- song EP 

‘Power’ 


Now on DVD - 3 Live Shows: 
DC Space, Buff Hail, *30 Club 


® 

© 




Price Guide, including postage, in U.S. $: 

U.S.A. /canaoa Airmail 

® 

© 

® 

© 


77CD single 
LP/CD 
Maxi CD 
Video/DVD 
Box Set 
EP 


4.00 

10.00 

12.00 

18.00 

25.00 

6.00 


5.00 

11.00 

13.00 

20.00 

29.00 

9.00 


7.00 
14.00 
15.00 
23.00 
35.00 
11.00 


ORDERS: www.dlschord.com (703)351-7507 dischord@dischord.com 
We accept most credit cards and, of course, real money. 
Stores: Let's deal direct! direct@dischord.com or fax (703) 351-7582 


Illustrated CATALOG! 
please send one US $ or 
3 US Stamps or 4 IRC*. 


For a plain but complete 
LIST of ail records, send 
us a US stamp or an IRC. 


3819 BEECHER ST. NW, WASH., D.C. 20007-1802 
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HARAM 


Bert Davis/des ark 

Battle Of The Beards CDfLP 


The Grey 

Asleep At The Wheel CD 


Prnebender 

Working Nine To Wolf CD 


Haram 

sitLPiCD 


Ben Davis and desjtrk come 
together for a 12 song 
masterpiece (5 tracks each artist 
& 2 songs together w/ a 20 
piece orchestra). The slow 
builds and soft confessionals of 
the des_ark tracks play perfect 
counterpoint to Ben's pulsing 
song craft. Themes weave in 
and out. des_ark belts wherein 
Ben whispers, a single piano or 
acoustic guitar is butted up 
against a lush orchestra, and by 
the last note of these 12 tracks 
you begin to realize the potential 
of alliance and the unspoken 
compliments of friendship. 


The Grey Is a melodic rock 
quartet from Canada featuring 
ex-members of Shotmaker and 
Three Penny Opera. With 
influences ranging from Fugazl 
and Seawood to Nick Cave and 
neil Young, their full length, 
Asleep at the Wheel, casts a 
wide net, listeners can be 
assured that powerfully charged 
hints of styles, new and 
established, can be found in 
their post-rock approach. 


Pinehender’s second release on 
Lovitt Records finds the band at 
its most aggressive. Still, the 
band adheres to the modus 
operand! that makes it special. 
Playing long melodic 
compositions very slowly and 
very loudly is what Pinebender 
does. They do it well and it will 
blow you away. 


Haram s spectacular debut 
full-length cobbles together 
disparate aspects of punk and 
noise to conjure something 
wholly cohesive and engaging. 
Unrelenting and forward, the 
group’s new record possesses a 
mature, tempered confidence 
that only comes swih experience 
and do-it-yourself resolve. 

Haram features former members 
of Majority Rule, Pg. 99, and City 
of Caterpillar, among others. 





















T he odds are pretty good that one of your 
all-time favorite albums was released by 
Touch and Go records. One would be 
hard-pressed to find a label consistently put¬ 
ting out so many amazing, even genre-defining, 
records. Where would American hardcore be 
without Negative Approach? Noise rock without 
Big Black, Scratch Acid, and the Jesus Lizard? 
And there’s little doubt that Slint has had a pro¬ 
found influence on an entire generation of indie 
rockers. Perhaps most impressively, the label 
has managed to stay relevant throughout its 
storied history, putting out records that, despite 
all sounding different, share the same commit¬ 
ment to artistic quality and integrity. It would 
not be overstating matters to state that Touch 
and Go has done more than simply document 
the evolving nature of independent music in the 
United States: the label's played an active role 
in this evolutionary process, pushing the bound¬ 
aries of the scene in new and unexpected direc¬ 
tions. From Die Kreuzen to Delta 72 to TV on 
the Radio, the label has consistently shown a 
remarkable ability to spot what can best be de¬ 
scribed as “agenda-setting” bands—acts that, 
while often overlooked during their lifetimes, 
create challenging sounds that later become 
widespread trends. 

2006 marks the 25th anniversary of the 
first Touch and Go release, and, in honor of 
this momentous occasion, label founder Corey 
Rusk stepped out of the shadows to organize a 
mind-blowing celebratory concert, held at the 
Hideout in Chicago on September 8-10. The 
fact that notoriously press-shy Rusk was do¬ 
ing interviews to promote the event was news 
in and of itself, as Rusk, unlike the founders 
of other well-known independent record labels 
(think Jello Biafra/Alternative Tentacles and Ian 
Mackaye/Dischord), has never truly cultivated 
any sort of public persona for himself. And just 
as the larger-than-life theatrics of Biafra and 
the political consciousness of Mackaye have 
informed their respective labels, the reticent 
nature of Rusk has helped give Touch and Go 
a rather secretive image. We just don't know 


that much about either of them, and this lack 
of knowledge has allowed our imaginations to 
run wild. (Someone once told me that former 
Jesus Lizard frontman David Yow answered the 
label's phone with his trademark snarl). Such 
aesthetics are, at this point, likely a touch cal¬ 
culated. As any adolescent knows, there is noth¬ 
ing cooler than having people guess about your 
character and your intentions. 

At the same time, the label’s restrained 
image is partially due to Rusk's personality. 
He is refreshingly self-conscious and finds self¬ 
promotion uncomfortable. He told me he would 
rather see such attention go to his bands, and I 
honestly believe him. This is perhaps Rusk’s— 
and Touch and Go's—most endearing quality. 
He truly loves the bands he puts out, consid¬ 
ering them a part of his extended family. In a 
day and age when the cutthroat practices of 
corporate America have become commonplace 
even in the world of indie rock, this is a refresh¬ 
ing attitude. 

To commemorate Touch and Go's 25th 
birthday, Rusk recently sat down with Punk 
Planet to discuss the history behind his label, a 
quarter century of business, and the changing 
nature of independent music in America. While 
it’s neither a comprehensive history of Rusk or 
Touch and Go, our conversation serves as a 
celebration of a truly remarkable feat, as well 
as a reminder of the hard work it takes to make 
anything substantial last. 

Interview by Michael Carriere 

When and how did you get into punk rock? 

Probably late 1977- I met Barry, who I 
was in the Necros with later on, and we 
started skateboarding together first. I had 
the crappiest of crap skateboards and re¬ 
ally didn’t know what I was doing and he 
had like a better skateboard and he knew 
what he was doing with it. He helped show 
me the way. [Laughs.] . . . We started skat¬ 
ing together. We had a few other friends 
that we skated with. When I met Barry, he 


already had Ramones and Sex Pistols al¬ 
bums. And then Todd, who was the drum¬ 
mer in the Necros, I actually vaguely knew 
him. Our moms went to the same church, 
so I knew him vaguely from Sunday school 
or whatever. We got to know each other 
better when we all started skateboarding 
together. Todd had an older brother who 
had Stooges albums. It was a combination 
of those things, I guess. 

What drew you to the music? Was it a vis¬ 
ceral response? 

Yeah, I would think so. I mean, teenage 
boy and loud rock music—that’s a match 
made in heaven. 

Take me back to the early days of the label. 
What was the impetus behind your decision to 
start Touch and Go back in 1981? 

I was younger than the rest of the guys in the 
Necros, and we were all younger than Tesco 
[Vee] and Dave [Stimson], who were do¬ 
ing Touch and Go fanzine. We were all in high 
school when the Necros started and we were 
all into punk rock. We never had enough 
money to buy all the cool singles that were 
coming out. There was really nowhere in 
Toledo to buy most of that stuff anyway. 
None of us could afford to get them all, but 
Tesco and Dave were like older guys with 
jobs, and their own apartments. [Laughs.] All 
of the things that you look at with awe when 
you’re in high school and wish you could be 
out of high school and have for yourself. 
We’d buy their fanzine at Schoolkids’ Re¬ 
cords and started writing back and forth 
with them. They ended up hearing our 
band and I think they must have thought 
we were cute. [Laughs.] They were only in 
their early 20s, but we were I4t I5> years 
old and playing punk music. They were so 
cool—they’d make us compilation tapes and 
send us tapes of new singles that they got. 
They were the ones who came up with the 
money to put out the first Necros’ single 
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and the first Fix single. Neither they nor us 
had a clue what we were doing. That’s why 
there were IOO of the first Necros single 
and 200 of the first Fix. They seemed like 
obscenely large quantities given that there 
was no one in Toledo, there was like us and 
the Necros and maybe four friends that gave 
a shit [Laughs.]. No one else in the city could 
be convinced to listen to the music we liked. 
I started loading trucks part-time to raise 
some money to put out more records. For 
the next couple of years, I raised money to 
put out records and organize the recording, 
and took care of getting things pressed and 
distributed and Tesco did all of the public¬ 
ity, sending out promos to magazines and 
trying to get people to write about them and 
that sort of stuff. That was the rest of ‘8l 


chord. Once again, through Tesco. They 
had sent Touch and Go a copy for review and 
Tesco sent it down to us and was like, “Oh 
my god, you’ve got to see this. These are 
kids like you.” So then we started writing 
to them and quickly went out to visit them 
and just hang out. We were just excited that 
there were other kids our age doing some¬ 
thing similar to what we were doing, and 
that wasn’t on the west coast. On the west 
coast, LA and San Francisco had healthy 
scenes going on a couple years prior. We 
quickly got to be friends with those guys 
and would go hang out with them and stay 
at their houses and see shows in DC, and 
then they’d come visit us and do the same. 
We all bought the first Black Flag single 
when it came out and we’re like, “This is so 


You mean the decay of Detroit? [Laughs.] 
I don’t know how consciously, but cer¬ 
tainly aesthetically I was drawn to that. 
Before I could drive I was going to shows 
in Detroit. I think a lot of people found 
it—or find it—to be scary or creepy, but 
when you’re young you don’t react that 
way. It just seemed strangely beautiful to 
me, what it was, even though what it was 
was the most extreme example of urban 
decay of a major city in the United States. 
Maybe growing up a middle-class Ameri¬ 
can in a small town, something about 
the decaying urban setting was such a 
dramatically different setting that it 
was appealing. 

There’s often been something of an indus¬ 
trial feel to the sounds and aesthetics of 


“It was never really officially a company- 


and all of ‘82 was sort of about, until Tesco 
moved to DC and stopped being involved 
with the label. It was never really officially 
a company. [Laughs.] It was just some friends 
doing something. 

What were the business strategies for the la¬ 
bel in those early days? Early on, Touch and 
Go did a split release with Dischord Records 
(the Necros’ “IQ32”). Were they a label you 
sought to emulate? 

“Strategies” would be way too complex 
a word for what was going on back then. 
[Laughs.] ... It was only after those first two 
records came out on Touch and Go that we 
became aware of the Teen Idles and Dis- 


cool. This record is fucking awesome. And 
these guys put it out themselves, started 
their own thing.” We were all fans of Pere 
Ubu, and had the 7-inches that had come 
out. And we were fans of the Pagans, and 
had their 7~inches on Drone. That wasn’t 
the Pagans’ own label, but it was their 
friend’s label. Just seeing these little scenes 
that were just putting out their own re¬ 
cords, and it was all really fucking amaz¬ 
ing stuff. 

When of I think of the Midwest in the late 
1970s/early 1980s, I think of deindustrializa¬ 
tion and the resultant urban blight. What role, 
if any, did the reality of deindustrialization and 
its impact have on you and the label? 


your releases. Also it seems you’ve taken a 
“blue-collar” approach to putting out records: 
working incredibly hard but staying out of 
the spotlight yourself. How much of that was 
done consciously? 

I’m sure by the time we came to Chicago 
that that was definitely . . . from living in 
Detroit and just being in that environment 
. . . It’s also sort of indicative of who we are. 
We’re generally not a label that puts a lot of 
effort into promoting the label. My philos¬ 
ophy all of these years has been, “If we have 
manpower and money to spend promot¬ 
ing something, I want to be promoting the 
records that we’re putting out,” and that’s 
where all our effort should be going. 
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How did the move to Chicago in 1986 
come about? 

I guess after living in Detroit for a few years, 
realizing that despite all of the things about 
Detroit that were really cool, it wasn’t really 
the place we wanted to live forever. And try¬ 
ing to think, “Well, where do you go?” We 
thought about the east coast, but Chicago 
was the next closest, biggest, major city. 
[Laughs.] We needed somewhere big enough 
to have the resources we needed for the la¬ 
bel, and wanted something different than 
what Detroit was. Chicago maybe was just 
easiest, I don’t know. We didn’t know any¬ 
one here except the guys in Big Black. 

I often associate that era of the label’s history 
with Steve Albini. How influential has he been 


we could afford. That’s the best kind of 
support you could ever hope for. Some¬ 
one who understands what you’re trying 
to do and will bend over backwards to try 
to help you with it. Steve has been such a 
great friend to the label in so many ways 
for over 20 years. And certainly, in that 
period when we first moved to Chicago, 
he was one of the three people that we 
knew here. Everyone we met in the first 
couple of years we met through him. End¬ 
ing up working with Urge Overkill, we 
met them through Steve. And he recorded 
so many of our records, because he was 
the guy in town who we knew could do the 
job. I can’t overstate the importance of 
Steve’s role in our existence. I’m always 
thankful for that. 


other independent labels were doing, but 
it was that record that really broke it open 
to a totally mainstream audience, and to 
totally mainstream major-label A&R peo¬ 
ple, who were suddenly like, “Oh, these 
are the sorts of bands that are going to be 
huge now, we have to sign all these bands. 
I mean, Oh my god, look at Nirvana.” 
[Laughs.] Who knew? I think they were just 
so shocked and confused and didn’t know 
what to do, other than to try to snatch up 
any indie band that got a little bit of press. 
Make sure they had as many as they could, 
because one was going to take off [Laughs.]. 
It was great in that we sold more records. 
Bands that we believed and loved, we could 
sell more records of. There was this grow¬ 
ing market for these records as more and 


It was just some friends doin S something.” 


in the evolution of Touch and Go? 

Steve, for as long as I have known him, 
has been really important to me person¬ 
ally and to Touch and Go as a company. 
We put out Big Black’s records, and we’ve 
put out all of Steve’s bands since then, and 
Steve, from as soon as he started recording 
bands other than his own, was recording 
bands that we were working with. He always 
worked so incredibly hard to try to make 
great sounding records for us and always 
worked within ridiculously small bud¬ 
gets. When he was making lots of money 
recording records for other people, he’d 
still record records for us within whatever 


Since you mentioned Urge Overkill, I want to 
touch upon how the explosion of alternative 
music in the early 1990s affected the label. 
Bands that you had worked with—Urge Over¬ 
kill, the Jesus Lizard, the Butthole Surfers— 
suddenly found themselves courted by major 
labels. As a label that had kept a low profile 
for its entire history, what did you think about 
such mainstream attention? 

As you could imagine, it was great and hor¬ 
rible at the same time. Really, we’re talking 
about Nirvana; we’re talking about what 
happened to the independent music scene 
after Nevermind came out. Obviously lead¬ 
ing up to that there was growing interest 
from a more mainstream audience in what 


more people who had never thought to lis¬ 
ten to anything other than what was on a 
major label suddenly started paying atten¬ 
tion. We could get more media coverage 
for our bands, getting press in places that 
may not have written about them before. 
So all of that was great, but of course the 
dark side of that was that there was a target 
on the head of every band that you worked 
with, in the sights of an A&R person for a 
major label. It was also a paranoid sort of 
time, where we wondered, “What’s going 
to happen?” 

The dark side of this moment exposed itself in 
your well-publicized legal battle with the Butt- 
hole Surfers, which ended in 1999 and gave the 
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band sole rights to the records that Touch and Go 
had put out during the 1980s. In court, the legal 
team for the Butthole Surfer essentially argued 
that the “handshake” agreement between you 
and the band was not a legally binding contract. 
Did all of this lead to changes in the way you ran 
the label? 

Honestly, it made me super-depressed for 
about a year. I guess finally at the end of it, 

I realized that so much in life is about per¬ 
spective. Things are what they are. Then 
it’s what do you make of all that? I think I 
finally just looked at it like, “I’ve been do¬ 
ing this for 20 years, and I’ve had this one 
nasty problem. Probably most record labels 
that are in business for 20 years—even if 

“Strategies 


we need to quickly sign four bands.” But 
maybe the reason we do always have some¬ 
thing is because I try to pay attention, and 
if there is something that I hear and really 
like, I make an effort to see if we can work 
with the band. That’s really it. There’s no 
one way, or place, or thing that is a pat¬ 
tern to how we find them. It’s really ran¬ 
dom, like someone in a band we work with 
says “Oh, we had this cool band tour with 
us,” or “My friend’s got this great band,” 
or you read something about a band. But 
the one thing that is constant is I have to 
like it. I’m not going to put it out just be¬ 
cause we can make money. It’s got to be 
something that I really enjoy, and I want 
to meet the people and make sure they are 


selling very much, the fact that it’s selling 
at all means that there are people out there 
who are interested, and to me, they all form 
a sort of chain. I just want them all to be 
available. But now you can also get it digi¬ 
tally, and it’s never out of stock, it’s always 
there. So that’s really exciting. That’s the 
most exciting thing to me out of all of the 
digital stuff. It can all be there. 

Switching gears a bit, how did the idea to 
stage a concert to celebrate your 25th anni¬ 
versary come about? 

We suck at putting out compilation CDs, 
which may seem an obtuse answer. 
[Laughs.] About a year and a half ago, we 
OK, we’re going 


were talking about 


would be way too complex 


they did things exactly the way everyone says 
you should be doing them, as opposed to the 
weird way that I do them—they would prob¬ 
ably have more than one problem. At that 
point I was like, “Fuck it, I’m not going to 
think about it anymore. Everything’s basi¬ 
cally OK. If I start having problems like this 
every year, then maybe things have changed 
and I need to quit or do things differently. 
I’m just going to relax and see how things 
go.” That was five, six years ago. 

How have you managed to keep the label rel¬ 
evant after a quarter of a century? 

It seems like we’ve always been lucky to 
have enough records to focus on that we re 
always really busy, so I’ve never been des¬ 
perate, like “Oh, we have this big hole and 


decent people that I would enjoy working 
with. I’m not going to dread taking their 
phone call, because that would just suck. 
[Laughs.] 

At the same time, through a series of reissues 
and discographies, you’ve sought to keep the 
past of the label well documented. 

We try to keep as much of our catalog as 
humanly possible in print at all times. We 
really look at it like, “What’s the minimal 
amount of these we can press and what’s that 
going to cost? And how many would we have 
to sell to break even? And, at the current 
rate of sales, how many years is it going to 
take to break even if we make 50 ° more of 
these?” It’s my company and these records 
all mean something to me. Even if it’s not 


to be 25 next year, should we do some¬ 
thing fun or cool to draw attention to 
that?” If you look in our catalog you’ll 
see that in 25 years we’ve put out three 
compilations, and that’s it. We attempt¬ 
ed one other 15 years ago that never saw 
the light of day. So, we’re not going to 
do a compilation, so what else could we 
do? The party thing sort of seemed . . . 
live music is still so much more exciting 
than records. All the great bands we’ve 
worked with, I’ve seen them play better 
shows than you would ever hear on any 
of the records they’ve made, no matter 
how great those records are. And one 
thing that I have heard so many times 
over the last five, six, seven years, I’ll 
be talking with somebody about some 
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band that we’ve worked with and they’ll 
be like, “Oh wait, that was on your la¬ 
bel? I love that band, and I never even 
realized that was on your label.” And I 
guess that’s because we don’t really do 
much self promotion. Not that I re¬ 
ally want to start, but I sort of felt like, 
“Twenty-five years! I’m proud we’ve ex¬ 
isted for 25 years doing something like 
this, where we really could bring to¬ 
gether 25 bands from throughout our 
history would be fun and would be a 
way of reminding people of who we are. 
You may know us for this band or that 
band, but that we’re also these other 
15 really great bands that you like that 
you never even think about as us. It’s a 


label, putting out records by very un¬ 
derground bands, that all existed in a 
very underground culture. Even though 
there was the “punk explosion” of I977> 
it was still a very non-mainstream, un¬ 
derground culture in the late ‘70s, early 
‘80s. In the world since the explosion 
of Nirvana in the early ‘90s, it’s been 
disappointing and interesting and in 
some ways bad for business, but also, in 
some ways, good for business. The fact 
that over the last 25 — certainly 15—years 
the underground counterculture that 
we were a part of very early on has been 
fully co-opted by the mainstream. In 
some ways it’s great. There are now kids 
who would have never had a clue about 


ferry. In the row of seats in front of me 
there was a Mexican family with a small 
boy, probably 4 years-old or something. 
And he had a little knapsack with a Mis¬ 
fits logo on it. [Laughs.] I really don’t 
think that kid knows who the Misfits 
are, but it’s just crazy how far at least the 
imagery—or a watered-down image of 
this [punk culture]—has spread. 

Any final thoughts or comments? 

I don’t know. I’m horrible at interviews. 
[Laughs.] The other reason we’re not a 
self-promoting label is I hate doing 
this, no offense to anyone that I’ve been 
interviewed by recently. I’ve been do¬ 
ing them recently because I want people 


a word f or what was going on back then.” 


way of showing the whole picture in one 
quick weekend. It just seemed like that 
would be cool. 

Music Television (MTV) is also celebrating its 
25th anniversary this year. When both you and 
MTV started in 1981, you were obviously coming 
from incredibly different places. Now, however, 
you seem to share a bit of common ground: The 
music of Ted Leo, for example, would not sound 
out of place on the channel, and a track from TV 
on the Radio was actually featured on an episode 
of the network’s Real World series. How has the 
label’s position vis-a-vis popular culture changed 
during these past 25 years? 

Twenty-five years ago, when we started, 
obviously we were a very underground 


what we’re doing, are exposed to it, get 
turned on to it, understand it, and it 
changes their lives. I think having that 
opportunity is great. But the flip side 
is having what you do and believe in get 
watered down in ways that are unappeal¬ 
ing to you. The two go hand-in-hand, 
and I’m not judging, just comment¬ 
ing. I guess it’s unstoppable. You look 
at any counterculture or movement over 
the years, like the hippies in the early 
days. That was a sincere counterculture 
movement that, relatively quickly, be¬ 
came adopted by the mainstream and 
was suddenly a part of the marketing 
and packaging of culture. The same 
thing has happened to punk music. I 
was in Mexico recently, and I was on a 


to write about [the event] so that people 
will know about it and come out, as I 
really do think it’s going to be incred¬ 
ible. The fact that so many bands have 
reformed just to play this—It’s really 
heart-warming to me that these people 
would do this just to be a part of us cel¬ 
ebrating our existence, 25 years later. 
They were a part of us and our family 
and what happened here, and it’s really 
sweet that so many of them are doing 
this. I am just amazed that we are actu¬ 
ally going to have bands from through¬ 
out our 25 year history. We have bands 
from ‘8l all the way to 2006 that are 
playing this thing. It’s pretty fucking 
amazing. ® 
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S ufjan Stevens has been one of the most in¬ 
novative and frenetically productive song¬ 
writer/storytellers on the music scene since 
his humble beginnings in Holland, Ml folk-rock 
band, Marzuki. For that band, he played guitar, 
percussion, and the recorder, and then would 
supplement this output alone in his room, prac¬ 
ticing on everything from the bass to the piano 
to a toy Casio. It wasn't too many years before 
he would declare his desire to write an album for 
each of the 50 states in 50 years. Sound impos¬ 
sible? Maybe not for a man of his many talents. 

While enrolled at Hope College, Stevens 
began piecing together what would become his 
debut solo album, A Sun Came. The album was 
released in 2000 on Asthmatic Kitty—a home¬ 
made label created by Stevens and his stepfa¬ 
ther. The album fell into oblivion; and Sufjan 
fell into New York's New School for Social Re¬ 
search, enrolled as an MFA student in the writ¬ 
ing program. 

Always a storyteller, Stevens sought to 
press the stories rattling about in his head onto 
paper—sans the vibraphone, oboe, and guitar. 
Several years and half an epic later, Sufjan, “tired 
of words, words, words,” reseized his musical 
inclination and penchant for the heroic and pro¬ 
duced the entirely electronic Enjoy Your Rabbit 
Each song on the album is based and titled after 
an animal in the Chinese Zodiac and was released 
with absolutely no text except for a tiny contribu¬ 
tors listing printed behind the disc. 

The album, uncommonly gripping and 
dreamlike, requires a concentrated listen and 
inevitably found itself lost, critically, between 
praise and confusion. One reviewer commented 
with genuine, unembarrassed reflection, “It took 
awhile, but after a few listens, I began to detect 
the order buried beneath the chaos . . . Soon it 
was apparent that these were actual songs, with 
real melodies and structure.” 

Confusion became the most commonplace 
reaction, but Stevens was inspired by the out¬ 
come of Enjoy Your Rabbit—a work nearly two 
years in the making. At the persuasion of friends 
and family, Stevens went back to the proverbial 
drawing board, determined to produce a record a 
bit more accessible, something to sing along to, 
something with words. 

In a triumphant return to a quieter self, Ste¬ 
vens seamlessly yo-yoed back to his student days 
as a fiction writer, compiling the material and sto¬ 
ries that were to become the jumping off point for 
his largest epic to date: The 50 States Project. 
Using old source material, unfinished short sto¬ 


ries and newfound research, Michigan dropped 
in 2003. From its first gentle chords, the album 
drew a timbre universes apart from the brash, 
hectic synesthesia of Enjoy Your Rabbit. With 
this release, Stevens truly began coming into his 
own—and announced the 50 states project. 

Despite his ambitious declaration, what 
followed in early 2004 was not the second in¬ 
stallment to 50 states, but the lush and immacu¬ 
lately composed Seven Swans. Arguably his most 
beautiful album and inarguably the most spiritual, 
Stevens gracefully inquires into the realms of love, 
faith, truth and beauty without ever sounding 
trite or even sentimental. As the album unfolds, 
the lyrics and composition become a practice in 
watching one's chest swell and drop like a pen¬ 
dulum gone awry—the emotional climax com¬ 
ing in the fourth track, “To Be Alone With You.” 
The album also proved to be the calm before the 
storm; a quiet segue into the hoopla that would 
inexplicably follow the 2005 release of lllinoise, 
the sequel to what many perceived to be only a 
gimmick—albeit a good one. 

The result was no gimmick. With songs 
more ornately grounded in the history of the state 
in addition to musical production tightened to the 
point of near perfection, lllinoise was a raucous, 
melancholy, melodic feast to be reckoned with. It 
was the highest rated album of 2005 according 
to the Metacritic Review. It received laurels from 
nearly every magazine that reviewed it. Paste 
Magazine named it the best album of the year, as 
did Pitchfork Media, and just for good measure, 
Stevens was awarded the Pantheon Prize that 
year for albums selling 500,000 copies or less. 

Not a man without humor, Stevens respond¬ 
ed by including the following text in the liner notes 
of Mews Too: An Asthmatic Kitty Compilation, 
“Sufjan Stevens is not going to write a record for 
each of the 50 states after all,” although this text 
was later replaced with the equally interesting, 
“Sufjan Stevens can fold a fitted-sheet.” 

But whether there is ever to be a new edi¬ 
tion to the 50 states project or not, the ferociously 
productive Stevens is back. His newest release is 
subtitled, Outtakes and Extras from the Illinois 
Album! Shamelessly compiled by Sufjan Ste¬ 
vens. And it's true, all true! Stevens has pulled 
together 21 new or altered songs about the state 
of Illinois in a whirlwind of history, glockenspiel, 
and the perpetual self, a follow up 2005's Come 
on Feel the lllinoise. 

Interview by Jennifer Pappas 

Photography by Denny Renshaw 


Your music contains an underlying theme of 
faith—or lack thereof—in today’s culture. 
What compels you to write so often about that 
lack of faith? 

I think we live in a modern world that is 
entrenched in material things, the posses¬ 
sion of things. We live in a very corporal, 
material world and yet, there is a history to 
our world that reconciles with a divine or¬ 
der. Our history has a religion to it; there 
is a mythology of creation. And there is a 
sort of physical, metaphysical explanation 
for everything that’s around us. Yet we live 
in a civilization that puts its faith in money 
and economy and physical objects. And in 
a modern, sort of enlightened world, we 
no longer have to reconcile with divine 
things. I think that’s an incredible conflict 
to be in. In some ways, there’s this mod¬ 
ern, educated, enlightened person, but 
surrounded by the worship of things—junk 
basically. We condescend to kind of primi¬ 
tive superstitions—like a belief in god. 
And yet our junk, it does nothing for us. 
It doesn’t really save us. It’s just thrown 
away, discarded and buried somewhere in 
a landfill. 

The aspect of research to your work is quite 
similar to the process of fiction writing. How 
do you feel about all the precursory work that 
goes into a project like Illinois and the Ava¬ 
lanche ? 

I think sometimes it’s more interesting 
to me than the product. The process of 
managing source material and sort of 
applying it to a song and then render¬ 
ing it through my own history and my 
own imagination. That whole process is 
more satisfying sometimes than the song 
itself. I unearth a lot more material than 
I actually use, obviously. It’s not typical 
of me to do research. I’ve done many re¬ 
cords and I haven’t done research for all 
of them. The Illinois record is almost ex¬ 
clusively based on found material—writ¬ 
ten histories in books and novels. I’m not 
sure I’ll be approaching it the same way 
for the next record. 

Do you think the research aspect and the pull 
to unearth ephemera comes from your start as 
a fiction writer? 

Yeah. Or even before that, when I was do¬ 
ing book reports in high school or when I 
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was taught how to use the card catalog at 
the library. There’s a certain kind of tra¬ 
dition in our educational system of re¬ 
search, of going to the library and taking 
out books and compiling data, and then 
you know, obsessing over the technique 
of footnoting and attributing quotes and 
data to other sources. I don’t know—it’s 
crazy but I love that kind of stuff, I’ve al¬ 
ways loved writing, I think I’m inher¬ 
ently a storyteller, so almost everything I 
write has a narrative trajectory. 

One technique you interweave into the Ava¬ 
lanche and lllinoise is the sporadic placement 
of small instrumental songs with whimsically 
descriptive titles. Is this your way of progress¬ 
ing a narrative without lyrics? 

Yeah. I Sometimes worry that lyrics get 
in the way. That the song as a melody or 


an abstraction is already telling a story. 
So just a sequence of notes can evoke an 
entire novel, they can express an entire 
narrative shape without ever using a sin¬ 
gle word. 

You’ve mentioned in earlier interviews that you 
felt that you were taking a risk, focusing your 
efforts on Illinois, a state you actually never 
lived in. Did it surprise you, the wealth of ma¬ 
terial you got out of it? 

Yeah, I never thought that I would get two 
records out of it. 

Well over 50 songs, with probably a handful 
that you still didn’t use in the Avalanche. 

[Laughs.] Yeah, there are out takes to the 
out takes ... It was definitely a shock to 
discover so many things to write about. I’m 
not sure why there is such a proliferation 


of songs. I don’t think I’ll ever write this 
many songs about one particular subject, 
ever again. 

“Pittsfield” comes near the end of the album, 
and is reminiscent of “Casimir Pulaski Day” 
from lllinoise. It’s similar in a tone, one of 
alienation, and also one of the most narra¬ 
tive songs. 

Yeah, “Pittsfield” is probably the most 
personal song on the Avalanche. It’s based 
a lot on my life growing up in a big fam¬ 
ily where there were a lot of chores and we 
were always being asked to contribute to 
the household. To do work and wash the 
dishes. Work was an important factor in 
our life, and now that I’ve grown up I have 
a different understanding of work. It’s not 
so much about physical exertion but about 
applying skills to particular tasks. It can 
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be an abstract task ... I don’t want to get 
too Marxist on you, but that song is kind 
of a rumination on work in the house, you 
know and chores—that was really impor¬ 
tant growing up. I wrote a series of verses 
for that song and then sort of transplanted 
them in this little town in Illinois that’s 
very similar to the small town where I 
grew up in Michigan, after we moved out 
of Detroit. 

Well, it’s obviously contributed to your ability 
for you to be so productive. 

Yeah. It’s still very self-conscious, from 
that perspective, because it’s a song about 
how much work we had to do and how 
much I rebelled against that. But then I 
realized as an adult and as a songwriter, 
that I have somehow, in me, the inclina¬ 
tion to overwork myself that my father 
had. And I’m just applying it differently. 
So he would spend five hours mopping the 
floor and I spend five hours on a vocal line 
in the studio. 

Has this project become any easier the deeper 
you’ve submerged yourself in it? How feasible 
is the 50 States project to you now that you’ve 
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got three under your belt? 

It’s definitely made me more confident, as 
a songwriter, but it hasn’t made the project 
any easier. It’s still a daunting task. Also 
because I’m approaching each state and 
each record differently. Illinois, I based 
a lot of my efforts on civilization and so¬ 
ciety, cities and on civic pride. So I think 
for my next project I want to focus more 
on the natural world and on landscape and 
on animals, the things that are outside 
civilization and outside recorded history. 
I think that alone creates all kinds of chal¬ 
lenges, and I don’t feel that I’m prepared 
at all to do it. But at the same time, I feel 
more confident as a songwriter, you know, 
I’ve generated over 50 songs for Illinois. 
For one state. 


You’ve said before that you don’t consider 
yourself an entertainer or a performer. With 
the recent success and recognition, has that 
changed at all? 

Definitely. I’ve learned how to reckon with 
the fact that when I’m on stage, I’m enter¬ 
taining people and so I’ve had to buttress 
myself and my band with entertainment 
values. A lot of that might have been over¬ 
extended, but I think that I’ve had to sort 
of deal with the fact that that’s what I am 
on some level. I think I’m actually a song¬ 
writer, obviously, but secondarily when I 
get on stage in front of people, I become 
a performer. I like the social aspect of be¬ 
ing on stage in public with other people. 
There’s a certain kind of communication 
you’re having with your back up singer, 
with your drummer, with your bass player. 
It’s not direct conversation, it’s a musical 
communication and the weird thing is, 
you’re doing it in public. It’s really kind of 
cool. And then, of course, there’s the com¬ 
munication that you’re having with the au¬ 
dience. It’s pretty surreal. ® 
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Celi Farbeb 

I 


that’s the core psychological divide between the 

TWO CAMPS . . . THE ONE SIDE PROPAGATES FEAR AND 
DEATH AND ANTIVIRALS AND CALLS THAT SALVATION. 

The other side propagates a question mark, 

A “WE DON’T KNOW.” 
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M ention Celia Farber's name at a party 
and, depending on the crowd, you might 
get anything from a questioning look 
to a grimace to an all-out swear. Farber is an 
AIDS journalist whose reportage inspires emo¬ 
tions as visceral as the subject to which she 
has devoted her career. For the last 20 years, 
she has written stories about AIDS dissent¬ 
ers—scientists and activists who question the 
causal link between HIV and AIDS. A dissenter 
herself, her pieces cast a skeptical eye toward 
advances in AIDS research, focusing on the hu¬ 
man collateral inherent in drug testing and the 
holes in FDA-sanctioned treatment regimens. 
Responses to her work have included lawsuits, 
laurels, and insults. She has been called every¬ 
thing from a murderer to the best AIDS reporter 
in the country. 

Farber began her journalism career as a 
college-aged intern for Spin in the mid-1980s. 
She wrote a controversial column on AIDS dur¬ 
ing the height of paranoia about the epidemic. 
Since the column's demise, Farber's work has 
appeared in sources like Gear, Salon, and Roll¬ 
ing Stone. In March of this 2006, Farber landed 
the cover of Harper's : her piece concerned a 
whistleblower at the National Institute of Health 
upset about the corners cut in an AIDS drug 
trial, the tenets of AIDS dissent, and the heart¬ 
rending plight of one particular patient. Thanks 
in no small part to this article, Farber’s public 
profile has risen in recent months, making the 
ideas she presents harder to dismiss as part of 
a lunatic fringe. 

In April, Farber published her first book 
with Melville House, called Serious Adverse 
Events: An Uncensored History of AIDS. The 
work is an exhaustive, unflinching exploration of 
AIDS dissent. Farber spoke by phone from her 
friend’s home in Pennsylvania during a vacation 
from her home in New York City. 

Interview by Eugenia Williams 

What’s the most important message that you’d 
like to give the American public about AIDS? 

The message is often misconstrued by 
those who oppose this dialectic as that I 
am a person who “argues that HIV doesn’t 
cause AIDS.” I don’t really argue any¬ 
thing. What I do is track, follow, report, 
unfurl a very undeniably real parallel re¬ 
ality to the orthodox AIDS story, which 
has been spinning and unfurling along¬ 
side the official story for over 20 years 
now. And that’s why I called [the book] 


the Uncensored Histoiy of AIDS. It is an un¬ 
derground story, driven underground by 
media censorship, of a very robust sci¬ 
entific debate that’s fully alive and fully 
ethical . . . I’ve been following this amaz¬ 
ing story for 20 years, running into all 
these characters, these scientists, these 
dissidents, these sort of heroic archetypes . 

. . Kind of sweepingly, [the book] is about 
the death of American science, choked by 
the pharmaceutical industry. 

You often describe the pharmaceutical indus¬ 
try and AIDS culture as Orwellian. What would 
you like to say to people who believe that 
they’re there to help AIDS victims? 

The first thing I would want to say is that 
this may well be the ultimate story of the 
road to hell being paved with good in¬ 
tentions. There has always been a power¬ 
ful, emotional expression of compassion, 
sympathy, empathy, good will, wishing to 
save lives, lamenting deaths, etc. in AIDS, 
embodied by the entire AIDS culture 
. . . but what I see in it is something dif¬ 
ferent, and over the years it’s become al¬ 
most nightmarishly clear that at the root of 
AIDS culture is actually a death cult and a 
death wish . . . the Greeks understood that 
among the most violent things you can do 
to a person is to inform them of or unblind 
them to the day of their death. Everybody 
has a fundamental right not to be told how 
and when they are going to die, and with 
the advent of the HIV/AIDS hypothesis 
and the antibody test, we plunge the world 
into a whole new realm of terror. 

So fear is the greatest harm done by the of¬ 
ficial AIDS story? 

That’s kind of the core psychological di¬ 
vide between the two camps . . . the one 
side propagates fear and death and anti¬ 
virals and calls that salvation. The other 
side propagates a question mark, a “we 
don’t know” ranging all the way from “the 
virus is harmless” to “the virus doesn’t ex¬ 
ist,” or, at the very least, “let’s look at all 
the mess and put it on the table and, so, it 
opens up to maybe you won’t die.” I could 
say it a lot more strongly than that. But, es¬ 
sentially, that’s all the so-called denialist 
camp has ever done, [say] that nobody ever 
proved that HIV caused AIDS, so you may 
as well live until we figure this out. You 


may as well not doom yourself to death. 
That message in itself has always struck me 
as really life-affirming and positive and 
good, but ... I have of course lived and 
seen that it triggers profound rage in a lot 
of people. 

There are those who say that AIDS-dissenters 
kill people. 

Originally what they meant by that, be¬ 
lieve it or not, was that if people thought 
HIV didn’t cause AIDS, it would scare them 
away—and I remember this verbatim—“from 
the only drug that could save their lives.” 
That was AZT, which has subsequently been 
proven to be the most toxic drug ever given 
to humans, a drug which outright killed we- 
don’t-know-how-many tens of thousands of 
early-generation AIDS patients who took it. 
Orthodoxy and dissidents all agree on that. 
AZT was a disaster. 

So then why are AIDS activists so pro-drug? 

The AIDS activists, ACT-UP, etc., were 
seen by the culture as being very good 
people, if not the best people in the world. 
If you say AIDS activists, it’s like saying 
Mother Theresa. I take a darker, more 
complicated view of these people. I think 
they unintentionally, through blindness 
and zeal, created a kind of hell on earth. 
Their big, tragic error in 1986 was to 
shriek for drug deregulation, which they 
got, which the pharmaceutical industry 
was very happy to give them. Deregulate the 
drug safety approval process in the name of 
“I want drugs and I want them now,” and it 
snaps the spine of the FDA drug-approval 
process, which is what brought us to the 
current pharma-dystopia nightmare we’re 
in, where drugs are cranked out with little 
or no safety testing. That all stems from 
the mid-I98o’s zealous AIDS-activist cul¬ 
ture that screamed for, specifically, AZT. 
That’s also very hard to talk about because 
what could be worse than looking around 
and realizing that you were trying to save 
the lives of your loved ones and friends, 
so you had a profound reaction and you 
screamed for something and you got it, and 
the thing you got lead to accelerated death. 
That is so painful that I have no idea how 
to face that part of the history. 

How do you answer the charges of those who 
claim AIDS dissenters follow a conservative, 





blame-the-victim mentality? 

I think that’s politically correct hogwash. 
You can’t cure a disease until you figure 
out what causes it. If I love somebody and I 
see that something they have the power to 
change is killing them, I’m gonna tackle 
that directly. I’m not gonna be polite and 
say the right thing and watch them die. All 
diseases prior to this madness, all study of 
all diseases is rooted in the most impor¬ 
tant question: what is the cause or causes. 
There was an extreme, far-Right, Chris¬ 
tian, lunatic fringe that idiotically started 
carrying on about AIDS being god’s wrath 
against homosexuals. 

Axl Rose wore a T-shirt that read “AIDS: Kills 
Fags Dead.” 

I don’t see why a few idiots and nutcases, 
including Axl Rose, should have the power 
to totally destroy the tenets of epidemiol¬ 
ogy, which is where you trace what every¬ 
body who gets sick has in common. That’s 
what epidemiology always has been and 
always needs to be. What are the causes 
of a disease? They said this was caused 
by a pathogenic retrovirus, as I detail in 
my book [but] I’ve looked at it for over 20 
years and I cannot wrap my head around it. 
I can’t understand it. It didn’t even have a 
good correlation, much less causation. No 
retrovirus had ever been associated with 
disease before. So, it was all these firsts, 
all these extreme conditions. They made a 
leap. They all would say that they made the 
leap because they were rational, and that 
those who didn’t make the leap are irratio¬ 
nal. Denialists. But I see it exactly the oth¬ 
er way around. I think those who were of 
sober, more classical scientific mindsets, 
didn’t make the leap. Those who made the 
leap were driven by other things. I don’t 
know what—greed, fear, ego, all kinds of 
things that should have nothing to do with 
sound science. 


Your detractors claim you have some sort of 
personal agenda to question the link between 
HIV and AIDS. 

That’s another one of those politically cor¬ 
rect airbags that they like to deploy. There 
is no political theme or constellation you 
could find among HIV-dissenters. Most of 
them—if we are talking about left/right— 
almost all the dissent is rooted in the left. 
Basically, this whole discussion revolves 
around what causes illness, and our final 
answer is the same things that have al¬ 
ways caused illness, which is to say extreme 
social marginalization. People who are 
pushed out of society for various reasons, 
and the blinding effects of that on a per¬ 
son’s health. The point isn’t that they were 
gay men. There’s nothing about being gay 
that makes a person sick. They were also 
homeless, and they were also drug addicts. 
In fact, the critique, if you really break it 
down, takes the side of the marginalized 
person and says, “Hey, no wonder you got 
sick! You were suffering all this physical 
and psychological blighting from society!” 

You’ve said that you find the criticism against 
you traumatic. 

[Mockingly.] It has traumatized me deeply! 
The way it affected me is that, when the 
charge was leveled against me when I was 
very young and I was just starting out as a 
journalist in my early 20s, I sort of went 
crazy. I didn’t understand it. It was like 
somebody had put a spear in my gut. You 
set out as an earnest journalist. You want 
to break the story and glean the truth . . 
. and suddenly, this charge, in the sort 
of Kafka sense, this heavy accusation that 
comes down on you is so extreme. If I had 
been a little bit older, if I had been a little 
bit more sophisticated, I would have un¬ 
derstood that the charge was insane, and 
that the charge was indelibly connected to 
a sick dialectic. I didn’t understand that. I 


took it very literally and I took it very per¬ 
sonally. I can see now, looking back, that 
I had to stay with this thing to get my soul 
back. I had to wait it out until I could keep 
walking into that fire and come out whole 
again instead of shattered, and keep re¬ 
turning to it. I stayed with it long enough 
to see that the things we were accused of 
20 years ago, 15 years ago, IO years ago, 
one after another, those bubbles popped. 
The heterosexual AIDS pandemic popped. 
The AZT promise popped and turned into 
mass death. AIDS in Africa—the popula¬ 
tion on the continent has grown by 3 00 
million people since the mid-iq8o’s. So, 
nothing they have said has panned out or 
been true, and I stuck around long enough 
to see that, and to see that the dissenters 
and the critique, as chaotic and messy as 
it sometimes got, resembles reality. So I’ve 
gotten a lot more confident and found my 
peace with this whole thing. But the Harpers 
episode was sort of like a flashback to ear¬ 
lier traumas. We knew [people] would get 
angry, but they kind of outdid themselves. 

Your article tells the story of Joyce Anne Haf- 
ford, a mother misdiagnosed with HIV who 
died as a result of experimental drug therapy. 
Robert Gallo of the Treatment Action Cam¬ 
paign refutation of your piece blamed the doc¬ 
tors involved and accused you of irresponsible 
journalism by reporting her story. How did this 
make you feel? 

I was actually sickened by that, specifi¬ 
cally. When the article came out and I 
went out on a couple radio shows, I real¬ 
ized I couldn’t even talk about it because 
it’s just one of the saddest, most grotesque 
things I’ve come across. I thought when I 
put it into the article and I knew we were 
gonna lead with it, I thought they would ig¬ 
nore it and try to go silent about it and put 
the attention somewhere else, but I never 
thought or dreamed that they would revert 



IF I LOVE SOMEBODY AND I SEE THAT SOMETHIN G THEY HAVE THE ^ 
POWER TO CHANGE IS KILLING THEM, I’M GONNA TACKLE THAT 
DIRECTLY. I’M NOT GONNA BE POLITE AND SAY THE RIGHT THING 
AND WATCH THEM DIE. 
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the charge to Harpers and to me for report¬ 
ing it. The line in the TAC/Gallo mani¬ 
festo about that was as follows, I have it 
memorized: “Farber Reports on the Death 
of a Single AIDS Patient as Though This 
Were Significant to HIV Research.” See 
what I mean? I wasn’t reporting on Joyce 
Ann Hafford’s death to say something 
about a blip in HIV research. I was saying 
something about a tragedy and a death and 
a 14-year-old-boy crying for his moth¬ 
er. Their expression of coldness, even by 
their standards, was extreme, but it taught 
me once and for all who they are. If they 
couldn’t simply lament that woman’s death 
. . . that means they would like to throw 
that woman and her life and the lives of her 
children and the life of her family on some 
kind of garbage heap, which is the bonfire 
of holy AIDS research. 

What about the African Americans who feel 
as though they’re being used as guinea pigs 
for AIDS research and are therefore feeling 
disenfranchised? 

The most disturbing and shocking thing 
about the new divide is actually the naked, 
raw racism of the white liberal elite media 
and AIDS establishment toward the Af¬ 
rican-American community, whether it’s 
here or anywhere in Africa. That’s such a 
huge subject, but it was never more starkly 
shown than through their disgusting re¬ 
sponse, or lack of response, to the ICG 
horror that was exposed by the journal¬ 
ist Liam Scheff, which was that African 
American orphans were subject to a battery 
of HIV drugs. When they refused to swal¬ 
low them, they cauterized them straight 
into their stomachs via plastic tubes. Sev¬ 
eral died. Virtually all have been incapaci¬ 
tated. I’ve seen them with my own eyes. In 
that moment, when the white liberal media 
should have realized there was only one 


possible reaction to this, which was horror, 
they had a choice between, “Do we con¬ 
demn the drugs and have the human reac¬ 
tion, which is horror, which means we’re 
going to have to be in the same camp as the 
dissidents, or do we just have a totally in¬ 
sane reaction and repudiate all of this and 
cough it up like a hairball because that’s 
how much we hate the dissident debate?” 
Of course they did the latter. They chose to 
attack the journalist, to attack the idea that 
there was anything wrong with this, and 
thereby to attack the African American 
community head-on. The African Ameri¬ 
can community knows that. I went to hear¬ 
ings at City Hall in New York, and African 
American leaders were standing up and 
their fury was real and palpable. They said, 
this issue is of utmost, grave importance 
to us, more so even than police brutality. 
I don’t want to be another white person 
speaking for black people, but I can be a 
reporter on the black community’s reac¬ 
tion. I know they have been so condescend¬ 
ed to from the beginning of this AIDS 
culture. It’s always been the idea that black 
people are spreading the virus and that 
they don’t understand the importance of 
taking their meds and they’re so paranoid 
because of Tuskeegee. There have been New 
York Times articles about this angst, of “How 
do you get around black people’s suspicions 
of modern medicine.” It’s so racist! 

Do you consider yourself an anarchist, or is 
that just your political background? 

I reacted with wild enthusiasm to the an¬ 
archist literature and that core idea, that 
simple idea of looking at power as opposed 
to systems. So all the anarchist ideas ap¬ 
peal to me still and speak to me still. I feel 
like now it’s more of an emotional sen¬ 
sibility in me. If I had to say what I am, I 
would say I’m some kind libertarian an¬ 


archist, but god forbid some libertarian 
anarchist intellectual asks me to explain 
myself. I would fall on my face. 

How do you think that your anarchist back¬ 
ground is reflected in your reporting? 

I have said that the whole ethos of AIDS 
reportage has been extremely . . . submis¬ 
sive. There’s always been this self-pro- 
claimed absolute authority, let’s call them 
AIDS Inc., with the government, and the 
industries, and the AIDS organizations, 
and the activist groups. They’re all part of 
this authoritarian voice. 51 As a reporter, 
I have been accused of being—well, I have 
been accused of everything. But one of the 
things is knee-jerk anti-authoritarianism, 
and where I have felt frustrated is where I 
have wanted to shake these reporters and 
say, “What are your ideas about govern¬ 
ment, because my core idea about govern¬ 
ment is that it is almost an impossibility 
that government is not lying, thwarting, 
and destroying truth and human life.” 
That’s how I see government. You see, gov¬ 
ernment is the rub. A lot of people on the 
mainstream left can agree, and almost ev¬ 
erybody can agree, that Pharma is bad, 
which is what people have finally started to 
wake up to. My loneliness, I guess, or my 
frustration, or my feeling of being mis¬ 
understood is in [the fact that the HIV] 
hypothesis came from a US Government 
press conference. So all of my wiring, every 
cell in my body was sort of prepared by my 
anarchist years to assume that whatever the 
hell they were saying, it had to be looked at 
with real skepticism and scrutiny. ® 
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T he Second City is home to a plethora of 
incredibly interesting people, including 
(but not limited to) Dante Carfagna. A self- 
declared “high-strung” guy, Carfagna is known 
for his incredible knowledge and collection of 
rare funk and soul records. Mostly dealing in 
45's, Carfagna buys and sells records to collec¬ 
tors all over the world, all the while looking for 
the next rare find, as well as bringing his collec¬ 
tion to the masses via a shared DJ night (“Sheer 
Magic”) at Chicago bar Danny's, in which fellow 
record enthusiasts Shawn Pauling and Court- 
land Green spin rare 45's exclusively. The time 
spent by Carfagna locating and documenting his 
finds is exhaustive, and his enthusiasm is obvi¬ 
ous when talking with him. Though his morning 
was spent selling records to someone who had 
driven from Detroit just to see him, Carfagna 
was able to take the afternoon to talk to Punk 
Planet about everything record-related in his 
owl-filled apartment. 

Interview by Dave Hofer 

Have you always been into obscure music— 
soul music? 

My parents were into soul music. I’ve just 
always bought records. My learning curve 
was pretty steep ... a couple years ahead. 
All I’ve wanted to do is buy records and 
look through shit. 

What prompted that? 


Hip hop. Looking for samples. Finding 
records that were already used. That was 
the main impetus. I always liked rap mu¬ 
sic from hearing it on the radio. My friend 
and I would always buy hip hop records, 
but that was tough in Columbus. You had 
to search them out. Once Public Enemy 
happened, it was all over. What happened 
to them? God . . . they were incredible. I 
was a disciple of that shit. When I moved 
to Florida, I moved in next to Professor 
Griff. That’s how I got to meet him and 
all of these people. That was in I99°> i n 
Miami. I was hanging out with Professor 
Griff at Luke Skyywalker studios. When I 
told my buddy Eric in Columbus that I met 
Professor Griff, and not only did I meet 
him but he lived two doors down from me. 
He was like, “No way.” I asked how I could 
show him proof and he was like, “Send 
a picture.” At the time, it sounded far 
fetched, but literally, that was all that was 
in our lives was Public Enemy, I think 
it set me on what I do now, because I im¬ 
pressed [Griff] with the record shit, so I 
was like, “I should go crazy with this! ” Not 
for the sake of getting credibility, but it 
was obviously something I was fascinated 
with anyway, and it opened up this world 
to all these other people that were inter¬ 
ested. People you wouldn’t normally asso¬ 


ciate with it. Griff was crazy about looking 
for records! He was really into it . . . that’s 
what we did most of the time was hit shops 
in Miami, which were good at that time. 
He was looking for sample stuff, and I was 
looking for whatever . . . cool shit. 

How did it come about that you realized you 
were living two doors down from Professor 
Griff? Was he out watering his lawn? 

He was fidgeting with his key in the door! 
He wasn’t wearing his SlW gear, but it was 
like SlW casual. He could have been a 
thousand feet away, because at the time I 
was so sensitive to that shit. I walked up to 
him and I was like, “Hey!” I couldn’t even 
get anything out of my mouth! He was cor¬ 
dial, but I was so star struck! 

Was it intimidating, as a white person . . . 

I was all about the music, though. One of 
the first things I asked him when we were 
hanging out was, “How much do you have 
to do with the production on these re¬ 
cords?” He said, “none,” but he knew how 
to produce, he knew how to make music. 
When I started to go with him to Skyy¬ 
walker studios, you could notgetmore black 
than that. I met some really intense dudes 
... it would be like two years ago meeting 
Young Jeezy or something. What the fuck 
do you talk to this dude about? 
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So why did you leave a situation like that? 

To go to college. 

You didn’t explore even trying to stay in 
Florida? 

I didn’t like Miami. I wasn’t into it. I liked 
certain aspects of it, but I grew up in Co¬ 
lumbus. [Miami] wasn’t for me. 

Was looking for records super intense and pas¬ 
sionate this whole time? 

It never went away. That’s the first thing I 
did when I went anywhere. As soon as I had a 
free minute, I was going to go to the shop. 

What did you do when you graduated? 

I worked in a record shop. 

What happened when you got a job there? 
How did that affect your passion? 

The thing is, they don’t exist for the most 
part anymore, these monstrous record 
stores. Stores that have monstrous amounts 
of volumes. They’re unsanctioned librar¬ 
ies. They’re often better than the vinyl 
holdings of an established library. There 
is no filter on it. 

No red tape? 

Yeah, it’s raw. From these people into this 
one building. It was fucking wicked. I’ve 
never seen a shop like that in my life. Once 


I got out of school, I worked there full¬ 
time. Literally, I woke up, I got there, had 
something to drink at nine in the morn¬ 
ing, grabbed a box of records off the floor 
and looked through what it was. Everybody 
could buy there, so the volume of stuff that 
came through there . . . look at it, grade it, 
price it. It was like a record store on ste¬ 
roids! Kansas City is a great town to buy 
any sort of second-hand goods because 
of its location, being in the center of the 
United States, people are either coming or 
going. They might stay there for a while, 
but when they leave, they’re like, “I don’t 
want this shit.’’ That’s why there were so 
many records in that store. 

That sounds, to me, like another great situa¬ 
tion. So what prompted you to leave? 

I don’t know. I lived there for seven years. I 
visited Chicago and I liked it. 

What did you do when you moved to Chicago? 

Sold all of my soul and funk LP’s. It was 
like 1,200 records. That doesn’t sound like 
a lot to some people, but they were really 
good records. Hand-picked, really clean 
. . . I’m a condition freak, so there wasn’t 
anything shitty in there at all. 

Did that pain you? 

No! Not at all . . . you just wipe it. I gave 


some stuff to my younger brother. I didn’t 
have to work for a while. 

Now, when it comes to record dealing, with 
something like eBay so firmly in place with its 
proxy bidding system, how do you get accurate 
prices for records? 

It’s from dealing with materials for so long. 
The main thing, with any collectible, is 
condition. I don’t care how rare something 

is, there are certain things you’re not go¬ 
ing to find in good shape. For what it’s 
worth, condition is the main thing. Cer¬ 
tain records are hard to find clean. I al¬ 
ways do it like that . . . OK, I’ve never seen 
this . . . or if I turn something up ... if I 
get it directly from somebody involved with 

it, I’ll listen to it and think about what the 
market is for something like that and price 
it to sell. 

In the sort of business you work in, it’s ob¬ 
viously a hobby, but do you see yourself as 
someone who’s just trafficking these records, 
or someone that’s trying to get these records 
home to the right place? 

Both. Sometimes, I’m a little picky about 
who I sell records to, you know what I 
mean? Something really special, that I 
know is never going to turn up again, and 
I’m mainly talking about 45 s bere, the 
person I give it to will do something with 
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it instead of letting it languish. They’ll 
let a lot of people hear it through DJ’ing 
or they’ll re-issue it later on, those kind 
of things. But, for every record you find, 
there’s this whole other option to source it 
and put it back out, because nobody is go¬ 
ing to find it. You have the money you can 
make from selling this simple document, 
to the additional money you can make by 
duplicating the document, legally with the 
artist or whatever. Anybody that’s involved 
with that business, and I do a little of it 
myself, I’d prefer to sell to them because 
they’re going to do something with it. 
they’re going to use it as a tool to do some¬ 
thing bigger. That’s not the most impor¬ 
tant thing, but it comes to mind. It’s a cus¬ 
tomer thing. Like a record shop, it should 
be about the customer. 

Are there people that see something wrong 
with what you do? 

You get into ethics with some people. It 
doesn’t have anything to do with walk¬ 
ing into a shop, finding something un¬ 
der-priced, and buying it to re-sell. Some 
people might think that’s bullshit, but it’s 
going to happen. You can’t know every¬ 
thing. People get paranoid and don’t want 
to put anything out on the rack. That’s 
bullshit. Ethics questions come in if you’re 
dealing with the person directly who made 
the record, you want to compensate them 
fairly, but you don’t want to annihilate 
your margins and make a little bit of mon¬ 
ey for spending .a year on the phone trying 
to find them. What I tend to do, is simply 
ask the person what they want for it. If I’m 
looking at a stack of 30 records and they 
ask five dollars each, I’m like, “Well, I’ll 
give you 15.” Just to make it worth every¬ 
body’s time. 

Where does your interest in the medium of 
45’s come from? 

It’s just that much closer to the people. 
Anybody could make a 45 • The world of 
the 45 I s 100 times bigger than the world 
of the LP. It didn’t cost any money to make 
them. You and I could take the tape we’re 
making right now, press a 45 it and 
throw them away. It’s really close to the 
streets, really close to the people. Yes, it 
was mass-manufactured, but a person paid 


to do that. An individual paid for that, it 
came back to them, and they did what they 
wanted with it. It’s like sustaining their 
decay as spirits. If an individual makes a 
record, long after he’s gone that circulates, 
and you can listen to it. You don’t have 
any connection to that person, but you do, 
indirectly. Especially something that was 
privately pressed by an individual, what¬ 
ever kind of music it is. They’re gone. It’s 
emissive. It’s like a postcard that you sent 
from wherever . . . beyond the grave! The 
45 is so voluminous, how many there are 
from every single city. 

Just the fact that somebody at one point han¬ 
dled it and now you’re handling it. . . 

They made it! They spent time! A 45 I s a 
three-minute blast of whatever. If you look 
at a bunch of LP’s, each record is 4° min¬ 
utes . . . the amount of time it would take 
to play all of those . . . but think of all the 
time it took to make the music! You’ve got 
months, years in each of those. The time 
representation of this shit . . . someone 
should do a study about abstract time the¬ 
ory and having it encapsulated in a 3 mm 
thick idea folder, basically. 

Do you ever question what you’re doing? Like 
that you’re buying and selling people’s ideas? 

No, I’m selling the document. I’m not 
selling their ideas. I’m selling the Cliffs’ 
Notes. If they didn’t want anyone to hear it, 
they wouldn’t have mass-manufactured it. 
I’m just selling a piece of paper and plastic 
that has their idea on it. 

Do you think that interest in records will even¬ 
tually wane? 

There just won’t be any more records. 
There’s a lot of records in the United 
States, but to be able to find them . . . 
they’ll all be in collections somewhere. A 
lot will be destroyed. 

Is that good or bad thing that these records 
have found their way into collections? 

I’d rather have them floating around so 
I could find them! It really stinks that 
the MP3 doesn’t have an actual form. CDs 
will become collectible; they already have. 
There will be a renaissance of CD collect¬ 
ing. Think about how many bullshit local 
CD-Rs come out with handmade covers. 





The thing about the GD-R and CD collect¬ 
ing is that those things are so easy to dupli¬ 
cate. You can duplicate all parts of it. Where, 
if you find an old 45» you’re not going to be 
able to, in your house, re-create that. 

How long do you think before vinyl becomes 
undesirable? 

That’ll never happen. That’s the thing . 

. . it’s a proven archival material. It lasts 
forever. Stored carefully, it hold infor¬ 
mation longer than many other things. A 
CD will eventually deteriorate, tape will 
grow weak, but on records, the informa¬ 
tion never deteriorates. The printed word 
is pretty much the only thing that lasts as 
long. Stored carefully, it’s inherent struc¬ 
ture won’t decompose. Words aren’t going 
to start sliding off the page in a book. 

How do you describe yourself when people ask 
what you do? 

I tell them I write, because I do. I don’t want 
to get involved. If you get me talking about 
record details, like we are, this renaissance 
or supply and demand, or the ethics of the 
whole thing. It’s just a bag of worms. I’m 
passionate about it, so I get involved. 

How did you get involved with writing? 

Wax Poetics contacted me. I’ve been writing a 
book for the past six and a half years about 
funk on 45 • • • endless, endless pursuit. 
They contacted me and they wanted me 
to be their fact-checker for all this stuff. 
There’s so many names bantered about, 
chronology, record information stuff. I’m 
a decent writer, I guess. I’ve learned how to 
write through doing this stuff. What’s fun¬ 
ny about this, if I do say so ... I try to do a 
column that runs whenever I write it, ba¬ 
sically, called “Left Field Americana,” and 
I try to write about records that the next 
dude simply can’t get, because there’s one 
copy, like an acetate or you talk to the art¬ 
ist and they’re like, “Yeah, I made five and 
burned the other ones.” It’s gotta be inter¬ 
esting, it can’t just be unique. Interesting 
records that there won’t be another copy 
of. Take the whole collecting aspect out of 
it and deal with the materials at hand. The 
sound of it, what the hell is going on . . . 
it’s not worth any money, there’s no money, 
and I’m not selling it. 


Do you see yourself making new connections 
for years to come? 

The one thing that’s cool about the In¬ 
ternet, is because knowledge is so easily 
distributed and received, there’s a lot of 
young people that are getting into weird 
music, or at least seeking it out through re¬ 
issue. New blood is great. 

What made you want to re-issue things? 

I was often in the situation where the stuff 
was there, and even if I’m not interested in 
it, someone’s going to want it. I’ve already 
got the contact with a particular person to, 
say, buy records ... if the music is good 
enough and you know a reputable company 
that might be able to do something with it, 
you might as well be the referral guy. Put 
these two parties in contact. I wish every¬ 
body felt that way, because people throw so 
much stuff away that’s important to some¬ 
body, somewhere. 

How do you get involved with the actual 
artists? 

Sleuthing. Just trying to find them, usu¬ 
ally in pursuit of records. I’ll find a really 
obscure record, or a friend will, and we ll 
try to source it. See what the story about it 
is, see if you can find more copies. Usually 
you’ll find a copy that’s destroyed and you 
see if you can get a copy that’s doable. Pret¬ 
ty much everything that’s come through 
my house, one copy of it has gone in my 45 
collection. 

When it comes to your trade, what do you see 
happening to it in the future? 

It’s just going to get harder and harder. 
I don’t consider it what I do. It’s a great 
way to make money, but have to work real 
hard at certain aspects of it. I’ll always 
buy records, don’t get me wrong. I can’t 
not buy records. I could have two min¬ 
utes to get to my best friend’s wedding, 
see a shop, and have to look through the 
new arrivals. I’ll sell all this shit. I’ll 
probably keep certain things, but for 
the most part I’ll sell this crap sooner 
than later and buy some real shit. ® 


It really stinks that the 
MP3 doesn’t have an 
actual form. CDs will 
become collectible; they 
already have. There 
will be a renaissance 
of CD collecting. 
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I t’s been nearly two decades since the world 
last heard from Chuck Dukowski. The original 
Black Flag bassist helped define not only the 
legendary hardcore band but also the early Los 
Angeles punk scene thanks to his aggressive 
playing style and role as an unofficial spokes¬ 
person of the band. This oftentimes found him 
defending the violence at Black Flag's shows 
(and in punk in general) as well as stating his 
outspoken beliefs on society and government 
control of mainstream media. 

Dukowski met future band mate Greg Ginn 
around 1976 after selling the guitarist an am¬ 
plifier. The bassist, who was playing in a band 
called Wurm at the time, was living in “a derelict 
neighborhood in Torrance” with friend and fel¬ 
low Wurm member Ed Danky, but says his initial 
contact with Ginn wasn’t anything memorable. 
“That meeting was really kind of incidental,” 
Dukowski continues. “We didn’t start hanging 
out until I moved to the Wurm Hole, which was 
on the strand in Hermosa Beach.” 

Dukowski immersed himself in what he 
calls “a big party scene” while living in Hermosa 
Beach and met original Black Flag and future 
Circle Jerks singer Keith Morris during Morris’ 
lunch breaks from his father's tackle shop, the 
Tackle Box. Morris was performing in an early 
incarnation of Black Flag called Panic and re¬ 
introduced Dukowski to Ginn, this time with 
greater results. He soon joined the band, which 
until that time had never had a permanent bass 
player, and the quartet changed its name to 
Black Flag shortly thereafter. 

Black Flag became the forerunners of what 
many consider the second wave of punk in Los 
Angeles, if the first included bands such as the 
X, Germs, the Screamers, the Weirdos, and 
the Zeros. The arrival of Black Flag's legendary 
debut, the “Nervous Breakdown” EP changed 
punk. Self-released on the band’s label SST 
Records, the four-song record featured four 
relatively normal-looking people performing a 
visceral style of punk that would go on to be 
labeled hardcore by those seeking to distance 
themselves from this new scene. 

The record was original scheduled to be 
released “around 1978” on Bomp Records, 
Dukowski says, but never materialized due to 
financial problems at that label. Ginn had busi¬ 
ness experience due to an electronics company 
he owned called SST, and decided to use this 
moniker as a way to issue the band's music. 
Ginn's hands were full with the day-to-day op¬ 


eration of the electronics company and asked 
Dukowski to help with the label, where he 
would remain as a partner until 1990 and an 
employee until 1998. 

SST would go on to issue not only every 
Black Flag release, but also underground clas¬ 
sics from the Bad Brains, the Descendents, 
Husker Du, Saccharine Trust, Sonic Youth, Di¬ 
nosaur Jr., the Meat Puppets, and the Minute- 
men, a group that embraced the DIY spirit who 
Dukowksi calls “a true collective.” While some 
might view working at a label as a deterrent to 
making music, Dukowski views his days at the 
label as nothing but fruitful. 

“I love other people’s music and art so 
much,” Dukowski says. “Working with it lets me 
be involved with it. Making an environment for 
creative expression and giving people a vehicle 
to put their stuff into the world is so satisfying. 

I truly believe [it] makes them create something 
they might not have otherwise.” 

Dukowski’s resume makes him a walk¬ 
ing, talking punk-rock encyclopedia; an expert 
on everything from a bassist’s role in a band, 
how to operate a successful independent label, 
and do-it-yourself van repair. His insight could 
fill volumes, but his thoughts on personal free¬ 
doms, government control, and war that set him 
apart. He’s friendly, articulate, and genuinely 
seems concerned for the greater good of the 
world, but hasn’t lost a touch of the unbridled 
passion that helped earn Black Flag a place in 
the history books. 

Now the father of four, Dukowski has 
teamed with his wife and vocalist Lora Norton, 
reed player Lynn Johnston, drummer Bill Stin¬ 
son and guitarist Milo Gonzalez (the eldest of the 
couple’s children) to form the Chuck Dukowski 
Sextet, an avant garde group that mixes Black 
Sabbath and John Coltrane with the intensity of 
his former group. The group recently released 
“Eat My Life,” the CD6’s first full-length on his 
Nice and Friendly Records. The record includes 
appearances by Saccharine Trust’s Joe Baiza, 
Fatso Jetson’s Mario Lalli, and Flea from the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers. 

Dukowski discusses his new band with 
Punk Planet , his days working at SST Records 
and his stint in Black Flag, which includes piv¬ 
otal recordings of punk staples such as “Six 
Pack,” “Nervous Breakdown,” “Rise Above” 
and “Wasted.” 

Interview by Ryan Ritchie 


How did the Chuck Dukowski Sextet begin? 

We began as a group of pure improvisa¬ 
tion but settled into the song-based format 
we have today. I always wanted to play with 
our reed player, so after jamming with 
our drummer I called Lynn and he came 
aboard. I didn’t start out with the inten¬ 
tion of having Lora as the singer of the 
group. I saw her sing and play guitar with 
another band she had and we made music 
around the house so I knew she was tal¬ 
ented. Recently we added Milo Gonzalez, 
the oldest of our four children, as our gui¬ 
tar player. 

Is it hard being in a band with your spouse 
and child? Do band issues carry over into your 
personal life or vice versa? 

I think it’s easier, actually. Lora and I al¬ 
ready have a solid partnership. We’re going 
in the same direction and that settles a lot 
of issues right there. The joys and trials of 
the band carry over into everything and we 
share that with our children, too. Min¬ 
gling professional life and personal life is 
nothing new for me really. When I was in 
Black Flag we all lived and worked togeth¬ 
er. The band and the label were our social 
and work world. 

Are your children aware of your musical 
past? 

The kids are aware of my past and they’re 
proud. Part of what we are trying to do with 
our band is cut through age and generation 
barriers. All music is the product of the 
particular stew of influences and tastes of 
its maker. We’re excited by the prospect of 
making intergenerational music in a non- 
traditional genre. We want to give our kids 
the freedom to do what inspires them with 
or without us, but we’re glad they like to 
make music with us. 

What has fatherhood taught you? 

Being a father has helped me cut through 
the generational mistrust that our society 
promotes. The kids have really radicalized 
me. Dealing with the schools, their propa¬ 
ganda, their straight-up hostility toward 
children and teenagers. All these idi¬ 
ots are screaming about family values but 
don’t think to give the kids five minutes of 
peace to spend with their families. I had an 
administrator tell me that four-plus hours 
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PART OF WHAT WE 
ARE TRYING TO DO 
WITH OUR BAND IS 
CUT THROUGH AGE 
AND GENERATION 
BARRIERS. ALL MUSIC 
IS THE PRODUCT 
OF THE PARTICULAR 
STEW OF INFLUENCES 
AND TASTES OF 
ITS MAKER. 
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I'VE GOTTEN MORE 
RADICAL WITH TIME AND 
I DON’T CONFINE IT 
TO MY MUSIC. 
LIKE OUR ALBUM 
COVER SAYS, 
‘EVERYTHING YOU 
DO IS A STATEMENT.’ 



of homework a night was not very much 
homework! I was flabbergasted! They only 
have six hours after school till they have 
to go to bed. God forbid they have a music 
lesson or just want to play. 

Did that have anything to do with the overtly 
political messages of your record? 

I’ve gotten more radical with time and I 
don’t confine it to my music. Like our al¬ 
bum cover says, “Everything you do is a 
statement.” 

One of the things that jumped out at me was 
the “Don’t join the military!” line inside the re¬ 
cord. You obviously aren’t pulling any punches 
when it comes to your thoughts on that. 

I hope people don’t join the military. I 
think they squander people’s lives. There 
is much more desperation and poverty in 
this country than is widely acknowledged. 
Good people join the military because 
they see it as a viable economic option, but 
they pay for it with their health and their 
lives. It’s not worth it. Those in power are 
getting richer and their money is covered 
in blood. Governments are always try¬ 
ing to give noble reasons for its citizens 
to die for their profit. They’re perverting 
the selflessness of the protecting instinct. 
That damages soldiers, their families and 


by extension American society. And how 
about Iraqi society? The suffering they 
must be enduring is virtually unimagina¬ 
ble. I don’t think George W Bush is feeling 
guilty and it sickens me that my taxes go 
to fund these atrocities. Our government 
makes me afraid for the safety of my chil¬ 
dren and for the safety of the planet. 

Your liner notes also say punk is dead. 

Lora wrote that part. When people are 
saying punk’s not dead you know they’re 
just kicking the corpse, trying to get it to 
move. Some punky boy band is pulling the 
corpse’s puppet strings, trying to get it to 
slam dance, but it’s just not the same. 

What have the crowd reactions been? Are they 
expecting a Black Flag clone? 

The crowds have been great. I don’t think 
they’ve been expecting a Black Flag clone 
and if they did, one look at us and they 
could see that’s not what they’re going to 
get. That said, I think we get the respect of 
any hardcore fan. Lora steps to that. She’s 
not a mellow vocalist and our version of 
“My War” is faster than Black Flag’s. 

What was your role in the band? 

I tried to fill in holes, especially after 
Keith left. I made a real effort by being 
interesting on stage. I booked the tours. I 


bought a van so we could tour. I made sure 
we played with interesting bands. I dealt 
with the club owners. I made sure we got 
paid. I promoted aggressively. I covered 
LA with flyers. I made sure our records 
were stocked in stores and that we got paid 
when they sold. I financed “Jealous Again” 
with my own money. I did anything that 
needed doing. 

I read you were the one responsible for setting 
up all those tours for SST bands. Where did 
you get the inspiration to do that and how did 
you do it when DIY touring was non-existent? 

I traveled across North America twice in 
a VW van with my friend Ed Danky and 
that experience encouraged me to tour. I 
knew it was possible to make it, just living 
in your car with the bare minimum. I got 
some help from Chichi, the Dead Ken- 
nedys’ manager. She gave me some con¬ 
tacts, promoters and stuff. The Subhu¬ 
mans’ manager Dave Spanner and DOA’s 
manager Ken Lester were also really help¬ 
ful getting me started. 

Does Black Flag’s legacy surprise you? At the 
time did any of you suspect the group would 
have such a lasting impact? 

I can’t speak for anyone but myself, but 
once we got going, yes, I did feel like the 
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WHEN PEOPLE ARE 
SAYING ‘PUNK’S NOT 
DEAD,’ YOU KNOW 
THEY’RE JUST KICKING 
THE CORPSE, TRYING TO 
GET IT TO MOVE. SOME 
PUNKY BOY BAND IS 
PULLING THE CORPSE’S 
PUPPET STRINGS, 
TRYING TO GET IT TO 
SLAM DANCE, BUT IT’S 
JUST NOT THE SAME. 



music was important enough to people 
then that it would have an impact down 
the line. We were making music that was 
different from what preceded us and from 
what was contemporary. Many of the bands 
that were an influence on me were no big¬ 
ger than Black Flag, so even then I could 
see us being the same for others. 

What are your thoughts on each singer and 
their role? 

Every singer brought his own particular 
greatness. Keith [Morris] had an extreme 
intensity and emotion in his singing. His 
emotional range was unrivaled. He could 
switch on a dime from heavy to funny. Ron 
[Reyes aka Chavo Pederast] plugged into 
Keith’s role quickly but had a different style. 
He was more fun-loving than Keith and 
not as heavy. He had a powerful stage pres¬ 
ence and a strong voice. He moved around 
the stage a lot and broke the mike stand ev¬ 
ery night. His style worked well on songs 
like “Jealous Again” but he had a terrible 
time with some of the darker material like 
“Depression.” Dez [Gadena] had a much 
more stable personality and didn’t have the 
problems Henry had with the audience. He 
was very soulful and rhythmic and a great 
improviser. That line on “Louie Louie” 
“you know the pain that’s in my heart / it 


just shows I’m not very smart / who needs 
love when you’ve got a gun / who needs love 
to have any fun,” he came up with that on 
the spot. But he didn’t have the strongest 
voice and had trouble with his throat. He 
just shred his vocal cords, which limited 
him musically and caused him a lot of pain. 
Henry [Rollins] was the heaviest Black Flag 
singer. Listen to “Damaged I”—you can’t get 
heavier than that! Perhaps that’s one of the 
reasons he had trouble with the audience, he 
was so aggressive, it challenged people. He 
was, and is, a focused, diligent and energetic 
man. I feel like I only got a handle on his 
style with songs like “My War” and “I Love 
You,” which were written right before I left. 

During your stint, when was the band most 
potent? 

As a five-piece with Henry singing and Dez 
on guitar, when we recorded Damaged and 
for a time after, circa ’8l. After that things 
started to tear at the group’s core. The Uni¬ 
corn thing was very destructive for us. I’d 
say a close runner up was around the Nervous 
Breakdown recording with Keith. 

Explain how you left Black Flag. 

This question is a doozy. Some have 
claimed there were musical problems but it 
was really an issue of power and control. It 
still makes me angry if I think about it. It’s 


what the song “My War” is about. 

When did you begin at SST and when did 
you leave? 

I did some of everything there was to do. I 
sold my share of the partnership in 1990 
and stayed on as an employee until 1998. 

Was it difficult working there after leaving 
Black Flag? 

There was a lot of negativity surrounding 
my leaving Black Flag. Henry actually sug¬ 
gested he quit and form a band with me, 
but I told him to stick with Flag. I thought I 
was out of everything, but Greg called and 
said he hadn’t meant I was out of SST. I was 
still pretty shell shocked when I think back 
on it. One could wonder why I went back to 
SST at all but playing music isn’t even what 
I did most of the time. 

Do any groups or records stand out as some¬ 
thing you were proud to be associated with? 

During my days there was a lot to be proud 
of. I think we put out the best music any¬ 
where at that time. Saccharine Trust was 
and still is a great band. The Minutemen 
continue to be a big inspiration to me 
and I’m proud to be associated with their 
work. The death of D Boon was so tragic. 
We could really use a good D Boon protest 
song nowadays. ® 
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World War III 


Jl , uuL- 


A SURVIVAL GUIDE 


W hen fighting between Israel and Hezbollah guerillas began in June, it 
felt like the world was rapidly and painfully descending into chaos. 
Today, with a shaky truce holding in Lebanon and ongoing wars and 
occupations continuing in Iraq, Afghanistan, and the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip—not to mention the state of fear spread thickly through¬ 
out the globe—it still feels like we’re sitting on a tinder keg; like Word 
War Three is looming just ahead. Since the key to survival is understanding, we bring 
you a variety of stories from and about three very different war zones: Afghanistan, 
Israel/Lebanon, and Iraq. The tales, articles, interviews, and analysis that lay beyond 
are dense with information and laden with the weight of the times, yet they also hunt for 
solutions to survival and deliverance into a better time. 
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Never Ending War 


When author AC Thompson ventured into Afghanistan, he was a witness to the “dark symmetry” 
of the US terror war. An interview by Daniel Sinker. 


I NVESTIGATIVE REPORTER AC THOMPSON GOT HIS START A DECADE 

ago writing for punk magazines (including this one) and roading for 
bands. Since then, he has become one of the Bay Area’s leading 
muckrakers. Setting his sights on the US’s war on terror, Thompson 
travelled to Afghanistan to uncover the government’s hidden prisons to re¬ 
search for his book Torture Taxi: On the Trail of the CIA's Rendition Flights. 
The trip opened his eyes to the way the US is waging war today. 

How did you go from selling merch for Avail on tour to sneaking into 
black sites in Afghanistan? 

Ten to 12 years ago, I was writing for punk magazines and roadieing 
for bands. I was enjoying it, but gradually I started writing for bigger 
publications. I ended up doing eight years at the San Francisco Bay Guard¬ 
ian, and eventually moved over to the SFWeekly here. I wanted to write 
in venues that people that didn’t agree with me would read, and that 
I would have a little more impact outside of my little community of 
fairly like-minded folks. As far as how we ended up in Afghanistan, 
Trevor Paglen my co-writer was really interested in the planes that 
were being used by the government for extraordinary rendition of 
terror suspects. One of the things I have learned to do over the years 
of being an investigative reporter is how to pull together corporate 
records and find the paper trails that are out there for businesses. So 
he came to me and said, “Hey, if I was going to research the compa¬ 
nies that own these planes that I believe are connected to the CIA, 
how would I do it?” We started geeking out on the spot and pulled to¬ 
gether the corporate records. It was basic corporate muckraking: who 
owns the company, where do they operate out of, who are their board 
members, how long have they been in business. And that started us 
looking at CIA front companies the CIA was using to grab terrorism 
suspects and ferry them around the world to secret prisons. 

That makes sense to me—I understand the process and how that is 
done—but how do you then make the leap into actually going to Afghani¬ 
stan. What are the logistics of getting there and getting around? 

We knew that Afghanistan was key to the extraordinary rendition pro¬ 
gram. If you followed the story carefully in the New York Times and the 
Washington Post, and you read the human rights groups’ reports, you could 
figure out that one of the key places that terrorism suspects were being 
dragged to was Afghanistan. We realized that we wanted to go there and 
be on the ground and chase whatever leads we could find. We also knew 
that those facilities were the easiest for us to locate because of the infor¬ 
mation that had slipped out about them. We knew there were facilities 
in places like Morrocco, Romania, and Poland—or at least there had 
been—but the place where there was the most information about was 
Afghanistan, We ended up staying at a hotel that caters to foreigners. 
Basically, the people who stay there are private military contractors— 
some of them probably mercanaries—and foreign journalists. We had 
a contact for a fixer, a guy named Maiwand Mrowat, who’s an awesome 
dude who runs a little media company there, but given the economy 


it was a lot more money for him to come work for us for a few weeks, 
showing us around, introducing us to folks, translating for us. He had 
tons of contacts already. So we could pick his brain and he was really 
helpful in providing sources for us. 

What were your impressions of the country? The war started there five 
years ago—and ended, in most people’s minds not long thereafter—but 
it’s still on there. What were your impressions of the country now ? 

It’s a lot worse than you can tell from the television and the media here. 
You occasionally hear about a bomb blast over there, or fighting with 
the Taliban. But what you don’t realize until you’re actually there is that 
a large chunk of the country is still in ruins. When you’re in Kabul, a city 
of three or four million people, there are no stoplights in the entire 
city—it’s not like there didn’t used to be, but none of that is there now. 
The infrastructure has crumbled and not a hell of a lot of it has been 
rebuilt. There are people living in shipping containers and squatting 
next to the bricks that used to be their houses. I understand that it’s 
better than it was five years ago, but it’s not like Kabul is bustling with 
big construction projects to restore the city to what it once was. And 
when you talk with people, you get the impression that they’re pretty 
disappointed about it. They thought that they’d be able to leap from 
being a very poor, impoverished country to having an American-like 
standard of living very quickly. That hasn’t been the case at all. There 
is no economy there. When people say that opium poppies supply 50 
percent of Afghanistan’s economy, that’s probably a low figure. People 
are scavenging to survive. They’re growing what they can grow, whether 
it’s poppies or vegetables. The money that was supposed to flow into 
the country really hasn’t. Probably another 30 percent of the economy 
is Western aide money in various forms, but it’s not nearly enough to 
rejuvenate the nation. 

So did the people you interacted with just feel abandoned? 

We interviewed a gentleman who had been high in the Taliban, Mul¬ 
lah Zaeef, and while we didn’t find him to be a very likable guy—he in¬ 
sulted our translator right off the bat for not wearing sufficiently holy 
garb—we also felt like some of the things he said definitely reflected 
where people were at. People were frustrated, they were desperate, they 
were hungry; they were tired of lawlessness, they were tired of fight¬ 
ing, and they were unhappy with the US and European forces. Sure, 
those forces have done a lot of things that are helpful—they have rebuilt 
schools and built roads and all that stuff—but they’ve also jailed huge 
numbers of people without charges and tormented or tortured a lot 
of them. You definitely got the sense when we talked with the Mullah, 
that he was relishing the moment. He felt like, “Oh yeah, the Ameri¬ 
cans and Europeans really felt like they could waltz in here win every¬ 
one over, but that really hasn’t happened. And now things are turning 
back in our favor and people are frustrated with the Americans.” Right 
after we left the country, places we visited in Kabul were burnt to the 
ground because people were rioting against the Americans. 
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It’s been five years since September 11, 2001. And the larger story 
you’re telling isn’t simply of these secret planes and prisons, but the 
story of the war that began that day: a war fought using questionable 
means and tactics, like these rendition flights and secret prisons, that 
were previously unheard of. What do you think your research says about 
the way America is fighting wars now? 

There is definitely a dark symmetry to how all this happened. It starts 
with something that originates with Taliban folks and A1 Qaeda folks 
in Afghanistan and five years later we’re back there looking at what 
has come since, looking at where we’re at now. And where we at now 
is that America has created this whole web of secret jails in Afghani¬ 
stan. People don’t understand this. When the President makes a 
speech and admits that we have been keeping some “high value” pris¬ 
oners who have a lot of information in secret jails, he is misstating 
things greatly. Throughout the country of Afghanistan, we have cre¬ 
ated an entire network of detention centers, prisons, jails—whatever 
you want to call them—that are secret. And these are run by the mili¬ 
tary, not the intelligence agencies. These are places that the Afghan 
government can’t go into, the Afghan human rights commission¬ 
ers can’t go into, that the UN can’t go into, that journalists can’t go 
into. These aren’t the places that the media has been focused on and 
said, “Oh, we’re worried about the conditions in these secret pris¬ 
ons—are people being tortured by the CIA?” These aren’t the places 
the President is talking about. These are the places that are non con¬ 
troversial. These are the places that the US military has set up and in 
those facilities—from everything I can tell, from interviewing people 
who were in them and interviewing people who monitor them—peo¬ 
ple have been repeatedly subjected to absolutely atrocious, horrendous 
abuse. Abuse that’s just like Abu Ghraib. When I started to inter¬ 
view people who were in these facilities, it made me realize that Abu 
Ghraib really wasn’t an aberration, It really looks like one facet of a 
much larger picture, So what do I think about the prosecution of a 
war where we go to somebody else’s country and we turn it into a sort 
of unaccountable prison state? I don’t think that’s a very good thing. 
I think it’s tremendously disturbing. Now partially you can under¬ 
stand it: If you are prosecuting a war, things are not as neat and tidy 
as you’d like them to be. But what I can’t fathom is turning German 
Shepards loose on people. I can’t fathom beating people repeatedly. 
I can’t fathom holding people that you think are Taliban or A1 Qa¬ 
eda incommunicado for months or years. I can’t stomach the idea of 
psychologically torturing people—of barring them from sleeping, of 
barring them from speaking, of barring them from eating; of sub¬ 
jecting them to extreme heat and cold. These are things we’re doing 


to garden variety, average Afghans who are suspected of simply being 
a Taliban sympathizer. It’s the same thing the CIA is doing to people 
that they think are high-value terror suspects that they’ve grabbed 
from Malaysia and Macedonia and all over the word and dragged 
them to Afghanistan. These things are happening there because it’s a 
territory that is basically mired in chaos. You couldn’t do it here. You 
couldn’t do it most places. 

To me then the real question is: How does this stop? One disturbing 
aspect of this to me is that it seems that, by and large, the US military 
and the intelligence agencies, don’t give back the things that they get. 
Historically, those genies don’t get put back in bottles. So how, in your 
mind, do we retreat from this precipice? 


What makes it end? What happens to get the people who are run¬ 
ning it to give back a little power and say they shouldn’t be doing 


this? I think the key thing is that 

every day of our lives we need to 

[wake up and realize that our country is a distinctly different coun-J 

try than it was five years ago 

; that we are doing these absolutely atro- 


cious things to people; that we are acting like the worst dictators and 
the worst despots that we grew up taught to revile. Five years ago the 
US could credibly talk about stamping out torture and the abuse of 
human rights in other countries and now, the place that we need to 
look to address that is here. 5[ I think that we’ve done a lousy job of 
focusing on that. I don’t mean to be down on folks, but the Euro¬ 
peans who play a much smaller role in all of this—some of their in¬ 
telligence agencies have collaborated with ours, some of them have 
allowed their airspace to do the flights that take people to the secret 
prisons—they’re very, very unhappy. All their governments are doing 
these massive investigations into the process of extraordinary rendi¬ 
tion. I think one thing we need to do is realize that it behooves us to 
pay a little more attention to the Europeans and make it in an issue 
here. That may be a lame answer, but you’ve got to start somewhere. 
And that somewhere is at making this an issue: the US shouldn’t 
torture people, shouldn’t hold people in secret forever. If that be¬ 
comes an issue, you start moving things in the direction to force the 
CIA to give back. There is precedence of that. In the ’ 70 s, because 
the public was outraged over the excesses of the CIA, and Watergate, 
and a lot of other things, congress reigned the agency in. Thanks to 
Senator Frank Church, Congress put some curbs on the power of 
the CIA. I don’t think that’s beyond the realm of the possible, but 
there has to be the public pressure—pressure that makes people like 
John McCain pass legislation that doesn’t just say torture is bad, but 
really put effective curbs on the President and people in the execu¬ 
tive branch. © 


Body Count 


Estimated number of civillians killed in the 2001-02 US-led air war in Afghanistan: 3600+. 

(source: Dr. Marc Herold, University of New Hampshire) 
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Dark Prisons 


Inside Afghanistan, a network of US prisons keep “high value” prisoners captive. Subjected to 
torture and held indefinitely, these hidden jails represent the dark side of the global war on 
terror. Travelling to Kabul to investigate, authors Trevor Paglen and AC Thompson uncover 

these prisons’ secrets. Excerpted from their book Torture Taxi: On the Trail of the CIA’s Rendition Flights. 


A s our Ariana Airlines jetliner descended into Kabul 

International Airport, we were struck by the fact 
that Kabul looks more like a vast and unconstrained 
settlement than a major city. No skyscrapers line 
the sky, no glass buildings shimmer with the glint of the sun. 
Smog and dust fill the valley. Simple adobe dwellings clutch their 
mountainside foundations. If we didn’t know our destination, we 
might have guessed that we were about to land at a rural military 
landing strip, not the biggest airport in the country. Our glimps¬ 
es of Kabul from the sky attested to the successive waves of unre¬ 
solved warfare that have sculpted the city. The worn and eroded 
craters and bombed-out aircraft are a reminder of Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar’s continuous mortaring of the airport during the nev¬ 
er-ending inter-warlord skirmishes of the pre-Taliban era. Ware¬ 
houses and depots near the airport have fresh scars and blast holes 
from American bombs. 

As we strode across the runway to the bunker-like terminal, a 
convoy of Humvees motored toward an idling Blackhawk helicop¬ 
ter, while, overhead, an F-l6 lit its afterburner with a sky-splitting 
scream and thundered away. 

Inside, the terminal was dirty and dark—half the lights 
were broken or flickering—and large chunks of the metal ceiling 
drooped precariously. Most of the signage was hand-written and 
the lone luggage carousel was only semifunctional. Painfully skin¬ 
ny Afghan police checked visas, while hefty white men in Oakleys 
and body armor toted Swiss-made submachine guns in the baggage 
area just beyond the last of the numerous checkpoints. 

The airport, we would soon find out, was emblematic of the 
entire city: Five years after US soldiers arrived, Kabul was still 
wrecked, still a combat zone. Throughout the city, electric power 
was intermittent. Every traffic light in this metropolis of three 
to four million was busted. Huge numbers of people were still 
dwelling in the rubble, squatting in bomb-collapsed buildings or 
camping beside the ruins of their obliterated homes. And the hos¬ 
tilities were ongoing, albeit on a decidedly smaller scale. 

We’d come to Kabul to search for black sites, the secret CIA 
prisons where detainees from the war on terror are held incom¬ 
municado and tortured. From media reports and interviews with 
human rights experts, we’d learned that Kabul is, or had been, 
home to at least two of these facilities. The first, located in an old 
brick factory on the outskirts of town, was known by a code name: 
“the Salt Pit.” The second facility had earned the nickname the 
“Dark Prison” or the “Prison of Darkness.” We wanted to see these 
places, to see what kind of local knowledge Afghan people living 
around the facilities had and, if at all possible, to talk to people 
who’d been held in them. 


At the time of our investigation in Afghanistan, very lit¬ 
tle was known about the “Dark Prison.” Several prisoners held 
in CIA custody for several years before ending up at Guanta¬ 
namo Bay had described the place, and they believed the Dark 
Prison to be situated in or around Kabul. No one besides the 
agency and its allies, however, is sure of exactly where the facil¬ 
ity is located. Some theorize that it may actually be located on 
the same “campus” as the Salt Pit. Ex-prisoners, including Bin- 
yam Mohammed, Jamil el-Banna, and Hassan bin Attash, offer 
similar and consistent accounts of the Dark Prison: They describe 
a darkness so thick that they could not see their own hands; Emi¬ 
nem’s Slim Shady album and other abrasive music and sounds were 
blasted twenty-four hours a day; interrogations were held under 
strobe lights; and prisoners were strapped to the ceiling. Bisher 
A1 Rawi, who was held in the Dark Prison beginning in December 
of 2002, described “some sort of satanic worship music” in con¬ 
stant rotation, impenetrable darkness, and the unsettling sight of 
masked guards periodically moving through the corridors with 
dim flashlights. 

Although we made repeated inquiries about the Dark Pris¬ 
on while in Kabul, we focused our efforts on the Salt Pit, which 
we knew to be located near the Kabul airport. The Washington Post 
had disclosed the code name of the facility in March of 2005 . At 
that time, the paper had reported that the facility had been “torn 
down” and relocated elsewhere. In November, the Post added, in its 
important report on the secret CIA secret prisons in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, that problems with security on the road leading to the Salt 
Pit had caused the facility to be temporarily abandoned during 
the years of its operation. During the time the facility had been 
closed, the Post reported, prisoners had been moved inside Ba- 
gram airbase and, eventually, to another location. 

Once the Post disclosed the CIA code name “the Salt Pit,” we 
began following the story. Immediately interesting to us was a cur¬ 
rent satellite photo of the Salt Pit that the Post had published with its 
November report; the photo showed two large structures. When we 
procured a second satellite photo, one taken in early 2001, it was 
immediately clear that the site the Post had disclosed was indeed in 
heavy use: The early photo showed only one building. The second 
building had been added after the American invasion. 

Working with easily accessible satellite imaging services, we 
worked to confirm that the photo the Post had published was in¬ 
deed the Salt Pit. Detainee accounts had all noted that the prison 
was only a ten-minute drive from an airport. Because we knew that 
the rendition flights landed at Kabul, we assumed, given driv¬ 
ing conditions in Afghanistan, that the facility in question could 
not be more than four to six miles from the airport. Armed with 
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a map drawn by former prisoner Khaled El-Masri, we were able 
to confirm that the facility the Post had highlighted must indeed 
be the Salt Pit. Because no journalist had ever visited the site, we 
wanted to see the facility up close. 

• • • 

Our home base for our time in Kabul was the Mustafa Hotel, a five- 

story, ’70s-vintage structure in the center of the city that regularly 
plays host to low-budget foreign journalists, US military contrac¬ 
tors, and freelance soldier-of-fortune types. Guarded around the 
clock by burly AK-47-equipped security, the Mustafa also hap¬ 
pens to be one of two places you can buy alcohol in Kabul. Among 
locals it’s somewhat notorious for incidents like a gun battle that 
erupted in the lounge between two drunken Yanks—a GI and an 
ex-GI—that purportedly lasted three hours and consumed over 
one hundred rounds. The mirrored walls of the lounge were still 
pockmarked with bullet holes some six months after the firefight. 

Locals call the Salt Pit the Hecht Hochtief, recalling the Ger¬ 
man construction company that had built the factory before civil 
war had ripped the country apart. We asked our translator to find 
a driver familiar with the outskirts of Kabul to take us to the aban¬ 
doned factory. “We need to find an old man,” he had informed us. 
“Someone who has been in Kabul long enough to remember when 
the place was still a working factory.” When we finally found a driv¬ 
er who knew the way, he asked for 15 dollars, big money in Kabul. 

As we slipped out of town, the already rutted road worsened, 
the dust thickened, and the air grew hotter and drier. There are 
two major roads that connect Bagram and Kabul, and this road is, 
by far, the less traveled. We quickly found ourselves in a desolate 
valley, home only to a few scrap-metal yards. Plumes of black smoke 
rose from all around us—the product of brick-baking furnaces. (At 
one point along the way we encountered a bit of a traffic jam: a herd 
of goats pushed across the road by a bearded shepherd wearing tra¬ 
ditional Afghan clothes, but, oddly, sporting a baseball hat. When 
the shepherd turned to look at us, we saw that his was a “KBR” cap— 
a gift, we supposed, from Kellogg, Brown and Root, the notorious 
military contractor and Halliburton subsidiary.) 

As we approached the brick factory itself, we could easily con¬ 
firm that the ten-acre campus, which is surrounded by a larger 
collection of structures and buildings, is still, in some ways, ac¬ 
tive. We knew from reports that some parts of the facility were 
used to train Afghan counterterrorist forces, with other parts of 
the campus used as a CIA substation. In CIA parlance, the Salt Pit 
was a so-called “host nation” facility—ostensibly run by Afghans, 
but entirely managed and financed by the CIA. (The Post had re¬ 
ported that the CIA pays the entire cost of maintaining the Salt 
Pit, “including food, water, and salaries for the guards.”) It was 


important to the CIA that outsiders understood the compound to 
be a “host nation” facility. If, for example, a prisoner were beaten, 
tortured, or died in the hands of Afghan guards, the agency could 
either deny responsibility for the incident, or argue that the site 
wasn’t under US jurisdiction. We were thus not surprised to find a 
large hand-painted sign at a checkpoint that labeled the facility, in 
English, as an Afghan military facility. No PICTURES, it noted. 

As we approached the facility, we looked beyond the wall and 
past the guard towers and saw the dilapidated ex-brick factory. It 
matched the satellite photos. We knew that it was Hecht Hochtief, the 
Salt Pit, but asked guards who stopped the car, and who were wear¬ 
ing unmarked green uniforms, what the place was. They predict¬ 
ably replied that it was an Afghan military facility. 


B^HWe pressed them, asking if there were Americans there. The 
[guard said: “Yes, lots of Americans.” We observed two Americans 
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We tried to informally ask other questions, but the guards, 
not responding, lazily asked where we were going. Realizing no 
more information was forthcoming, we replied, “Back to Kabul.” 

• • • 

We weren’t just interested in staring at the compounds that held 

detainees—we wanted to actually talk to people who’d been held 
in the Salt Pit, Dark Prison, or any other secret facilities. To that 
end, we met with journalists of Pajhwok, one of the few indepen¬ 
dent news agencies in Afghanistan, a sort of Afghan Associated 
Press with twenty-three journalists spread across the country in 
ten different bureaus. We met Farida Nekzad, Pajhwok’s manag¬ 
ing editor, in the organization’s backyard, on a tree-shaded stone 
patio surrounded by a high stone wall topped with spikes and de¬ 
fended by armed guards. Our hope was that Nekzad and her col¬ 
leagues might be holding some clues about the CIA’s secret fa¬ 
cilities, or might have interviewed people who’d been jailed and 
released by the agency, or might know who we should talk to. 

“We haven’t been able to get into the jails where the Americans 
keep prisoners from other countries,” said Nekzad, who wore western 
clothes and bright, glittery, gold nail polish. “They have very tight se¬ 
curity—and it’s not Afghan security.” In fact, Nekzad continued, she 
and her colleagues hadn’t been able to visit any US detention facili¬ 
ties—and neither had the Afghan government. But she’d heard about 
what might be another secret American jail, a place near Kabul’s 
District IO police station, not far from the Haji Yaqoub crossroads. 
Nekzad stressed that she was just going on whispers and speculation 
about the place. “We’ve heard there are foreign prisoners there, but 
we don’t have any proof. We cannot say definitively that it’s an Ameri¬ 
can jail because they have very tight security.” 

Another Pajwok journalist joined us and offered some more 
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thoughts about the various prisons in Afghanistan. “In this coun¬ 
try,” he said, “the commanders, the warlords have their own jails 
in their own homes. Sometimes these jails are underground. In 
Baghlan province the local warlord has a jail made of shipping 
containers. Two weeks ago a man was killed in the jail. The gov¬ 
ernors also keep people prisoner in their homes, and in shipping 
containers. The governor of a province in the south has a jail in 
the basement of his house.” 

Despite the chaotic, ad hoc nature of the Afgan justice sys¬ 
tem, Nekzad was annoyed by the notion of the US importing 
prisoners into her country. “Why are [the prisoners] here if they 
haven’t committed a crime in Afghanistan?” she asked. “Every 
country has its own rules and constitution. Why should these peo¬ 
ple be here? Maybe the Americans think there are no rules here, 
no constitution.” She encouraged us to check out the spot near the 
Haji Yaqoub intersection. 

• • • 

It was our translator’s idea: We’d simply ask the police what they 

knew about the secret facility that Nekzad had told us about. 

And before long, we had arranged an audience with the dis¬ 
trict police chief, who spoke to us in his office, a grimy room 
painted white, gray, and tan, and adorned with a color photo of 
the Northern Alliance leader Ahmed Shah Massood who had been 
assassinated just days before September II. The police official, a 
gruff man who would only identify himself as MrHabibullah—giv¬ 
en the security situation, many Afghans, even government offi¬ 
cials, are fearful of giving their full names to the media—shared a 
few tidbits of information. “Even Afghan police are not allowed to 
go there,” Habibullah told us from behind his large wooden desk. 
“Only Americans can go there—and not all Americans. Nobody 
knows what happens there.” 

We thanked Habibullah for his time, shook his hand, and ex¬ 
cused ourselves. As we walked past the stench of an open-air trash 
dump, we decided to check the place for ourselves and headed up 
the street. A couple of blocks from the police station, the road, 
Street Two, ended abruptly, cut off by a wall of five-foot-tall con¬ 
crete blast barriers, sandbags, and coils of razor wire. A skinny Af¬ 
ghan guard sat in front of the roadblock. Our translator asked him 
what he was doing. “It’s an American operation. They do coun¬ 
ternarcotics and counterterrorism work,” the guard replied. We 
told him we wanted to speak to the boss and the Afghan guy turned 
around and looked at the next line of security, a pair of Nepalese 
Gurkhas sitting in a plywood guard shack overlooking the blast 
wall. Wearing Oakley shades and pointing American-made M-l6 
assault rifles at us, one of the Gurkhas spoke into a radio. 

Soon a pair of guys who looked like Americans (they were 
white guys in T-shirts and tan fatigue pants) emerged from the 
complex. They were armed with pistols. Looking at their stringy, 
unwashed hair—far longer than regulation military length—and 
lack of uniforms, we figured they might be the US Army Delta 
Force, whose members are known for refusing to hew to standard 
Army grooming protocol; CIA operatives; or mercenaries work¬ 


ing for a private military firm. When one of the guys opened his 
mouth, we immediately knew they weren’t Americans—he had a 
discernable accent. “Bosnian,” he explained, before refusing to 
tell us who he was employed by or what they were doing. Another 
character swaggered out to talk to us, a tall, heavily muscled black 
man cradling an assault rifle. This guy was actually an American— 
“from Maryland”—but like the others, he wouldn’t give us a clue 
about what he was doing or what his name was. 

• • • 

As WE hunted for people who’d been kept in the secret prisons, 

we kept hearing about Dr Rafiullah Bidar, the regional direc¬ 
tor for the Afghan Independent Human Rights Commission, 
and a man reputed to know as much about what’s going on inside 
the US’s Afghan detention centers as any civilian in the country. 
Bidar has debriefed scores of ex-prisoners captured by the US. 
Through our translator, we arranged an interview with Bidar. 

Our translator was a little nervous about heading to Gar- 
dez, a dirt-road city of some three hundred thousand southeast 
of Kabul. “Going to Gardez is risky,” he told us, looking just a 
tad spooked. Bad things have a way of happening out in the prov¬ 
inces. In 2004 , Medecins Sans Frontieres, the French medical 
aid group, pulled out of Afghanistan after five of its personnel 
were slain for no discernable reason in the northwest region of 
Badghis. Back in the states, an American professor who’d done 
research in Gardez had informed us that things could “get hairy 
there quickly.” The town was more conservative than Kabul and 
was reputedly a hub of Taliban-type activity. 

In preparation for the trip, our translator laid down a rule: 
Everyone would wear traditional Afghan garb in an attempt to 
blend in more with the locals. And he would check in regularly 
with friends at the UN about the security situation on the roads. 

The drive to Gardez took us through a vast moonscape of 
sand and rock punctuated by the occasional mud-brick village. 
Out on the plains, herders led their mangy camels alongside piles 
of stones slathered with red paint—a warning that they were walk¬ 
ing next to live minefields. The road, freshly built by a Turkish 
company, was a smooth, fast blacktop with no speed limit and 
little signage. We made it to Bidar’s office without incident; only 
later would we learn that a bomber had blasted the town of Logar 
shortly after we drove through it. 

Bidar, a Soviet-educated political scientist, is a small man 
with a bald head, prominent, arched eyebrows, and a salt-and- 
pepper beard. Sitting in his office, Bidar told us the Kandahar 
and Gardez offices of the Human Rights Commission were spear¬ 
heading the organization’s probe of abuse within US detention 
centers. “In 2005 we worked on 113 cases of complaints of abuse by 
coalition forces,” he explained. “Eighty-five of those complaints 
were handled by the Gardez office,” while the Kandahar branch 
dealt with the remainder. 

The commission, he explained, was wary of being used as a 
propaganda tool for anti-American elements within Afghani¬ 
stan. “Americans are here to help us, to rescue us. But we want the 
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Americans to respect the law. They have to respect human rights,” 
Bidar said. “In 2005 , the Americans admitted they have twenty 
jails all over Afghanistan and five hundred detainees,” he told us. 
“It was a good achievement for us to get them to admit this. Un¬ 
fortunately, we were not allowed to go see these prisons. Finally, 
we decided to do interviews with detainees released from jails. 
They told us how they were tortured.” 

Most of the ex-prisoners were villagers captured for being 
alleged Taliban or al-Qaeda sympathizers, though Bidar thought 
that most of them weren’t involved in politics at all. 

A middle-aged man named Allah Noor, a small-time mer¬ 
chant with a produce stand in the heart of town, had a typical 
story. He was grabbed by US soldiers on a winter afternoon in late 
2003. “When they entered my shop they asked an Afghan transla¬ 
tor to tie my hands,” Noor told us. “They wanted to know ‘where 
the guns were.’” The troops, he explained, thought he was provid¬ 
ing weapons to the local Taliban guerrillas—though, in fact, he 
had no arms. 

The soldiers blindfolded and hooded Noor before driving 
him to a nearby base. When the blinders were removed he was in a 
locked room surrounded by two Afghan translators, three Ameri¬ 
cans in civilian garb, and three Americans in military uniform. 
They stripped him naked and took photos from all sides. Some of 
the US personnel began asking him questions through the trans¬ 
lators, while others, Noor said, “started to beat me very badly. 
Then they forced me to sit in a position that was impossible.” 

He stood up and demonstrated this for us by bending over at 
the knees like a baseball catcher and then thrusting his torso for¬ 
ward in an obviously uncomfortable position. The beating went 
on for three hours, before they “gave me only trousers and put me 
in a big dark room. It was the beginning of winter. The room was 
very cold and there were holes in the roof. The snow was falling on 
me. I had only one thin blanket. I was under the snow for days.” 

The next day, soldiers attacked him with a snarling Ger¬ 
man shepherd. For days he wasn’t given any food, or allowed to 
use the toilet, or allowed to pray. Eventually, they put a hood 
back on and took him to Bagram military base via chopper. 
Since the CIA moved its prisoners out of Bagram and into the 
Salt Pit in 2001, the US military has used the base as a key jail 
for suspected insurgents. 

At Bagram, Noor was hooded, handcuffed, shackled at the an¬ 
kles, and thrown into another room. “I realized there were other 
people in there because they were moaning. Then they started to 
beat us with punches and kicks.” Again, a dog was loosed on them. 
When he was pulled out of this room, the soldiers made him run to 
an interrogation chamber while hooded, chained, and cuffed. 

After the first interrogation session he was given strict com¬ 
mands, instructed not to talk to soldiers, nor to other prisoners, or 
to even look at other prisoners. The abuses went on and on and on 
for about five months, until, with little explanation, Noor was set 
free by the US and walked out of the prison. He had no idea who his 
fellow prisoners were—he hadn’t been allowed to speak to them—or 


whether the men who’d worn street clothes while questioning him 
were agents of the CIA or another intelligence service. 

Gannat Gul, a 38-year-old veterinarian, had a similar story. 
But unlike Allah Noor, Gul had eventually been permitted to talk 
to his fellow inmates at Bagram, and he learned that he was part of 
an international cast. Among the prisoners, said Gul, were Iraq¬ 
is, Iranians, Saudis, Yemenis, and Pakistanis—none of whom had 
been caught in Afghanistan. All of them, he told us, had been ab¬ 
ducted outside of the country and brought to Bagram. 

The more people we interviewed in Afghanistan, the more 
obvious it became: Questions specifically about CIA black sites 
made little sense—they were hopelessly naive, attempting to make 
distinctions where none seemed in order. For a somebody like Al¬ 
lah Noor or Gannat Gul, black sites were indistinguishable from 
military prisons, which were in turn indistinguishable from in¬ 
formal prisons run by the United States’ warlord allies, which 
were in turn indistinguishable from the American occupation it¬ 
self. The whole country was, in many ways, a giant black site. 

It’s easy to imagine that when the Americans came to Afghani¬ 
stan, they must have seen what Augustus had seen in the German for¬ 
est, or what King Leopold had seen in the uncharted recesses of the 
Congo: a space beyond the recognizable world; a dark, lawless space; 
an incoherent, incomprehensible space. A space where anything 
could happen. And somehow, in turn, imagination became reality. 
The act of seeing a space where anything could happen helped create 
a space where anything would happen. Afghanistan became a space 
in the image of the improvised and irregular CIA and Special Forces 
units. A space without uniforms, where it’s unclear who is working for 
whom. Where violence is like the architecture: ad hoc, informal. 

Afghanistan, given these American perceptions, was almost 
destined to end up playing host to a Dark Prison, to become a place 
where people like Khaled El-Masri, Binyan Mohammed, and 
countless others could simply vanish off the face of the earth. 


are in Afghanistan, where there are no laws . . . nobody knows you 
are here,” the interrogators had told El-Masri. “We can do with 



AS OUR 727 LIFTED OFF KABUL’S BATTERED AIRSTRIP FOR A FLIGHT TO 

Dubai, the plane once again provided a brief view of the city. The 
bombing and ruin were once again plain to see. But there was 
something else. At the far end of the tarmac, nestled behind a 
chainlink fence, was a Lockheed Hercules aircraft, a white tur¬ 
boprop plane with a single blue stripe down its fuselage. We’d 
seen this plane before: as an icon on a computer screen, and as a 
registration number in a flight log. It was, in fact, one of the four 
planes that had landed at Desert Rock Airstrip more than three 
years before. A few months before we traveled to Kabul, we had 
tracked it flying out of the US on a path that went from Florida, to 
Fresno, California, to Honolulu, Hawaii, and on to Andersen Air 
Force base on the island of Guam. Then it had disappeared. © 

Excerpted from TORTURE TAXI: On the Trail of the CIA's Rendition Flights. Copyright © 2006 by Trevor Paglen and A.C. Thompson. 
Published by Melville House. Available wherever books are sold. 
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The Refusers 


As the Israeli armed forces dropped bombs and lead a ground assault into Lebannon, Maya 
Schenwar discovers a small but vocal movement of Israeli “Refuseniks,” a group that questions the 
legitimacy of the war through the teachings of the Torah and the history of Israel. 


I N THE PAST FEW MONTHS, THE ISRAELI GOVERNMENT HAS MET WITH 

a tidal wave of international opposition. Even the Bush Ad¬ 
ministration—though still overwhelmingly supportive of Is¬ 
rael—urged it to tone down the civilian casualties and move 
toward peace negotiations in the war against Lebanon in Au¬ 
gust. However, international media tend to portray public opin¬ 
ion within Israel as unified, as if the country is composed of one 
mind, one mouth, and one heart. 

It’s true that most Israelis generally support their military. 
According to a survey by Israeli newspaper Yedioth Ahronoth, at the 
beginning of the Lebanon War, 8 l percent of Israelis were in favor 
of the government’s actions. However, the 19 percent of Israelis 
who opposed the fighting didn’t keep quiet. Since the very first 
days of Israel’s attacks on Lebanon, anti-war protests swept the 
country. And just before the ceasefire took effect in mid-August, 
73 percent of Israelis reported that they thought the government 
was handling the crisis “badly.” 

Even the Israeli military doesn’t act as a unified body in 
favor of war—in fact, some of the most important protests take 
place from the inside. “Refusers,” Israelis who reject the uni¬ 
versal mandate to participate in the military upon graduating 
high school—or refuse to continue serving after years of military 
duty—are becoming an increasingly powerful force for peace. 
These conscientious objectors have seen the realities of war first¬ 
hand, and have come to the decision that the actions they’re be¬ 
ing asked to perform are wrong. They’re one of the Israeli peace 
movement’s most hopeful possibilities for change, declares Per- 
etz Kidron, a refuser, long-time activist with the conscientious 
objector group Yesh Gvul, and author of the book Refusenik! Israel's 
Soldiers of Conscience. 

‘“Refuseniks’ hit at the main prop of the government’s op¬ 
pressive and aggressive policies: the army,” Kidron says. An ad¬ 
ministration built around the concept of necessary violence falls 
apart when the perpetrators of that violence refuse to fight. 

Trailblazers of Peace 

A FEW DOZEN CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS EMERGED DURING THE ANTI- 

Lebanon war, but many of the thousands of refusers who’d ex¬ 
pressed their opposition previously reaffirmed their stance. Ad¬ 
ditionally, there are uncounted numbers who have not officially 
declared themselves conscientious objectors, but have found ways 
to dodge the system, expressing their opposition in a subtler way, 
says Rela Mazali, one of the founders of New Profile, a grassroots 
feminist organization that advocates an end to Israeli militarism 
and provides support for young conscientious objectors. She esti¬ 
mates that about 50 percent of Israeli candidates for service refuse 


to participate in the military, in one way or another. (Palestinian 
youth who are Israeli citizens are generally not considered “can¬ 
didates for service.”) 

“The vast bulk of refusal is undeclared and unreported,” says 
Mazali, who notes that many citizens evade call-ups for reserve duty 
by traveling abroad, or literally hiding from conscription. Oth¬ 
ers find ways to be exempted for medical or psychological reasons. 
“There is a much larger refusal movement than the declared consci¬ 
entious objection, submerged under terms such as ‘medical defer¬ 
ral,” Mazali says. “While not all of the people taking such routes are 
left-wing, their actions reveal mistrust of the government and the 
military and amount to a practical rejection of the Israeli maxims 
that ‘our very existence is in danger’ and ‘there’s no other choice.’” 

When this mistrust of the government comes straight from 
the people who are supposed to carry out the government’s ac¬ 
tions, it has a ripple effect. Kidron calls refusers “trailblazers of 
opposition.” Those who’ve done service share horrific stories of 
their time in the military—many have witnessed brutal murders of 
civilians, or even killed people themselves—providing a shocking 
portrait of the realities of war, a graphic call to action. Refusers 
energize the protest movement by helping other Israelis find the 
courage to defy the militaristic mindset that’s instilled in their 
country and culture. 

Any kind of participation in the peace movement takes chutzpah 
in Israel. July’s anti-war demonstrations were met with a torrent 
of counterprotestors and acts of violence—the Women in Black 
vigil in Haifa was shelled during its first week protesting the Leb¬ 
anon war, according to Hannah Safran, a member of the group. 
(The women returned later that day to complete the vigil.) 

So the act of using peace to protest violence can be a difficult 
task. This is especially true for conscientious objectors: Kidron 
emphasizes that refusers are not just stating their minds, they’re 
taking a risk. 

“This is not a plain protest,” Kidron says. “It’s nonviolent 
civil disobedience with a willingness to pay the price of prison.” 

Indeed, Amir Pasteur, one of the Lebanon war’s first pub¬ 
licized refusers, was imprisoned just after his refusal to report 
for duty at the end of July. Many conscientious objectors can ex¬ 
pect to face prison sentences of at least a month. Also, they could 
be removed from the military units in which they’ve been serv¬ 
ing—groups that function as close-knit social circles. Some refus¬ 
ers are denied jobs, promotions, or scholarships, but Kidron and 
Rela Mazali both emphasize that these civilian-life consequences 
are relatively rare. Often, the worst consequence is the feeling of 
being an exception—someone who veers from the path an Israeli 
is expected to follow. 
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Refusal: As Old as Israel 

Many refusers are proud to be different in this regard. They 

represent the latest link in a chain of noble “exceptions.” Most ev¬ 
erywhere in the world, conscientious objectors have been around 
for as long as militaries have been. From Israel’s inception in 1948, 
isolated refusers were speaking up, usually in the name of a general 
philosophy of pacifism. But during the first Lebanon war in 1982, 
refusers began to build a powerful, cohesive movement. Groups like 
Yesh Gvul formed. More and more soldiers started to see the actions 
of the military as brutality and aggression, not self-defense. 

When the new millennium rolled around—and Israel stepped 
up its presence in the West Bank—so did a new generation of re¬ 
fusers, including the young yet vociferous organization, Ometz 
Le’Sarev (Courage to Refuse), composed of hundreds of reservists 
and officers who refuse to fight beyond the 1967 borders. And in 
2003, 27 acclaimed pilots who had served in the Israeli airforce 
signed the “Pilot’s Letter,” stating: 

We, for whom the Israel Defense Forces and the Air Force are 
an inalienable part of ourselves, refuse to continue to harm inno¬ 
cent civilians. These actions are illegal and immoral, and 
are a direct result of the ongoing occupation which is corrupt¬ 
ing all of Israeli society. Perpetuation of the occupation is fatally 
harming the security of the state of Israel and its moral strength. 

Measures like these were not purely symbolic, according to 
Adam Keller, a refuser who was jailed for three months in 1988 
after grafittiing military tanks with messages of peace. The voices 
of refusers resonated for people besides their fans—even the peo¬ 
ple in charge. 

“Ometz and the Pilots’ Letter of 2003 affected government 
policy profoundly and were a major factor in Sharon’s decision 
to leave Gaza,” says Keller, who is now the spokesperson and co- 
founder of Gush Shalom, an Israeli peace organization. 

In the past couple of years, Israeli conscientious objectors 
suffered an unlikely blow when a new brand of “refusers” came on 
the scene: right-wing soldiers who refused to obey orders to up¬ 
root Israeli settlements in the West Bank. The distinction of “re¬ 
fuser”—a term now co-opted by right-wingers—began to lose its 
significance, and the conscientious objector movement began to 
fade from international media. 

This dip makes the revival of the conscientious objector 
movement during the past few months all the more significant, 
Keller said. The kind of mounting opposition to Israel’s mili¬ 
tary—from inside Israel’s military—that arose during the first 
Lebanon war also applied to Lebanon Part II. Judging by prec¬ 
edent, says Keller, the refuser movement grows each time Israel 
escalates violence against its neighbors. But how to call for an all- 


out refusal, a recognition that, on principle, war is not the answer 
to Israel’s problems? 

An Anti-Jewish State 

Some refusers say that in order to reap the wisdom of precedents 

for peace, Israelis need to look a little further back in his¬ 
tory: to biblical times. After all, many Israeli Jews claim that 
throughout the past decades of military conflict, they’ve been 
fighting to protect their age-old homeland, a god-given “prom¬ 
ised land” which everyjew is obligated to defend. However, says 
Shamai Leibowitz, a refuser and human rights attorney, that 
view of Judaism is not just backward and dangerous, it’s just 
plain wrong. 

Like the common-yet-faulty assumption that the religion of 
Islam is inherently violent, the militaristic stance of today’s Israel 
sometimes leads people to believe that Judaism is grounded in 
militarism. Yet the Torah prohibits collective punishment, says 
Leibowitz, referring to a passage from Genesis in which Abra¬ 
ham argues with God about the plan to wipe out the residents of 
Sodom and Gomorra, “If there are 50 righteous within the city, 
will you indeed sweep away and not forgive the city for the 50? • 

. . It is far from you to do such a thing, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked.” 

The Torah is also behind the act of refusal, Leibowitz says: 
when the Jews are stuck as slaves in Egypt and the Pharoah orders 
two Egyptian midwives to kill all the Jewish male babies, they re¬ 
fuse, and are hailed as heroines. 


■■“The Torah shows us how, in a sea of evil, an individual can 
stand up against evil, oppose an order, disobey it, and not shrug 
off the responsibility by saying, ‘I’m only following orders from 
my government,’" Leibowitz 


Refusers can use Judaism as grounds for peace, instead of as 
a justification for violence, he says. In other countries, religious 
affiliation (Quakerism, for example) is often a key part of an ap¬ 
plication for conscientious objector status. Leibowitz says that 
despite—or because of—the fact that most Israeli conscripts are 
Jewish, religious affiliation can still be a key part of the refuser 
movement in Israel. Most refusers aren’t religious, but they often 
refer to Jewish ethics when explaining their cases. Though Lei¬ 
bowitz is quick to note that we can’t indiscriminately equate the 
lives of biblical characters with our own lives, their stories pro¬ 
vide the hope of a shared conscience among the people of Israel. 

“I believe that refusal grounded in religious reasons is neces¬ 
sary and perhaps even essential to stop the horrible war crimes com¬ 
mitted by the Israeli army in Lebanon,” Leibowitz said. “What Israel 
is doing is the very antithesis to Jewish concepts and principles, and 
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the state of Israel has therefore no right to call itself a ‘Jewish’ state. 
Today, it is probably the [most] anti-Jewish state on Earth.” 

Consciousness is Catching 

The refusers’ message is tough to stomach: it calls for Israelis 

to self-reflect and to question where their loyalties lie. But spread¬ 
ing this message to soldiers, civilians and the government could be 
the refusers’ most important duty, Rela Mazali of New Profile says. 

“The first step in our view is consciousness raising—under¬ 
standing that it’s our militarized view of the world and our milita¬ 
rized actions that perpetuate the conflict we’ve been embroiled in 
for so long, rather than vice versa,” she argues. For example, if Is¬ 
raeli leaders had been conscious—and critical—of their automatic 
tendency to fight violence with violence, they might have consid¬ 
ered other ways to respond to Hezbollah’s abduction of soldiers. 

Since it’s a feminist organization, New Profile’s commit¬ 
ment to “consciousness raising” also means spreading aware¬ 
ness about the built-in sexism of military societies. Scoffing at 
the myth that, because both women and men are conscripted, 
Israel’s military promotes gender equality, New Profilers say that 
the army just attempts to stuff women into the “male soldier” 
role—and subjects them to a lot of crap along the way. In her peti¬ 
tion for exemption from service last November, feminist refuser 
Idan Halili argued that the military promotes sexual harassment, 
a patriarchal power structure, and conformity to “masculine” 
roles. She won her case. 

The members of organizations like New Profile hope to 
nudge the government toward peaceful solutions by educating 
people throughout Israel, showing them the ways in which milita¬ 
rism is harming their lives and their state. Refusers have sway with 
the public in Israel in a way they don’t in other countries, because 
they automatically have something very significant in common 
with almost everyone: the obligation to serve in the military. 

Mazali is hopeful that the growing number of refusers will 
help Israelis begin to question the overriding, government-sanc¬ 
tioned opinion that violence is a necessity. In time, New Profile 
members hope, Israeli citizens will realize that they need not raise 
their children to be soldiers. 


jjj^JTthink this type of consciousness is spreading in Israel, and 
with it the criticism of militarized policy decisions,” she says. “But 


Refusers’ efforts to reach the general public don’t only extend 
to Israelis. Jennifer Bing-Canar, Director of the Middle East Pro¬ 
gram at the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) in Chi¬ 
cago, stresses the importance of American support for Israeli con¬ 
scientious objectors—and for the peace movement in general. 


“I think it is critically important that people in the US 
learn about and support the activities of Israeli peace activists, 
particularly as both our governments are waging war without 
end in the name of self-defense and anti-terrorism,” Bing-Ca¬ 
nar said. The AFSC occasionally sponsors Israeli refusers to 
come to the US and share their experiences. In fact, a group 
of five refusers was just here in September, working in AFSC 
offices and speaking in cities throughout the country. Once 
Americans educate themselves about the actions that Israelis 
are taking for peace, Bing-Canar says, they’re better equipped 
to take action themselves. 

Action doesn’t have to mean flying to Lebanon or hitting 
the streets in protest. In fact, the most effective way to influence 
policymakers may be just a few feet away, at your computer. Keller 
points out the increasing influence of weblogs on politicians’ ac¬ 
tions. For example, some representatives believe it was the influ¬ 
ence of blogs that compelled Minority Leader Nancy Pelosi to 
pull her name off of a House resolution strongly backing Israel’s 
military actions in July. (Her approval ratings on the major lib¬ 
eral blog site, the Daily Kos, had dipped into the mid~30s at the 
time.) Considering Israel’s dependence on US funds, we Ameri¬ 
cans have the chance to do some conscientious objecting of our 
own—telling our leaders to stop pouring money into Israel’s mili¬ 
tary machine. 

A Promise of Peace 

Back in 1948, Israel’s founders had high hopes for their nation as a 

place of peace. A refuge for victims of the ravages of the Holocaust, 
it would be a new kind of society, they thought: a place where people 
had seen the ways that violence could tear at the seams of human¬ 
ity—and knew better. It would be an example to the world. 

Their Declaration of Independence proclaims that the coun¬ 
try “will be based on freedom, justice and peace as envisaged by 
the prophets of Israel ... it will safeguard the Holy Places of all 
religions.” They must have known that maintaining freedom, 
justice, and peace in a place that was already fraught with violence 
would be a tough task. But who wants a “promised land” full of an¬ 
ger and bloodshed? What kind of promise is that? 

The dream of Israel as a land of peace may have been naive. 
But that doesn’t mean it must be abandoned. The founders of both 
Yesh Gvul and Ometz Le’Sarev consider themselves patriots. By 
refusing, they’re demonstrating that they still believe that dream 
is possible. © 


Body Count 


Estimated number of civilians (Israeli, Lebanese, and other nationalities), killed and injured in 
the 2006 war: 1,200+ killed, 5100+ wounded, (source: Wikipedia) 
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World War 3: Illustrated 


For Lebanese artist and muscian Mazen Kerbaj, when bombs began falling around his home in 
June, the only way to deal with the horror was by picking up a pen. (exerpted from his blog, Kerbiog) 




Silence. 


We begin to hear shots 
far away. 



4:51 am 

closer explosions 
little by little, people 
wake up and 
get out on their 
terraces to hear where 
the sounds are 
coming from 
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Breaking down The Wall 


Few structures are as symbolic of the paranoia spread by the war on terror than the West 
Bank Barrier. Laura Pearson scales its heights. 


T he West Bank Barrier—winding obtrusively through 

Palestinian cities, towns, and villages, cutting through 
hundreds of dunams (four of which are equivalent to an 
acre) of arid countryside, and dividing farmland once 
fertile with olive, almond, and citrus trees—is a huge eyesore. 

In most places, it appears as a menacing network of coiled barbed 
wire, trenches, electrified fencing, military patrol roads, sand (to 
track footprints), watchtowers and surveillance cameras—all of which 
span 55 to IOO yards wide. In areas considered more “high risk”— 
such as Qalqilyah and Jerusalem—the barrier is constructed as an 
unsightly ^ 6 -foot high concrete Wall: stark, prison-like, entrapping. 

Of course, a lack of aesthetic appeal is not the most troublesome 
aspect of the barrier’s presence in the West Bank: the real trouble is 
that the illegal Wall is there at all. Still, its physical appearance car¬ 
ries an unfortunate degree of symbolism. In constructing this eye- 
sore-of-a-structure, Israel demonstrates its refusal to see the other 
side of the conflict. Indeed, the visually obstructive barrier that, 
along its route, separates students from schools, neighbors from 
neighbors, and workers from workplaces, also obstructs any hopeful 
visions for the two sides to peacefully negotiate an agreement. 

Indeed, Israel’s unilateral action (and disregard for the 2004 
International Court of Justice ruling that the barrier breaches in¬ 
ternational law and must be dismantled) proves that its dominant 
interest is not a peaceful resolution to the Israeli-Palestinian con¬ 
flict, but rather, a quick and relatively painless annexation of ter¬ 
ritory, thus pre-empting final status negotiations. Unbelievably, 
proponents of the Wall opt to rest comfortably on the argument 
that it’s solely a “security fence.” 

Stated Purpose vs. Actual Purpose 

Since the first stages of Wall-building in 2002, the Israeli 

government has trotted out the defense that the barrier is chiefly 
for security—similar to the Gaza Strip Barrier erected in 1994 — 
and a necessary response to suicide bombings of the Al-Aqsa In¬ 
tifada. But this argument has rapidly lost ground. In a 2004 New 
York Times op-ed titled “A Wall as a Weapon,” Noam Chomsky criti¬ 
cized the “security” defense as a means of masking other motives: 
“A virtual reflex for governments is to plead security concerns 
whey they undertake any controversial action, often as a pretext 
for something else. Careful scrutiny is always in order.” 

It doesn’t take long to scrutinize the situation—and sift 
through the political rhetoric—to realize what’s really going on. 
Whereas the Gaza Strip Barrier followed the 1949 armistice line 
(making the whole project considerably less controversial), the 
West Bank Barrier meanders strategically into the Occupied Pal¬ 
estinian Territory, with the incontrovertible aim of capturing Is¬ 
raeli settlements. Despite the Israel Supreme Court ruling that 
some of the barrier must be rerouted, the project is only growing 
in its destructive impact. An August 2006 report by the UN Of¬ 


fice for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs states that the 
total length of the barrier route is now 703 km, or approximately 
436 miles long. (The border of the West Bank territory, by com¬ 
parison, is 404 km long, or approximately 25 1 miles.) 

It goes without saying that for Palestinians living in the West 
Bank, the continued construction of the barrier has felt anything 
but quick or painless. In fact, one need only gloss over the exten¬ 
sive weekly reports by the OPT branch of the OCHA—citing on¬ 
going humanitarian incidents in the West Bank and Gaza (mili¬ 
tary incursions, closures, outbreaks of violence)—to get a sense of 
the grave human rights abuses taking place. 

“Where the Barrier has been constructed, Palestinians face 
economic hardship from being restricted, or not being able to, 
reach their land to harvest crops, graze animals, or earn a living,” 
reads an official statement provided by the Information and Ad¬ 
vocacy Unit of the OCHA, “West Bank residents have also been 
cut off from schools, universities and specialized medical care by 
the constructed Barrier.” 

While there are voices in the internatibnal community speak¬ 
ing out against these crises (albeit at different volumes, with vary¬ 
ing degrees of urgency), some opt to remain completely naive. New 
York Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton, for example, has support¬ 
ed the Wall as being “against terrorists” and “not against the Pal¬ 
estinian people.” In response to Clinton’s disturbing statements, 
Sarah Leah Whitson, Executive Director of the Middle East and 
North Africa Division of Human Rights Watch, wrote an open 
letter to the Senator last fall, urging her to rethink her position. 
(Sent to Clinton on November 23 > 2005 , this letter has since cir¬ 
culated widely on the Internet and among human rights groups.) 
“All evidence indicates that the Wall is, in fact, very much ‘against’ 
the Palestinian people,” Whitson wrote, citing the barrier’s abil¬ 
ity to cut off access to water supplies, social services, land, work, 
school, and family. She also commented on one of the more vul¬ 
nerable populations: “Worst off are the Palestinians trapped on 
the “Israel side” of the Wall, who must now obtain special permits 
from the Israeli government to reside in their own homes, ” thus 
creating an internally displaced people. 

Cutting Lives in Half 

Human Rights Watch, via fact-finding missions and extensive 

on-the-ground research, has maintained a close eye on the impact 
of the barrier. Executive Director Whitson expounded upon the 
West Bank Barrier’s impact on civilians via a phone conversation 
with Punk Planet. 

The barrier has been called everything from a separation wall to a se¬ 
curity fence to an apartheid wall. What is the generally accepted term 
among international humanitarian workers? 
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We call it the Wall. That’s what the International Court of Justice calls it. 

In current reports on humanitarian issues caused by the Wall, a re¬ 
current crisis relates to farmers and how they’re being separated from 
their land, cut off from water supply. Would you consider that one of 
the more pressing issues? 

Well, certainly it’s one of the pressing issues, but there are so 
many. Really, one looks at the aggregate picture and sees that the 
construction of the Wall has had a devastating impact upon peo¬ 
ple’s basic lives. They are cut off from their schools; they’re cut off 
from their families; their cut off from the neighbors, they’re cut 
off from their businesses. Their lives are cut in half. 

Some Palestinian communities have mobilized against the Wall. Ac¬ 
cording to a Humanitarian Briefing by the OCHA (August 9—15), Abud 
was one of the villages that recently prevented construction of the bar¬ 
rier from continuing through their territory. What has been the general 
response from Palestinians? 

Well, it’s not clear how much effort they can make. It’s not really in 
their control . . . It’s not like they can call up a congressperson and 
expect to see results. A number of Palestinian villages have been 
involved in litigation challenging the route of the Wall in their 
particular area. On the ground, the Israeli Supreme Court has 
said they will consider challenging the Wall. But those are few cases 
and far between. Most of the Wall is built already. 

I’ve read it’s 51 percent complete, but other reports suggest it’s fur¬ 
ther along. 

It’s really hard to give a definitive figure, because part of what 
happens is that Israel or the government keeps changing the route 
of the Wall, and so it’s hard to say, at any given moment, what that 
is. But it is over 50 percent completed. 

The Israel Supreme Court ruled to do some rerouting, but was that a 
significant amount? 

No, that was not a significant amount. 

It seems that after that court decision was made, the route wasn’t be¬ 
ing challenged as much by the international community, but is the Wall 
still deviating far into West Bank territory? 

It does deviate far into the West Bank territory, and the basis for 
the judicial decision in asking the route to be changed was not that 
it veered into the West Bank territory; it was that it had an undue 
impact on the population. And they refused to address the fact 
that it was in Occupied Territory, because the Court refuses to 
acknowledge the illegality of settlements. The basis of their argu¬ 
ment is that it’s necessary to protect settlers, but they won’t rule 
that the settlements are illegal. 

And the main agenda of the Wall-building is that it’s supposedly a se¬ 


curity measure. But it’s been widely agreed upon that there are a lot 
more agendas at work there on the part of Israel and the Israel De¬ 
fense Force. 

Well, I think that the notion that it’s meant for security has, in 
fact, been very widely debunked. I don’t think anyone today would 
say that it has to do with security. If it had to do with security, the 
Wall would be on the Green Line. 

Forms of Resistance 

AS THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, THE ISRAEL DEFENSE FORCE CONTINUES TO 

confiscate land from Palestinians and bulldozing it to make room 
for the barrier. Meanwhile, a complicated system of roadblocks, 
checkpoints, and permit requirements leaves little room for Pal¬ 
estinians to move. The IDF has deemed certain areas—such as the 
Jenin, Qalqilyah, and Tulkarm governorates—as “closed.” This 
means, according to an OCHA report, that Palestinians living in 
these areas “face an uncertain future in terms of their personal 
and land status.” Approximately, 5*000 residents of “closed areas” 
will have to obtain “green” permits in order to stay in their homes. 
These permits, valid for up to a year, allow access through only one 
barrier gate and for only specific hours. And yet, states the report, 


“No publicly available studies have been conducted by the Israeli 
Government to measure the Barrier’s impact on Palestinian lives .”1 


Certain community groups and grassroots organizations 
have summoned the collective energy and resources to carry out 
protests against the Wall. According to Jamal Juma, coordinator 
of Stop the Wall, the Grassroots Anti-Apartheid Wall Campaign, 
“Palestinian resistance has significantly slowed the construction 
of the Wall,” but “only concrete international pressure . . . can 
ensure that apartheid will be relegated to the past once and for 
all.” [See interview with Juma in this section.] 

Despite the protests taking place, one need only read the 
OCHA Weekly Briefing Notes to learn that by demonstrating 
against it, Palestinian, Israeli, and international peace activists 
face serious risks. The IDF has thrown sound bombs, sprayed tear 
gas, and fired rubber-coated metal bullets at the demonstrators, 
even beating individuals sitting in front of the Wall with batons. 
Still, organizations like Stop the Wall, the International Solidar¬ 
ity Movement, B’Tselem (the Israeli Information Center for Hu¬ 
man Rights in the OPT), and the War On Want (international 
development charity that fights global poverty) continue to press 
on in resistance. However, they cannot do it alone. In respect for 
international law and protection of human rights, the US—in 
particular—can no longer continue, to time and again, ally itself 
uncritically with Israel. If we believe the Wall is wrong, we must 
work to change it. Indeed, an international effort against the West 
Bank Barrier requires “careful scrutiny,” speaking out, and soli¬ 
darity through nonviolent action. © 
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Heaven is Failing: (Post) War Israel 


With Hezbolah bruised but still intact, many believe that the Israeli/Lebanon war was a defeat 
for Israel. Joel Schalit looks at how the Israeli political landscape has changed since. 


The Aftermath of Defeat 

I N THE WEEKS IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE END OF THE SECOND 

Lebanon war, Israel’s four-month old government appeared 
to be in free-fall. Opposition politicians were demanding 
the resignation of the Prime Minister, the Defense Minis¬ 
ter, and the military Chief of Staff for their handling of the con¬ 
flict. Demobilized reservists were protesting being sent to battle 
without proper equipment, training or operational plans. Senior 
ministers—from the Prime Minister to the President and the Jus¬ 
tice Minister—were under investigation for everything from il¬ 
legal real estate transactions to sexual harassment. Thousands of 
civilians made homeless by Hezbollah rocket fire were demanding 
government assistance. And, on August 31, the National Insur¬ 
ance Institute published its annual state poverty report. 24-7 per¬ 
cent of Israel’s population was found to be living below the poverty 
line, one third of whom are children. 

For anyone familiar with Israeli politics, with the exception 


of this summer’s failure by the Israel Defense Forces to win a deci- 



ing rate for well over 20 years. 


What made this situation unlike 
any other is that Israeli society has undergone the most profound 
of paroxysms these past 12 months, and things could have indeed 
worked out differently. 


Before the Deluge 

Beginning with August 2005’s withdrawal from Gaza, every 

element of the country’s post-I 96 os order had started to come 
unraveled. The Likud, the single most dominant and influential 
political party of the last thirty years exploded over the Disen¬ 
gagement, and a militant, Moroccan-born trade unionist speak¬ 
ing the language of the post-Cold War left rode a wave of deep 
economic and cultural discontent to become the head of Labor, 
Israel’s second largest party. Under the leadership of Sharon, a 
new centrist party called Kadima (“Forward”) emerged, taking 
with it members of both major parties in an attempt to create a 
new centrist organization willing to prosecute further withdraw¬ 
als from the Occupied Territories. Under the leadership of Amir 
Peretz, the Labor party was similarly reconstituted as a social 
democratic party dedicated to halting the Likud’s American-style 
neoliberal reforms to Israel’s public sector that had caused the 
country to suffer from its highest-ever levels of poverty. Mean¬ 
while, polls indicated that while not eliminated outright, support 
for right-wing, religious, and secular special interest parties ap¬ 
peared to be seriously on the decline. 

By the time that Israel held new parliamentary elections at 
the end of March, despite suffering the lowest voter turnout in 
Israel’s history, enough of what had been identified by the Is¬ 


raeli media as a new ideological sensibility during the preced¬ 
ing months had born itself out. Kadima received a predictably 
large mandate, Labor had come in second, and a brand new party 
representing the social needs of the elderly had entered parlia¬ 
ment. Sharon’s former Likud party had been reduced to a shadow 
of its former self, and those parties representing the interests of 
Israel’s religious and settler communities, remained largely flat. 
Though Labor’s victory was not as big as it had hoped, to many 
observers, all of this amounted to one thing: after a decade of 
near-continuous right-wing rule, by demonstrating that it was in 
favor of further withdrawals from the Occupied Territories and 
combating social inequality, Israel was beginning to undergo a 
period of liberalization. 

What exactly “liberalization” meant, however, depended on 
who you were listening to. To supporters of Kadima, it simply 
meant a growing public acknowledgment of the fact that Israel 
could not remain a democratic and Jewish state while maintain¬ 
ing colonial rule over four million Palestinians in the West Bank 
and Gaza. To proponents of the new Labor OS, the votes that the 
party had received were indicative of the fact that Israelis had re¬ 
sponded well to its social message. If Labor played its cards right 
and succeeded in implementing its promised economic reforms 
in a Kadima-led coalition government, it would have a serious 
chance at becoming Israel’s single largest political party, and pro¬ 
vide itself with the possibility of turning Israel into the Middle 
East’s first social democracy. 

Turning Sour 

The first signs of trouble began to emerge during the negotiations 

to form a government with Kadima, now under the leadership 
of former interim Prime Minister Ehud Olmert. Refused con¬ 
trol of the Finance Ministry out of concern that his economic 
program was too radical, much to the dismay of his party, Per¬ 
etz accepted the unlikely portfolio of Defense Minister instead. 
At the time, many political analysts argued that his acceptance 
of the position was a sign that the new Labor party would not 
have the kind of policy sway it had hoped to exercise in the new 
government. As someone without a military background, so the 
more pessimistic assessments prophesized, this appointment 
was intended to prevent Labor from realizing its social goals. 
As though to confirm such a prognosis, on the eve of the newly- 
elected government’s first day in office, Olmert signed into law 
an increase in the price of bread. 

Luckily, Israel’s new Prime Minister did not have to make 
any more similar gestures. Palestinian guerrillas operating 
out of Gaza began the process of neutralizing the Labor par¬ 
ty’s future prospects for him. Beginning with an increase in 
the number of Qassam missiles it was firing over Israel’s bor¬ 
der (including at Peretz’s own hometown of Sderot) the new 
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World War 3: Illustrated (continued) 
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Defense Minister authorized the IDF to respond with esca¬ 
lating levels of force, causing immense amounts of collateral 
damage throughout Gaza. Finally, on June 25th, in response 
to a Palestinian guerilla attack on a border outpost which re¬ 
sulted in the capture of an Israeli soldier, a humiliated Peretz 
responded in kind, authorizing the army to reoccupy most of 
the territory, destroying most of its infrastructure and ar¬ 
resting l/3rd of Palestine’s democratically elected, Hamas- 
led government. 

Amid an increasingly loud chorus from Israel’s right that 
the Palestinians were proving exactly why last summer’s Disen¬ 
gagement was undertaken in vain, Lebanese Hezbollah guerrillas 
staged a similar action three weeks later, capturing two soldiers, 
killing eight, beginning a month long missile attack on northern 
Israel, and igniting the sixth major Arab-Israeli war. Following 
the pattern of retaliation the Israel Defense Forces had just em¬ 
ployed in Gaza, the IDF proceeded to prosecute a parallel cam¬ 
paign: destroy Lebanon’s civil infrastructure, attempt to liqui¬ 
date Hezbollah’s leadership and neutralize its missile-launching 
capabilities. Much to the world’s surprise, with the exception of 
knocking out everything from dairy plants to bridges and sewage 
systems, Israel failed to achieve any of its stated objectives, while 
its ground forces sustained a serious beating at the hands of heav¬ 
ily armed Hezbollah guerrillas, and missiles continued to rain on 
Israel until the last day of fighting. 

The Real Losers 

Unfortunately, it was not just Israel that lost the war. While 

many analysts have subsequently argued that the biggest loser in 
this conflict was really America (which had urged Israel to wage 
the war because it saw it as a rehearsal for a conflict with Hezbol- 


lah’s sponsors, Iran), 

the biggest political victim of this war was 

the liberal political standing of Israel’s left. 

Led by the example of 


Defense Minister Peretz, and several Labor Party cabinet mem¬ 
bers who’d all done time in Israel’s peace movement, Israeli pro¬ 
gressives followed Peretz’s ideological lead in helping throw the 
left’s weight behind the war effort. 

From legendary peacenik and Meretz party leader Yossi Bei¬ 
lin advocating the kidnapping of Hezbollah leader Sheikh Hassan 
Nasrallah to internationally-acclaimed novelists David Gross- 
man, Amos Oz, and AB Yehoshua issuing a joint proclamation 
supporting the government’s prosecution of the conflict, it ap¬ 
peared as though an entire generation of Israeli progressives had 
crossed over to the other side, and, for the first time, were using 
their liberal credibility to sanction an utterly pointless and mor¬ 
ally transparent war. (Novelist Grossman, best known in America 
for his seminal writings on the immorality of the Occupation, was 
the first of these figures to reverse his position in the final days of 
the war, but not before his 21-year old son was tragically killed by 
a Hezbollah missile.) 

The irony of the Israeli left’s backing of the war was not the 


least bit lost on the Israeli public. From the political right to lib¬ 
eral Israeli newspapers such as Haaretz, the Labor party’s wartime 
positioning remains a topic of immense discussion, and no one 
has lost any time trying to capitalize on it. Conservative politi¬ 
cal parties recently discredited at the polling booth such as the 
Likud are working hard on regaining support from those sec¬ 
tors of the population that had moved over to smaller right-wing 
parties like nationalist Avigdor Lieberman’s Yisrael Beitenu 
(“Israel Our Home.”) during the March 2006 elections. One 
month after the end of the war, Israeli newspapers likewise re¬ 
main full of incredulous and biting articles covering the politi¬ 
cal transformation of the left’s political leaders from moralistic 
peaceniks to garrulous populists eager to prove their reaction¬ 
ary mettle by demonstrating their ability to be tough on security. 
And, as though it were a guarantee of decades of future debate, 
the Israeli government refuses to appoint a judicially empow¬ 
ered independent counsel-equivalent to evaluate what exactly 
went wrong. 

Clearly, the Israeli public’s inquisition over the second 
Lebanon war will have to take place at the ballot box. When that 
does eventually happen, like all events in Israeli politics, it will 
be important to remember that the verdict rendered will not 
just be about the failure to win the war and protect innocent Is¬ 
raeli civilians from Arab rocket fire. The verdict will be about 
the Israeli state’s failure to do anything other than inexpertly 
maintain an indefinite status quo governed by never-ending 
military violence and a collapsing public sector. Unfortunately, 
what such a protest vote will translate into politically will be a 
new government run by an alliance of secular, religious and se¬ 
curity conservatives who will simply do a better job of managing 
the anarchy. 

Despite such depressing future scenarios, some Israelis re¬ 
main optimistic about the lessons the left learned in this war. 
Abandoned by the state, with no effective and principled po¬ 
litical parties to stand by, echoing the analyses the revolutions 
that swept eastern Europe at the end of the 1980s, several Israeli 
commentators have argued that the war strengthened the bonds 
of Israel’s civil society, forcing both Israeli Jews and Arabs to 
look after each other in unprecedented acts of solidarity. Other 
commentators have concluded that at a certain point, Israelis 
will simply demand better politics because they’ve learned to 
live with a certain degree of comfort and stability that they know 
they’ll lose if things continue the way they are. As uncomfort¬ 
able as it may be to place hope in such appeals to human nature, 
in the absence of any reliable political alternatives, they’re still 
something to build on. © 

Joel Schalit is managing editor of Tikkun, and the former Associate Editor of Punk Planet. He’s currently writing a book about 
Israeli politics for Akashic, and is the author of Jerusalem Calling. 
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Out Here on the Gaza Strip 


Having lived among Palestinians trapped under occupation and haunted by the 2003 death 
of peace activist Rachel Corrie, Rochelle Gause struggles to find a balance between the world 
she’s seen with her own eyes and the one she’s seeing in the media. 


S TANDING AT THE WINDOW OF MY GAZA STRIP APARTMENT, 

having heard the Apache helicopter circle a time or 
two around the block, I watched it drop a missile, 
glowing red, two blocks away. It was just past dark, 
people were still in the street. I grew up in the United States and 
can’t begin to count the number of Hollywood renditions of such 
an act I have watched on the big screen, but nothing prepares you 
to see a piece of machinery, manufactured in your own country, 
drop a bomb in the neighborhood where you are living. Earlier 
that day on the same street, I watched children play and women 
weave their way through the crowd with baskets of fresh herbs bal¬ 
anced on their heads. 

Rachel Corrie, a skinny, creative, free spirit entered my 
life right after the twin towers came down on September II. We 
were both living in Olympia, Wash., at the time, and she con¬ 
tacted me while looking for others to organize with in opposi¬ 
tion to the bombing of Afghanistan. We created a contingent 
made up of grey-haired grannies, a peace-scout troop of hippie 
kids, our hesitant friends, and at the last minute, a few drunks 
from the local bar. The 30 of us made peace dove costumes from 
worn-out hotel sheets and danced down the street in an annual 
community parade. Far from having a direct impact on the re¬ 
ality of the Middle East it was an exercise in the power of com¬ 
munity creativity, with lots of late nights, paper mache, and glue 
guns. Two years later, the bombing of Afghanistan was still un¬ 
der way and the attack on Iraq imminent. Rachel, armed with a 
new understanding of the situation in Israel and Palestine from 
her college studies, took off for the region to volunteer with the 
International Solidarity Movement (ISM). ISM is a rag-tag crew 
of internationals from all over the world who descend on oc¬ 
cupied Palestine to take part in non-violent actions against the 
Israeli occupation. In various villages the locals have called for 
support, for eyes and the protection that comes free with our 
western skin. 


|i^Kt is impossible to look at the situation in the Middle Eastl 
without starting with Israel and Palest 


din and A 1 Zarqawi have become household names, for many 
American families the only Arab names they know. Both lead¬ 
ers of armed networks have released several videos defining the 
reasons for their actions, in almost all cases the demand for 
Palestinian freedom is made clear. Noam Chomsky pointed out 
in a recent interview on Democracy Now! that most analysts agree, 
due to the timing of the recent kidnapping of two Israeli sol¬ 
diers by Hezbollah that it was at least partly an action to reduce 
the Israeli attacks on Gaza by forcing them to fight on two fronts 
simultaneously. In order to ever envision peace in the Middle 


East it is critical to understand the situation in Israel and oc¬ 
cupied Palestine. 

Israel was created in 1948 on land that was already inhabit¬ 
ed by Palestinians. This came to be through a Jewish nationalist 
movement called Zionism which, in the early 2 , 0 th century, had 
gained momentum due to the atrocities of the Holocaust and the 
growing persecution of Jews all over the world. Countries like 
our own were not accepting Jews as they fled Germany. Ships 
were even sent back at the border. Britain was in control of the 
Palestinian territories at the time and facilitated the creation of 
the state of Israel. So that’s where the conflict begins: two people 
and one land. Possible solutions could have included the cre¬ 
ation of two states where both people would each have their own 
government, or the creation of one state where they would share 
a government made up of representatives of both people. In¬ 
stead, 750,000 indigenous Palestinians were forced off the land 
where their families had lived for hundreds of years by powerful 
militias that soon became the Israeli military. The Israeli gov¬ 
ernment currently controls all the land and the Palestinians live 
under military occupation with no country of their own. The 
majority of Palestinian people do not even live in the occupied 
Palestinian territories; many still live in refugee camps on the 
borders of the surrounding Arab countries. Those who remain 
in the occupied territories have been without rights, living un¬ 
der military law for almost 40 years. Today, many are still being 
forced off more and more of their land. At this point the occu¬ 
pied Palestinian territories cover 22 percent of what used to be 
their original homeland. 

Injanuary 2003, Rachel Corrie came to the Middle East. She 
had heard the call for internationals to come to Rafah, the poor¬ 
est community in all of occupied Palestine and one that has suf¬ 
fered enormous loss at the hands of the Israeli Occupation. Rafah 
is in the southernmost part of the Gaza Strip, a tiny 25 by 7 mile 
strip of land with 1.5 million inhabitants, one of the most densely 
populated pieces of land on earth. Rafah was under intense siege 
by the Israeli military at this time, similar to what we have seen the 
last few months, in fact, consistently for the past 5 years. Rachel 
wrote home often: 

I have been in Palestine for two weeks and one hour now, and I still have very 
few words to describe what I see. It is most difficult for me to think about what's 
going on here when I sit down to write back to the United States. Something 
about the virtual portal into luxury. I don't know if mary of the children here 
have ever existed without tank-shell holes in their walls and the towers of an 
occupying army surveying them constantly from the near horizons. I think, al¬ 
though I'm not entirely sure, that even the smallest of these children understand 
that life is not like this everywhere. An eight-year-old was shot and killed ly an 
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Israeli tank two days before I got here, and many of the children murmur his 
name to me — Ali—or point at the posters of him on the walls. 

She spent a majority of her time in Rafah along the bor¬ 
der area with Egypt. This area is made up of UN built refugee 
camp concrete homes crammed together into very tight blocks, 
often with more than IO people sharing two rooms. Rafah is a 
town of 160,000, and in the last five years more than 500 civil¬ 
ians have died at the hands of Israeli soldiers, 150 of them chil¬ 
dren. The constant attacks on all elements of life in Rafah have 
resulted in the collective punishment of the entire community. 
Rachel was working with a group of internationals walking chil¬ 
dren to school, sleeping at water wells and homes along the bor¬ 
der to prevent the Israeli Military from destroying them, and 
attempting to bring media attention to the situation. On March 
16, while attempting to defend the Nasrallah family home from 
being demolished, a US-made Caterpillar bulldozer of the Israeli 
Military ran her over, and then backed over her again. She died 
almost immediately; I found out on National Public Radio. She 
was 23. The US has refused to complete a formal investigation 
into her death. 

After Rachel’s death, occupied Palestine spiraled into my life 
changing overnight from a far off concept of a mythical religious 
war zone to a land of people who have been forced to live under 
inhuman conditions at the hands of the Israeli military for forty 
years. As Rachel had explained to me before she left, this occupa¬ 
tion could not exist without the four billion plus dollars that our 
country gives Israel each year. Israel has been the largest receiver 
of US foreign aid for decades. 75 percent of this money must be 
spent on US-made weaponry. After Rachel’s death, I went to Gaza 
as a delegate for a sister city project between Olympia, Washing¬ 
ton, and Rafah. What I saw did not in any way resemble what the 
media says about the region—a perpetual cycle of violence from a 
IOOO-year-old religious conflict where Israel is defending itself 
against hate filled Arabs. The reality I discovered more seemed 
more like a modern day version of the ethnic cleansing of the 
Native Americans that occurred last century here in the states. 
When you walk down the street in Israel it feels like you could 
easily be in the States, cross an arbitrary line in the sand, marked 
by large concrete walls and military checkpoints, and you find 
yourself in the occupied territories where poverty prevails. The 
contrasts are tremendous. 

The difference between what I would witness living in 
occupied Palestine and how the events were portrayed in the 
media displayed an elaborate system of misinformation. The 
missile I saw fall in my neighborhood in Rafah resulted in the 
killing of a twenty year old man and the wounding of ten civil¬ 
ians, five of whom were children. This was described by Israel 
as a “counter terrorist action.” The man who died may have 
been suspected of a crime but he had no trial, no justice. The 
use of words to disguise the reality I was experiencing is com¬ 
mon practice. “Destroying access routes for terrorists” means 


bombing major roads, bridges, and neighborhood streets. 
“Creating a wider border zone” means the arbitrary shell¬ 
ing and eventual demolition of the homes of 16,000 people, 
most made refugees once previously in their lifetimes. “De¬ 
struction of terrorist infrastructure” means the bombing of 
power plants, schools, and civilian homes. “Preventing terror¬ 
ists from smuggling weapons from Egypt,” means surround¬ 
ing Gaza with walls, making it a virtual open-air prison, suf¬ 
focating the economy and preventing access to basic UN food 
supplies and medicine. “Having no negotiating partner for 
peace,” means the kidnapping of over 35 democratically elected 
Palestinian Parliament Members and IO cabinet ministers and 
the bombing of the Palestinian Prime Ministers Headquarters. 
And it reaches absurd levels: war crimes are carried under mil¬ 
itary operations with names such as “Operation Rainbow” and 
“Operation Summer Rain.” 

These measures are taken by Israel most often in the name 
of security against the armed resistance to the occupation. There 
are militant factions of religious extremists within Arab society 
who shoot homemade rockets into Israel and vow to use violence 
to wipe out Israel. From my balcony in Rafah I would often see 
armed men driving through the streets representing a specific 
faction within Palestinian society. Violent extremist elements 
can be found throughout almost all societies. In the United 
States we have religious right-wing anti-abortion groups who 
have murdered doctors or the Minute Men who shoot Mexicans 
attempting to cross our border. In Israel the religious extremist 
groups take the form of Settlers who, against international law, 
choose to live inside the occupied Palestinian territories. This 
would be similar to moving Americans into Iraq and setting up 
gated communities. I traveled to three different villages in the 
West Bank as an international to witness the constant attacks on 
Palestinian families by Israeli settlers who live in the outlying 
areas, who use intimidation and violence to clear out the villages 
to claim “their divine right to the land.” I harvested olives in the 
West Bank where the previous year settlers killed two villagers 
while they were harvesting on their own land, walked with Pal¬ 
estinian girls to school as settler youth threw stones at them, and 
spent the night at a rural village where settlers have poisoned 
their sheep, cut down their olive trees and beat up the elders. So 
what is it that defines Hamas and Hezbollah as “terrorists” and 
Israeli settlers and right-wing Christian groups not terrorists? 
Arundhati Roy explains that “terrorism is the symptom not the 
disease” and the term as it is often used today means victims who 
refuse to be further victimized. 

On January < 2 , 5, 2006 I was able to observe one of the 
most democratic elections ever to occur in the Middle East. 
Hamas, considered a “terrorist organization by the US” for its 
violent resistance to the occupation and participation in send¬ 
ing suicide bombers into Israel, swept the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. The US and Israel responded immediately but cutting off 
funds to the Palestinian Authority including tax money paid 
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by Palestinians. A close friend and pharmacist in Gaza has not 
been paid in six months because of these sanctions. I spoke to 
many Hamas supporters who expressed that they were voting 
for change, that the Fatah leadership focused on negotiations 
and Israel refused to talk. Instead the occupation has taken a 
stronger and more violent hold on their communities. I also 
heard hopes that a lot of the government money that had ended 
up in the pockets of corrupt Fatah leaders would return to the 
communities. Hamas runs numerous social service programs 
throughout the territories including women’s clinics and chil¬ 
dren’s centers. 

Now that I have returned, the time I spent in the territo¬ 
ries has given me a fresh perspective to filter through the news 
that flows from the region. This most recent escalation was 
portrayed by the media as beginning with the killing of two 
Israeli soldiers and the kidnapping of Gilat Shalit, while they 
were on duty. What was missing from most of the coverage I re¬ 
ceived were the names of the two brothers, charged only with 
being members of Hamas, who were taken from Gaza by Israeli 
forces the previous day. Very little was said about the 9000 Pal¬ 
estinians held in Israeli jails, IOOO of which have never been 
charged, including women and children. Israel responded to 
the kidnapping with collective punishment from the first day 
by bombing the main electrical plant in Gaza impacting over 
half of Gaza’s residents and the local hospitals. Mona Al-Farra, 
a physician in Gaza City gives this report of the current situa¬ 
tion via e-mail: 

Gaza became a big prison for its’ citizens, especially during the last fjjears. 

We have faced different episodes of violence, but this time is the worst, these 
atrocities have left one third of the population suffering from Post Trau¬ 
matic Stress Syndrome (PTSS), as an outcome of going through traumatic 
experiences of home demolition, killing of family members, being at a site 
of shelling, assassination, and having the feeling of living in a big prison. 

The borders are closed most of the times which means we are not allowed in 
or out of our countiy, it has been closed completely for more than a month. 
And there is economic hardship, with high unemployment that reaches to JO 
percent. Most people live under poverty levels in crowded towns, villages, 
and refugee camps where the housing conditions are very limited and lack 
basic infrastructure. 

There are clearly militant groups who are a threat to the se¬ 
curity of Israel but punishing all civilians in an attempt to reach 
the small violent extremist sectors of society is not working. Just in 
my four months I witnessed daily acts of intimidation, illegal ar¬ 
rest, and imprisonment by Israeli soldiers, the suffocation of the 
economy, the blocking of medical aid and basic food supplies, the 
destruction of infrastructure, assassinations without trial, and 
the murder of innocent civilians. I witnessed the construction of 
the massive wall that is currently being built to completely enclose 
the West Bank and even to divide it internally into three sections. 
The construction of the wall, or “Security Fence” as it is referred 
to by Israeli leaders, is stealing Palestinian land and resources, 


including water. I spent time in Bil’in, a small village in the West 
Bank that is losing 60 percent of its agricultural land so that the 
wall can annex a settlement into Israel. These acts of collective 
punishment are the true threats to Israel’s security. The majority 
of Palestinians want the same thing the average Israeli, the average 
American wants: a home, an education, an ability to provide for 
their children. But for the average Palestinian family these things 
are at perpetual risk of being taken away. These policies are lead¬ 
ing to insecurity and pushing people to take more extreme mea¬ 
sures to attempt to survive and maintain their dignity. They may 
benefit the weapons industry and certain strategic resource goals 
but they are making no one safer. In fact I can’t think of a policy 
that could more readily build hatred and push a society in the di¬ 
rection of violent response than Israel’s perpetual acts of collec¬ 
tive punishment. 

As far away as the Middle East may seem, it is the United 
States who has the power to change this situation. Our govern¬ 
ment makes its supportive stance clear, not only through the bil¬ 
lions of dollars of aid, but also through our consistent approval of 
Israel’s actions, and our constant veto of any resolution brought 
to the UN criticizing Israel. George Bush spouted, “Israel has the 
right to defend herself,” at a news conference in July as we rushed 
an order of precision satellite and laser-guided bombs to Isra¬ 
el one week into the attack on Lebanon. A few days later, Noam 
Chomsky told listeners of Democracy Now! That, “the United States 
regards Israel as virtually a militarized offshoot, and it protects it 
from criticism or actions and, in fact, overtly supports its expan¬ 
sion, its attacks on Palestinians, its progressive takeover of what 
remains of Palestinian territory.” Grassroots efforts are growing 
to change our government’s response but more people are needed 
to really have an impact. 


Standing in my brown hoodie holding a fancy digital camera 
next to a woman with her head covered who is picking her ances¬ 
tors’ olives and loading them on to her donkey is a bit of a culture 


shock. But we are able to communicate and 

the look of apprecia- 

tion in her eyes makes it clear that her strugg 

;le to pick these olives 

and to stay on her land is the same struggle 

as ours in the States 

for an end to US military domination. 

| According to the Interna- 


tional Solidarity Movement: 


International citizens have played a key role in the Palestinian nonviolent re¬ 
sistance over the last 6 jears. It is vital that this worldwide support for Pales¬ 
tinians continue so they are able to challenge the illegal Israeli occupation with 
dignity, strength and nonviolence. The International Solidarity Movement 
renews its call for international civil society to act when the governments of the 
world will not and join the Palestinian nonviolent resistance! 

Even though the media never covers the village-wide 
marches, the strength of Palestinians choosing to remain on 
their land against all odds, and the weekly actions against the 
Wall, nonviolent resistance is alive and well in the occupied 
territories. Dr Mona Al-Farra explains “Israel aims to break 
the Palestinian people’s will and determination to achieve their 
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inalienable national goals. I said before they will not succeed 
and I am saying it again and again. It is impossible to control 
an entire nation using collective punishment and continuous 
occupation. It is impossible to confiscate am entire nation’s 
right of freedom and self-determination.” Palestinian society 
has been under siege for so long and Israel, even with the forth 
largest military in the world for a country the roughly the size 
of Newjersey, has not been able to destroy its foundations. This 
is simply because the human potential for unity, sacrifice, or¬ 
ganization, determination and patience will always prevail over 
missiles and tanks, no matter how large or how many. And there 
are so many opportunities to support them in their struggle. 
Through our sister city project we have shown art made in Ra- 
fah, sold embroidery made by women in the refugee camps in 
our local fair-trade store, fundraised for playground construc¬ 
tion and medical supplies and most importantly simply con¬ 
nected people in our two communities. So many social organi¬ 
zations have been created within Palestinian society to help it 
remain intact in the face of occupation, volunteer opportuni¬ 
ties abound. Numerous organizations provide two week educa¬ 
tional delegations to the occupied Palestinian territories, from 
the Middle East Children’s Alliance to Christian Peacemaker 
Teams, giving Americans the opportunities to see the situation 
with their own eyes. 

On February 27 th of 2003 Rachel Corrie wrote an e-mail to 
her mother: 

Anyway, I’m rambling. Just want to write to ny Mom and tell her that I’m 
witnessing this chronic, insidious genocide and I’m really scared, and question- 
ing my fundamental belief in the goodness of human nature. This has to stop. I 
think it is a good idea for us all to drop everything and devote our lives to mak¬ 
ing this stop. I don’t think it’s an extremist thing to do arymore. I still really 
want to dance around to Pat Benatar and have boyfriends and make comics for 
rry coworkers. But I also want this to stop. Disbelief and horror is what I feel. 
Disappointment. I am disappointed that this is the base reality of our world and 
that we, in fact, participate in it. 

The morning after I saw the missile fall, when I was sitting 
at breakfast with the family whose home Rachel died defending, 
I asked if they had heard the Fl6s and seen the attack. The father 
smiled and with his usual cynical twinkle in his eye said, “It’s nor¬ 
mal, this is nothing unusual.” Attempting to remain uninvolved 
in these realities is an impossibility. Whether I chose to come to 
Rafah or not, simply by being an American citizen I am impacting 
this family. Not only the foreign policies, but also simply main¬ 
taining the status quo here in the United States is supporting Is¬ 
rael’s human rights abuses; it is having an impact on individuals 
worldwide. If we don’t support the current situation then we have 
to take an active role in globalizing an alternative, and I believe 
that getting to know one other and our realities is a powerful way 
for this to grow, we may be a bit behind but the globalizing of pop¬ 
ular struggle is clearly underway. © 



Each week, the villagers of Bil’in hold a non-violent demonstration against the 

wall and are met by armed Israeli soldiers. Twelve Palestinians have been 

killed participating in these demonstrations. _ 
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Pictures From an Occupation 


Photographs from Gaza by Rochelle Gause 




this row (L to R): 

Rachel Corrie depicted in a 
poster that still hangs through¬ 
out Olympia, Washington. 

Myself, and my travel partner 
Serena, eating lunch with the 
Nasrallah and Nofal families 
in Rafah, Gaza Strip. 

In the village of Salem, a 
woman picks olives from her 
ancestors’ trees in the same 
grove where Israeli settlers 
killed villagers and cut down 
hundreds of trees last year. 
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Life During Wartime 


For Air Force vet Wayne E Popelka, taking a job analyzing documents for the Iraq Survey 
Group seemed like a good way to get out of the country for a while. Caught on the outskirts 
of the Iraq war, Popelka wrote e-mails home to his family and friends that captured the fear, 
absurdity, and banality Of life in the barracks. Excerpted from his book Somewhere in the Middle. 


Following a horrible break up and a period of binge drinking, Wayne E Popelka woke 
up to find himself enlisted in the US Air Force. After his enlistment, general malaise, 
friends lost, and an incident involving a lack of birthday cake motivated Wayne to seek 
work overseas. Wayne secured a position as an Intelligence Analyst with the Iraq Survey 
Group and was stationed in Doha, Qatar. The following, reprinted from his first book 
Somewhere in the Middle (q ,006 Sybaritic Press), documents his conquests, exploits, 
and overall melancholy at existing in or around the US military. Wayne now distributes 
his time equally between comic books, history, music, languages, grad school, bad first 
dates, and Texas Hold'em. 

May 11, 2004 

M y ideas about the PEOPLE I SEE here change almost 

daily. Just when I think I’ve developed a concrete 
opinion about something, another thing comes 
along to dissuade me. The other night I was sitting 
outside, eavesdropping on some soldiers talking. Through all the 
BS they were slinging, one of them started to explain how he’s 
a VIP driver over here and that he was driving a Colonel some¬ 
place. He explained how they stopped at a bridge for some rea¬ 
son near a bunch of kids playing. They were giving things to the 
children while they waited then suddenly the children started to 
run away. An RPG missed this soldier’s Humvee and actually hit 
near some of the children. He said it was the saddest thing he 
had seen over there. I left for work really taken aback by his sto¬ 
ry. I thought about how difficult dealing with that would be on a 
daily basis. After work I came home and witnessed two soldiers 
loudly bragging over who had killed or witnessed a killing of a 
camel in the most creative way. I think the winner was the one 
who said he and another guy had fired a TOW Missile at one. I 
went to bed disappointed. 

I noticed something about us the other day: we never discuss 
current events. They never come up, and if they do, the subject is 
squashed and the guy who brought it up is shunned a bit. The only 
time the subject can be breached is in the chow hall, and that’s 
only to relay what someone missed on CNN. No opinions are ever 
mentioned. To fill the gap in conversation, it seems we’ve created 
our own politics here. People discuss our living situation with 
great fervor. People who are in no way familiar with each other 
will chat for 20 minutes about the woes of the living situation. 
I’m starting to see the development of housing political parties. 
People are organizing around shared ideals . . . about housing. It’s 
amazing to me what people will do when left to their own devices. 

May 12 

Halfway into my workout yesterday there was a loud explosion— 

B00M\ It was very uncomfortable. We all sort of awkwardly looked 


at each other like we had just passed gas in public and were trying 
to play it off. After about IO seconds of awkwardness, a gentle¬ 
man who looked like an older Marine got up and ran to the door. 
We all followed. I guess none of us wanted to be the first to do the 
“panic” thing and be embarrassed. Luckily the old Marine took 
that burden upon himself. About a mile outside of our perim¬ 
eter there was a huge dust cloud, apparently where the explosion 
had occurred. We sat there a few minutes just staring and nothing 
happened. No sirens, no security team—nothing. We all kind of 
stumbled back inside. 

When I got back inside, I noticed that this guy, Mike, hadn’t 
come out. So far I’ve seen Mike as somewhat dimwitted. And 
he has a “20 years in the military, and I am important” way of 
thinking. I usually steer clear of him, but I couldn’t help but ask 
him why he didn’t come outside. With a glazed-over look in his 
eyes, he told me that he had been through two wars and when 
it was his time to go there was nothing he could do about it. I 
said, “But aren’t you curious about what happened?” The same 
glazed look told me that he wasn’t. I realized that he was actu¬ 
ally afraid. 

After I talked to Mike I returned to my workout. It’s interest¬ 
ing to me how relaxed I felt. I rarely feel that relaxed. I felt a kind 
of peacefulness. The best thing I can compare it to is when, for 
whatever reason, you’re sitting in a jail cell and you feel the whole, 
“Well, it can’t get any worse, I’m already sitting in jail,” feeling 
of acceptance. After the explosion, everywhere you looked in the 
gym, there was someone smiling back at you. All of a sudden, we 
all had something in common. 

June 26 

And because there’s nothing funnier than a good shower 

anecdote: 

The other night I noticed a lake slowly developing outside 
of where I live. I was proud of the fact that I had put two and two 
together enough to figure out that it meant a burst pipe under¬ 
ground, and that once again the water would be turned off. The 
little bit of notice I had this time was welcome, as I had time to 
shower that night before someone important noticed the leak. It 
also gave me time to adjust to the idea of the comparatively long 
walk to the showers the next day. At the end of this walk I was 
greeted by a sign on the refuge shower that read that the water was 
off in there as well and that I should take my business to building 
414 . Pissed off, I looked at a map for building 4 I 4> anc ^ began my 
journey. Though the walk to the refuge shower is longer than I 
like, it’s through an unpopulated area and most of us just do it in 
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our towels or boxers. The walk to 4*4 turned out to be a little bus¬ 
ier. So there I was walking along the road, cars and trucks cruising 
by, in my Superman boxers. 

By the time I got to 4*4 I was cranky and sweaty, and just 
wanted to get in the shower. I opened the door to building 414 
and was greeted by about 30 or so people who stopped what they 
were doing to see who’d come in. Apparently this was the main 
entrance, whereas the showers were off of the side entrance. My 
Superman Underoos and I made our way through all the people 
playing spades and dominoes, and finally hit the showers. 

The other day I ran into Jon, a guy I worked with out in DC. Just 
looking at him, I knew something was wrong. Sure enough he had a 
bad case of something. He looked real weak, so I asked if he needed 
anything. He was hungry and asked if I could bring him some saltless 
crackers from the chow hall. I went, ate my fill, and then set about 
gathering things for Jon. No saltless crackers, so I improvised with 
saltines and white bread. I also grabbed some ginger ale, Sprite, and 
apple juice, and then I made my way to an attendant to get a con¬ 
tainer. He didn’t want to give me one, which is just what I needed. I 
began my “friend sick in the bed” rant, which felt good but I think 
it was lost on him due to his secondary English speaking skills. I got 
the container and left, fed Jon, and went on my way. 

I tried checking on him a few times but he wasn’t in his bunk, 
so I figured he was better. Then, last night I got a call that he’s 
in the hospital on the Air Force base and needs some belongings 
and that I have been tasked with bringing them to him. So I get 
his stuff and am assigned a driver: someone authorized to drive 
off-base after curfew. I guess you have to take all these aggres¬ 
sive/defensive combat driving courses in order to do it. After all 
the build up, I thought the ride was going to be really exciting. 
It wasn’t. I got to the hospital and saw Jon, and he looked fairly 
good to me. I had half expected a dramatic scene with him hang¬ 
ing on for dear life, but he was relaxed and enjoying the rest he 
was getting. 

According to his doctor, Jon has The Grud. That’s right, 
The Crud. The Crud is some unknown disease that Americans 
catch over here. It is a lot like the flu except that it last for two 
weeks. I found out then that another guy from my company was 
there with it too and that there had been several cases of it in 
the past month. I had heard people joke about The Crud when I 
got here, but I never really took any of the joking seriously. The 
Grud is real. I dread getting The Crud, as one of my worst fears 
is getting sick and being by myself (my other biggest fear is of 
sharks). But I suppose if I got it, I’d deal with it like most every¬ 
thing else here. 


July 3 

Sadly, Jon was sent home. I don’t really suppose that it’s terribly 

sad for him or his family, but I was sad to see him go. Jon is one 
of the few people who’ve been around this whole debacle almost 
as long as I have, and it’s a disappointment to see one of the few 
I consider a friend and not an acquaintance have to pack up and 
leave. I saw him an hour before his flight and, like a couple of men, 
we did the awkward hug and off he went. 

In other news, 


someone’s vehicle was found to have some¬ 


thing attached to it that wasn’t supposed to be there (allegedly a 


>omb) during the inspection to come on base. The result of the 


vehicle incident is that everyone has until the ninth to pretty 


much get rid of their vehicles. 


I’m trying to be optimistic about 
it, thinking about all the money I’ll save and the tan I’ll get from 
walking out in the sun. 

Yesterday, a man named George who works with me in “the 
cage” had a stroke. George is a really nice guy. He’s very well 
educated, wears two wristwatches, and has an American flag on 
his hat that velcros on and off “just in case.” He walks every¬ 
where, which is quite a feat because he must be at least 60. He’s 
a lot of fun to listen to because he doesn’t trust Arabic people 
and isn’t afraid to tell you, even though he’s Arabic. Some of the 
other guys got to go see him already and said that he’s already 
talking and he seems to be able to move all his appendages, so 
that’s good. I wouldn’t be surprised if I saw him back at work in 
a couple of days. 

I figure I spend about four solid hours per day thinking about 
coming home. I’ve mapped out every aspect of it, including what 
I would wear on the flight and how someone would probably for¬ 
get to bring me a jacket. I’ve developed several scenarios for when 
I disembark the plane, each more grand then the next—one that 
even involves elephants. I think it’s interesting that I spend all this 
time on it and have few serious attachments to speak of, whereas 
my older counterparts spend their hours thinking about how they 
can stay away while they have wives and kids back home. I think 
many of these guys I work with see this as an alternative to divorce. 
Actually, I can’t claim that as an original thought. One of the guys 
actually said, “This is an alternative to divorce.” 

July 12 

Everyone has a bathroom stall they call their own here. Not only 

is it comforting to use the same stall in developing a routine, 
it’s also sensible as this way you get to know the strengths of that 
stall: does the lock work, does the toilet flush, will I feel water 
on my bum when I flush? All of these things are very important. 
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The other day I went in my stall, and it looked as though some¬ 
one had tried to potty train a grizzly bear in it. I did my best to 
work around what could easily have been categorized as a crime 
scene and got out as quickly as possible. It was on my way out that 
the unthinkable happened: I had stepped into a puddle of piss. I 
probably do this all the time, but this time I was wearing sandals 
and it was a deep puddle. I instantly went into shock and stopped 
mid-stride—in the puddle of piss. Silently, I went over the events 
in my head and lamented on whom it might belong to. At the time, 
that was my biggest concern. Not that I had breached the yellow 
puddle, but who it belonged to. That seemed to make it that much 
more disgusting to me. I pressed on, but I carried the image of 
that yellow puddle with me the rest of the day. 

July 14 

It rained the other day. It only lasted about five minutes, but it 

was still nice to see. Everyone stops what they’re doing to appreci¬ 
ate the rain here. It was a light rain with drops so large that they 
each seemed like a whole puddle coming down. Just when the 
rain started, one of the linguists, a guy who’s from Orland Park, 
came outside to enjoy the weather. It was comforting to chat with 
someone who knew exactly what the tornado sirens back home 
sounded like. He said they scared his wife to death and I told 
him my mother was the same way. Unfortunately, the five min¬ 
utes didn’t allow for too much reminiscing. We both went about 
our business. 

I’m pretty excited about a little social thing I learned. Unless 
you’re part of my little inner circle, I don’t really want anything 
to do with you, which I know isn’t necessarily the nice thing to do 
and it creates some awkward moments when everyone’s doing the 
small talk and I just sit there. But I found a magic phrase that tears 
down walls: “How’s your family?” People here love to talk about 
their family and I actually am interested to hear what a lot of them 


have to say. A lot of the BS and posturing seems to go away when 
you inquire about someone’s loved ones. My newly developed skill 
has helped me breach the generation gap and I’m wearing it out 
like an MC Hammer tape. 

August 3 

‘Twas the night before last 

And all through the base 
Not a creature was stirring . . . 

Except for the 30 or so thump thumps everyone could hear be¬ 
yond the perimeter. My friend Ida was passing through on her 
way to Baghdad, so we were hanging out at the Top Off. And 
then —thump thump. It seemed to me like everyone had the exact same 
thought; “I’m going to pretend I didn’t hear that.” But again— 
thump thump. Everything stopped for about three or four seconds. In 
my memory of it, even the music stopped for a second. 



Finally someone had the 

courage to ask out loud what every- 

body had just heard. In unison the infantry at the bar answered 

back 

, “Sounds like mortars,” 

|and went back to their drinking like 


it wasn’t much. Mortars sound something like the launch you hear 
at a fireworks display. It kept thumping. It thumped maybe 30 
times in IO minutes. The learned said they also heard the impact 
blasts, but I couldn’t tell the difference. I have no idea where they 
were landing, but I’d guess the Air Force base next door to us. I 
felt the same way I’d felt before when I’d heard or seen anything 
like that: strangely calm. 

I could write all night about feeling calm when things get 
tense. In the chow hall I hear about security tightening in the capi¬ 
tal and New York, and I immediately feel relaxed watching it. Or 
lately we get the, “Be extra vigilant” e-mails at work and I feel good. 
I think in the back of my head I get convinced that everybody’s in 
it together or something and then I can instantly relate. Which I 
guess is a sort of strange way to be, but it feels good, so oh well. © 


Body Count 


Approximate number of civillians reported killed in the Iraq War: 43,150 +. (source: Iraq Body Count) 
Estimated actual number killed based on a 2004 study of mortality rates: 100 , 000 +. 

(source: The Lancet survey, October 2004) 
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The Ever-Growing List of September 11 Victims 


Sifting through the rubble of the World Trade Center and the Iraq war, Jeff Severns Guntzel 
looks at the repercussions of the US war on terror. 


D onald Rumsfeld’s business is war. And on September 

II, not surprisingly, the Secretary of Defense of the 
United States of America was planning for war. And 
so it was that five hours after the incalculably cruel 
attacks on the morning of September Ilth, 2001, Donald Rumsfeld 
was dictating his strategy to his aides as his Pentagon burned. 
Eventually notes from that meeting surfaced: 

Best to go in fast Judge whether good enough to hit SH (Saddam Hussein) at 
same time. Not only UBL (Usama bin Laden). Go massive. Sweep it all up. 
Things related and not. 

Five years later, Iraq is in ruins. Donald Rumsfeld displayed 
a common flaw of the Saddam Hussein years: using the name of 
the country’s dictator as shorthand for the country itself. Iraq, to 
Rumsfeld and many others, was Saddam Hussein. Forget the 25 
million Iraqis who were not Saddam Hussein—we would be de¬ 
stroying a man, not a country. 

Now Saddam Hussein is gone—a cause for jubilation if his 
removal could somehow be isolated from the violence that occa¬ 
sioned and followed it. 


|gJWe know now, of course, that there was no connection be- 
tween Saddam Hussein and the A 1 Qaeda attacks five years ago to- 
dav. In fact, we knew it in 9 O 


And five years after the A 1 Qaeda attacks and more than 3 
years after the invasion of Iraq, we get a definitive report—a CIA 
report released by the Senate Intelligence Committee—confirm¬ 
ing that no such connection existed. 

“Postwar findings,” says the report’s authors, “indicate that 
Saddam Hussein was distrustful of al-Qaida and viewed Islamic 
extremists as a threat to his regime, refusing all requests from al- 
Qaida to provide material or operational support.” 

Of course, the few people who were paying attention to Osa¬ 
ma bin Laden in 1990, following Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, knew 
in 2001, that a connection between Hussein and bin Laden, when 
placed on Rumsfeld’s list of “things related and not,” would fall 
into the later category. 

Why? An important bit of history surfaced in the September 
II, 2006 issue of The New Yorker magazine: 

... It is perhaps notable, given the exaggerated claims made by the Bush Ad¬ 
ministration about collaboration between Osama bin Laden and Saddam 
Hussein, that [an] account was created because of the bin Laden family's con¬ 
cern about Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, on August 2, 1990. Many Saudis wor¬ 
ried that Saddam might take over the kingdom's oil fields and depose the royal 
family . . . [bin Laden] proposed to the Saudi royal family that he lead his fol¬ 
lowers from the Afghan war on a jihad against Saddam Hussein's troops, ar¬ 
guing that this would make reliance upon Christian and Jewish crusaders from 
America unnecessary. The Saudi royal family turned him down, and in the 


spring of 1991 Osama left the county; he settled in Sudan, where he set up a 
new base of operations for Al Qaeda. 

I’ve hardly mentioned the victims of September Ilth. In a way, 
I am following the pattern of emotions that I experienced that day. 
I was in Chicago that day working at a research library and far from 
the tragedy. I felt disbelief first. Then horror. Then a profound 
sadness for the victims and their loved ones. Then, after hearing 
Bush’s first remarks on the tragedy, there was fear—a sinking feel¬ 
ing that the administration was planning to “go massive.” 

At some point a desperate desire to stop any retributive action 
that might create more victims overshadowed my grief for the vic¬ 
tims of that day. And like Rumsfeld, I was thinking of Iraq. 

Watching the television footage of grieving families those 
weeks after the attacks, I felt guilty that I had spent so much energy 
thinking and writing about the Bush administration’s response to 
the attacks and so little energy authentically grieving for the vic¬ 
tims of the attacks. 

Then I read the words of Phyllis and Orlando Rodriguez, 
whose son Greg was one of the World Trade Center victims, and 
I felt whole again. On September 15, 2001, Phyllis and Orlando 
wrote: 

Our son Greg is among the mary missing from the World Trade Center attack 
... We see our hurt and anger reflected among eveybody we meet. We cannot 
pay attention to the daily flow of news about this disaster. But we read enough 
of the news to sense that our government is heading in the direction of violent 
revenge, with the prospect of sons, daughters, parents, friends in distant lands, 
dying, suffering, and nursing further grievances against us. It is not the way to 
go. It will not avenge our son's death. Not in our son's name. 

Our son died a victim of an inhuman ideology. Our actions should not serve 
the same purpose. Let us grieve. Let us reflect and pray. Let us think about a 
rational response that brings real peace and justice to our world. But let us not 
as a nation add to the inhumanity of our times. 

Five years later, the Independent, a British Newspaper often 
critical of Bush administration’s response to the attacks of Sep¬ 
tember II, 2001, published a study it’s journalists had carried out 
with the headline: “62,006—the number killed in the ‘war on 
terror’.” 

The article began: “The ‘war on terror’—and by terrorists— 
has directly killed a minimum of 62,006 people, created 4.5 mil¬ 
lion refugees and cost the US more than the sum needed to pay off 
the debts of every poor nation on earth. 

If estimates of other, unquantified, deaths," the article continued, “of insur¬ 
gents, the Iraq militay during the 2003 invasion, those not recorded indi¬ 
vidually fry Western media, and those dying from wounds—are included, then 
the toll could reach as high as 180,000. 
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Also on the five year anniversary on the attacks, a group call¬ 
ing itself September Ilth Families for Peaceful Tomorrows issued 
a statement as critical as the urgings of the Rodriguez family five 
years earlier: 

On September 11, 0,001, members of our families became civilian casualties 
of terrorism. And while we grieved their loss, we were seized by the urgent de¬ 
sire to spare other families, in any part of the world, the suffering that we were 
experiencing. 

In expressing these desires, we heard from others who saw us as kindred spirits. 
They were from places like Israel and Palestine, Japan, Northern Ireland and 
South Africa. Each had suffered a similar loss—from the terrorism of war and 
atomic weapons, to the terrorism of state-sponsored violence. 

Hearing from them, we learned that we were not alone. We also learned that 
the deaths of our family members, although unique in circumstance, were far 
from unique in human history. The means were different, but the results were . 
still the same: innocent people dying, families torn apart, traditions and histo¬ 
ries cut short. We came to see our losses as happening in a bigger context, one 
that cut across national boundaries and the confines of time. 

From those who reached out to us after 9/11, we developed a sense of respon¬ 
sibility to all those who suffered as the result of g/ll: immigrants and other 
people perceived to be terrorists, targeted by hate crimes and hateful legislation; 
those who suffered in terrorist attacks from Bali to Beslan; those killed in the 
train bombings in Madrid and London; and those in Afghanistan and Iraq who 
continue to suffer under occupation and the terror of war. 

Today, fivejears after September 11, 2001, we see clearly that civilian casual¬ 
ties overwhelmingly have been the common denominator in all that has taken 
place. We see that the path we have taken has created a world that is less safe, 
less humane, and less likely to survive. Where we saw children in mortal danger 
from unexploded cluster bombs in Afghanistan, we now see children in mortal 
danger from cluster bombs in Lebanon. Where we saw the brutality and inhu¬ 
manity of Saddam Hussein, we now see the same brutality and inhumanity oc¬ 
curring under US occupation, in Fallujah, in Haditha, in Abu Ghraib. 

Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. said, “The ultimate weakness of violence is 
that it is a descending spiral, begetting the very thing it seeks to destroy. Instead 
of diminishing evil, it multiplies it. . . Hate multiplies hate, violence multiplies 
violence, and toughness multiplies toughness in a descending spiral of destruc¬ 
tion . . . The chain reaction of evil—hate begetting hate, wars producing more 
wars—must be broken, or we shall be plunged into the dark abyss of annihila¬ 
tion.” We have seen those words become a sad reality. 

In the days immediately following September 11, 2001, the world came together 


with a sense of mutual humanity and mutual purpose. Fivejears later, we are in 
a death spiral of increasing violence, increasing terrorism, and increasing civilian 
casualties. In the days immediately following September 11, Iranians risked neg¬ 
ative consequences fry holding spontaneous candlelight vigils for those who had 
died in America. Fivejears later, Iran is in the crosshairs of Americas next war. 
In the days immediately following September 11th, the United States could have 
asked the world to do arjthingfor us. The U.S. government has instead generat¬ 
ed anger, fear, death, and profound grief. On the fifth anniversaj ofSeptember 
11, 2001, we believe it is time for America to end the cycle of violence. It is time 
for the United States to become a positive force in world affairs. 

.. .As we did fivejears ago, and as we do today, we stand in solidarity with those 
ordinajpeople whose lives have been permanently transformed fry violence. We 
pledge to continue that journj of transformation from pain to promise, from 
fear to fellowship. Martin Luther King, Jr. identified the choice as being chaos or 
community. Fivejears after September 11, we have seen enough of chaos. It is 
time for each of us to create community with our counterparts from around the 
globe, and to create a safer and more peaceful world for everjone. 


^^HTnlraqon the fifth anniversary of the attacks. Iraqi’s were 
surely too close to their own monumental national tragedy to spend 
too much time ruminating on the events of September 


their fate has been linked both directly and indirectly to that day. 

In August 2006 nearly 1,600 Iraqis died violent deaths. 
In July 2006, there were 3400 violent deaths. Baghdad has an¬ 
nounced plans two build two new morgues—enough to handle 250 
bodies a day. 

Meanwhile, as American and British soldiers continue to 
die, the number of US troops rose to 147*000 in September 
2006. That’s just 3,000 troops less than America sent into Iraq 
in 2003. 

And there is the growing sectarian violence and the constant 
warnings (and declarations) of civil war and a regional catastrophe. 

On the evening of September IO this year I watched coverage 
of the attacks. At the end of it all, there was President Bush, stand¬ 
ing on the rubble of the Twin Towers with a bullhorn in his hand: 

“The people who knocked these buildings down,” he said, 
“will hear all of us soon! ” 

The people who knocked those buildings down, of course, 
were incinerated in the dust beneath his feet. Still, his message 
was clear: he was promising more victims, and soon. 

“Indeed,” I said, switching off the television and turning to my 
four-month old son who knows nothing of the violence of this world. 
He was smiling and kicking his feet and refusing to go to sleep. © 


Body Count 


Ratio of estimated civilian deaths in the Iraq and Afghanistan wars vs. the number killed in the 
September 11 attacks: 15:1 

Ratio if the larger Iraq estimate is used: 35:1 

(source: previously listed totals) 
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You already download our records 
for free off the internet. 

Now you can do it riyht from our 
website. (For $10 each.) 


OK, so maybe it’s not the most compelling marketing-plan on earth, but it’s what we have to work with, so FUCK OFF YOU 
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kbps MP3s (by the way, E = me™). To celebrate this quantum-leap into the far-flung future of space-age technology, we have 
stocked up on discount O-rings (man, did we ever get a good deal on these things) and are ready for lift-off of the digital-only 
maiden-voyage of these, the musical equivalents of a $145 billton-dollar fast-tracked Low Earth Orbiter program: 







Greg MacPherson 
“Balanced On A Pin” 


Painted Thin 

(featuring Stephen Carroi of the Weakerthans) 
“Small Acts of Love and Rebellion" 


John K. Samson 

(of the Weakerthans) 

“Little Pictures” 


Red Fisher 

(featuring Jason Tait of the Weakerthans) 
“War Wagon" 


Giant Sons 

(featuring The Beaver) 
“Anthology” 
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truly unsung heroes of Midwestern hardcore.” 

- Scott Carlson, Repulsion 


In the 80’s Flint, Michigan was the murder capital of the nation 


In the 80’s PftfONftNCE was the preeminent hardcore band 
of the local scene. 


Coincidence? 


Wyatt Earp Records 
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THE KING EXI 


"Exit the King have created what is probably the 
best self-released debut I've ever gotten my 
hands on." - Deadtide.com 


f There is so much going on in these songs as 
they're constantly evolving. And yet they flow 
quite well , something that is often lost when 
bands attempt complex time-signatures and 
dramatic stop-and-go antics ." - 
Scenepointblank. com 


”Exit the King is a deranged Dillinger Escape 
Plan / Orthrelm hybrid. Nifty playing and 
production..." - Punk Planet 


Complex math metal that takes from the Fall of 
Troy and early Dillinger Escape Plan for a nutty 
brand of go-get-'em rock." - PunkNews.org 


"As if thrash metal and John Coltrane got in a 
head-on collision, the Austin-based group is a 
demanding, almost psychotic listen , but 
certainly talented." - Go & Do Michigan 


'Complex and hard as nails, Exit the King make 
difficult math-metal multiplied by extreme 
volume." - Yaris-SXSW.com 


Try before you buy: 

myspace.com/exittheking 


CDs, vinyl, shirts, buttons, patches, stickers 
available at: indiemerchstore.com/exrttheking 


Full-length out Spring 2007 


howardrecords.com 

myspace.com/howardrecords 


P.0. Box 1732 
Austin, TX 78767 


Also available from iTunes & fnterpunk. 
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LIttermah 


Latlerman 

TurnUp The Punk. 
We ll Be Singing 


Fightstar 

They Like You Better 
When You Were Dead 


Burns Out Bright 

Save Yourself 
A Lifetime 


Small Arms Dealer 

A Single 
Unifying Theory 


Latterman 

No Matter 
Where We Go.J 
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ACROSS TUNDRAS 
DARK SONGS OF THE PRAIRIE 
CD 

The first full length album 
from Denver's ACROSS 
TUNDRAS follows up their 
Divides EP with eight jams of 
majestic heaviness carved out 
of syrup riffage and spacious 
melodies, super emotional 
and super loud, like a mysteri¬ 
ous 70s country rock outfit 
thawed out and refitted with 
mighty amplification, 

sludgecore tempos, and shoe- 
gazey shimmer that effort¬ 
lessly conjures images of the 
wide open prairies and 
looming mountains of the 
band's home territory. A 
powerful new statement of 
rustic crushing Americana. 
Features former members of 
Sioux Falls, SO post-hardcore 
vets SPIRIT OF VERSAILLES 
and EXAMINATION OF THE... 


BLACK ELK 
S/T CD 

The eponymous debut from 
Portland, Oregon's BLACK ELK is a 
raging, frothing-at-the-mouth 
eruption of damaged yet majestic 
destructo rock, seriously heavy and 
seriously catchy. A creeped out 
conalom of carnivorous charred 
hardcore punk, the sludgy power of 
primo Pacific Northwest tarpit rawk 
(think KARP, MELVINS, and early 
SOUNDGARDEN as reference 
points), twitchy Midwestern noise 
rage somewhere between Am Rep 
circa-1991 and a more rabid DIE 
KREUZEN, and a goatheaded psy¬ 
chedelic backwoods black 
mass/dance party risen to a fever 
pitch. Produced by Mike Lastra at 
Smegma Studios (EARTH.THRONES, 
JACKIE-0 MOTHERFUCKER). 


MICROWAVES 
CONTAGION HEURISTIC CD 

In the anti-tradition of whitebread 
Bay Area thrash metal, the violent 
morass of New York no wave, and a 
familiarity with Ralph 
Records/RESIDENTS insanity, 
MICROWAVES draw from a palette 
that is somehow as wide as it seems 
limited. Spiked skronk infested 
guitars spit tonality impaired riffs 
like so much chaff from a surgically 
calibrated tree shredder, while a pro¬ 
pulsive fretless bass assault is 
jammed through all manner of alien 
effects, often rendering it as more a 
bowel-rumbling presence than an 
actual Instrument. The percussive 
cyborg clatter and paranoid dual 
vocal attack serve to further blast 
MICROWAVES 1 dystopian thrash 
into the outer void. Features former 
1985 / CREATION IS CRUCIFIXION / 
CONELRAD / FATE OF ICARUS per¬ 
sonnel. 


LADRON CD 

The fourth album from TOT1M- 
OSHI has all of the elements that 
make this Oakland, CA based fuzz 
trio so enigmatic: slabs of 
crushing metered riffing and 
joyously ecstatic sludge oozing 
from the band’s instruments, 
sunbaked vocal harmonies and 
flourishes of pure pop meiodi- 
cism, bursts of old-school heavy 
metal energy, shadows of dusty 
blues and western music, riff- 
tastic instrumental rave-ups, 
squalls of immolating guitar 
noise, and smoldering post punk 
dynamics clad in serious heavi¬ 
ness. TOTIMOSHI’s distinctively 
elephantine rock grips the 
listener in the power of the big riff 
and saw-toothed hooks as it rec¬ 
onciles MELVINS/HIGH ON 
FIRE/KARP crush with pop and 
psychedelia, bolstered by 
poweiful production courtesy of 
HELMETs Page Hamilton. 
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Killdoner coders and liner notes by Butch Vig 


AWESOME SIAKES-YEEOM 
Danny-Annie of the Seviettes, about snakes and 
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IFIEABAEIFI/MODERH MACRIKES~EOT HUGGETS 

Two of Milwaukee’s best, one new song and five 
covers from each band 
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OUIJA RADIO - OE SO...YES! YES! 


Third album from this female fronted indie rock 
powerhouse out of Minneapolis. On tour all fall 


ALSO: 

Killdoajer, Seviettes, 26, 
Rocket Fuel is ike Key, 

The Skin tones, Mad Trucker 
Gone Mad, Droids Attack, 
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Available fore 
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MAN AT ARMS 
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TANOOKI SUIT We split CD 
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Vancouver CD 
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I t’s a muggy Saturday night in July in a cramped, one-story cot¬ 
tage known as The Butcher Shop in Chicago’s Pilsen neigh¬ 
borhood. Benny Hernandez is bellowing incoherently into a 
microphone while the other three members of his hardcore band, 
No Slogan, are brutally bashing at their instruments. 

The first few songs blaze by, leaving the pudgy, 30 _ y ear_ °l < ]. 
Hernandez out of breath and dripping sweat as he introduces the 
next number: 

“While we’re in here partying, blah, blah, blah, two blocks 
away kids are getting killed over a fucking street name.” 

With that, the band tears into “Senseless Violence.” His eyes 
bulge as he barks the lyrics. His words are marred both by the 
distortion of the music and the house’s muddy acoustics, but the 
crowd doesn’t mind. The living room furniture is pushed to the 
walls, making room for the fans, who stand shoulder to shoulder 
bobbing their heads to the breakneck beat. 

On this night, The Butcher Shop is the new face of the all-ages 
concert scene in Chicago and cities around the world: a small, in¬ 
timate venue that lacks the professional management and glamour 
of large clubs. Many young fans have given up on traditional venues 
like clubs and amphitheaters where admission can be pricy for teen¬ 
agers with little income. Instead, they are opting to attend shows in 
out-of-the-way locations like basements and backyards. These shows 
are usually scrappy affairs organized by devoted fans with little or no 
business experience, and they feature local and touring punk bands 
unknown to all but their most dedicated followers. 

Oh—and these shows are illegal. 

Along with the fact that basements and back yards are unlicensed 
venues, the concerts’ hosts usually allow the underage fans to drink 
alcohol—unlawful anywhere, let alone in a club. Since these shows are 
illegal, promoters can find it challenging to get the word out without 
attracting the attention of local police. As a result, turnout can range 
from a handful of fans to a couple hundred people. 

The Butcher Shop really is nothing more than a box. From 
the outside, it’s one of the more visible homes on the block due to 
its green cinder block fa9ade. Inside, the scuffed living room walls 
are painted light blue. They’re mostly bare except for a clock, a 
black-and-white GG Allen print and several strings of Christmas 
lights. A rickety folding table littered with cigarette butts and ash¬ 
trays is set up by the door for bands’ merchandise. 

It’s a typical venue for these types of DIY shows, which in Chica¬ 
go are the workings of a network of renegade promoters from the near 
Southwest Side Pilsen neighborhood like Hernandez. The No Slogan 
singer helped initiate the city’s scene in 1999 when he helped orga¬ 
nize a benefit show to raise money for a failing community center. 
Since then, he and his friends have reached out to Chicago commu¬ 
nity members to help host other shows. They have found that many 
people, including the parents of fans, are more than willing to open 
their homes to bands and concertgoers. 

“It’s going against major corporations that fund 2I-and-over 
clubs and just the aesthetics and ideas that a lot of 2I-and-over 
clubs have,” Hernandez says. For a person who frequently shreds 
his vocal chords fronting a hardcore band, he speaks fairly quietly. 
Yet, he is passionate about his scene. “This whole idea of having 
a show that restricts youth, it doesn’t make any sense to me, and 


especially within the punk scene ... I couldn’t fathom having a 
show, a punk show, and have it be age-restricted.” 

While the current Windy City scene can roughly be traced 
back to Hernandez’s community center show, the origins of the 
national—and even global—scene can be more difficult to pin¬ 
point. For example, in Madison, Wis., underground shows date 
back to the 1960s when vintage mansions were converted into “co¬ 
op houses” inhabited by dozens of people, explains 25 - y ear- °ld 
Matt Noble, who has been booking DIY shows in homes and ware¬ 
houses for about two years. In the 1980s, he explains, these houses 
were venues for punk bands like Hiisker Dii. 

In Richmond, Va., where 22-year-old Brandon Ferrell books 
shows and plays in several bands, it’s difficult to determine the 
roots of the house show scene. 

“It’s probably always been there, but nowadays with bars fuck¬ 
ing you over and not having all-ages shows, it’s more important,” 
Ferrell says. 

Chicago’s scene has mostly taken hold on the South Side. Un¬ 
like the North Side with its abundance of popular nightspots, the 
South Side is underserved when it comes to clubs, which helps fuel 
the all-ages scene. 

This is a similar scenario to that of Madison. Few venues in 
the town cater to the punk-rock crowd, let alone the all-ages punk 
rock crowd, Noble says. “Uptight” landlords tend to distrust club 
owners, and one of the only all-ages venues in the city recently 
closed when the building owner didn’t want to deal with having a 
club as a tenant. 

“The bottom line is money,” Noble says. “It’s really hard for 
someone to meet both criteria of having someone trust them with 
the building and be in touch with the [DIY scene].” 

Because these concerts are illegal, promoting them can be 
challenging. In Chicago Hernandez and his buddies do their best 
to get the word out to as many people as possible without tipping 
off police by plastering fliers around the city. They target loca¬ 
tions where young people spend most of their time: record stores, 
clothing stores, schools. Shows can attract upwards of 150 people, 
turning a back yard into a giant mosh pit. 

Or they can bomb. Liz Panella, the guitarist for the local hard¬ 
core band Raining Bricks, found herself playing a show in a house last 
fall that attracted virtually no one besides the other band members. 
“If there’s no one there, it’s kind of like you’re hanging out with your 
friends and people are watching you play,” says the 23-year-old Pan¬ 
ella before a performance at a coffee shop on the University of Chi¬ 
cago campus. “Everyone else in the band got really drunk and threw 
shit. That’s what they do in situations like that.” 

For the most part, though, the shows are successful, and na¬ 
tionwide, the house show scene thrives on the camaraderie of the 
fans. Hernandez attended a recent show at a home in Chicago’s 
Little Village neighborhood where the owners—the parents of a 
young punk-rock fan—sold homemade tacos to the concertgoers 
who packed the back yard. And when someone stole the mother’s 
purse, the bands pooled the money they had made from playing 
the show and donated about $250- 

Not everyone always recognizes that generosity, though. 
To police, the shows are disturbances and hazards to the con- 
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Party People 
in the House (Show) 

With places for shows driven by the bottom line, 
turning 2,\-on\y, or closing down, more and more all-ages 
shows are moving back to the basement 
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certgoers. Authorities recently dealt a blow to Madison’s entire 
DIY scene after an article in a local publication about the con¬ 
certs exposed their potential safety hazards. In October 2004 
Noble and his friends purchased a warehouse known as Mier- 
dia Verde (Spanish for “Greet Shit”) and began booking bands. 
Soon, word of Green Shit spread and attracted the attention of 
a local magazine. 

Shortly after the article ran, Noble’s warehouse—and Madi¬ 
son’s DIY scene in general—took a hit. 

“The next time we had a show, the fire department came and said 
they were doing a random fire inspection that could happen at any 
time—but it happened to be at 11:00 [at night],” Noble says, an air of 
disgust in his voice. The venue was promptly shut down, and the eve¬ 
ning news aired reports of “unsafe” underground clubs. 

Chicago shows have also been interrupted by police on more 
than one occasion. Hernandez is reminded of one concert in a 
South Side house that was scheduled for demolition the following 
day where police arrived and demanded to be let in. The people 
inside locked themselves in, arguing with the officers on the other 
side of the door. After an intense dispute, the police broke down 
the back door and ordered everybody out of the house. 

No one was arrested, however, and Hernandez says every¬ 
one who was a part of the concert, although angry that the police 
forced their way in, kept positive attitudes. 

“There’s a really funny story behind this,” Hernandez says, 
with a chuckle. “There’s this girl from up north who started yell¬ 
ing at one of the cops: ‘You have no right! What the hell are you 
doing? You can’t come into a private house and pull us all out! 
Where’s your warrant? I want to call legal aid!’ And this cop, in 
such a South Side, Bridgeport accent, turns and looks at the girl 
and says, ‘Hey, yer not up nort. Yer on da Sout Side. Shut da fuck 
up. You got no rights here.’” 


Police, however, aren’t overwhelmed with house show distur¬ 
bances, says Marcel Bright, news affairs officer with the Chicago 
Police Department. 

“If it gets out of hand and neighbors complain, police will 
have to break the party up, Bright says. “So far, that has not been a 
problem we have had to deal with . . . There has to be a reason for 
us to end up there in the first place.” 

Police don’t usually intervene unless they receive complaints 
from neighbors. Most of the time, cops aren’t aware of concerts 
taking place, and if they ever are called to a house show, they first 
usually offer a warning to keep the volume down. But, if they find 
violations of the law—such as the charging of admission and un¬ 
derage drinking—they will shut down the concert and make ar¬ 
rests if necessary. 

Residents, though, often aren’t bothered by the shows. On a 
stretch of 17th Street in Chicago packed with historic single-fam¬ 
ily homes where The Butcher Shop is located, it’s not uncommon 
for the block to be filled with commotion. Before the No Slogan 
Show in July, children played in the street and in the distance, 
fireworks could be heard exploding. On other days, loud music 
can be heard emanating from the homes. 

A man working on the house next door to The Butcher Shop, 
who refused to give his name, said he spends a lot of time on the 
block and is aware of the house shows. But, he says, they never ir¬ 
ritate him, and he has never complained. 

“They don’t bother people,” he says. “They respect the time. 
There is a certain time you have to turn it down.” 

Joaquin Barragan, who lives a couple blocks from The Butch¬ 
er Shop and is also working on another house nearby this day, say 
he didn’t even know about the shows. But he does live near a garage 
where bands often play and sell T-shirts, and he understands why 
people gather to play music. 



MwJ organizing a close-knit community ofyoung 
A ^ punk rockers , the scenes architects have created 
an environment where underage fans are not 

excluded from hearing live music and working bands 
can earn their due. 
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“People got to enjoy themselves,” he said. “They work hard 
all week.” 

Today’s DIY scene is a result of a constantly struggling all¬ 
ages club circuit. In the 1980s, cities were home to punk bands 
that advocated for clubs to hold all-ages shows. While the move¬ 
ment led to the opening of many venues that catered to the under- 
2 Icrowd, these places have proved difficult to keep in operation. 

John Kezdy, lead singer of the recently reunited Chicago 
hardcore band the Effigies, has seen his city’s all-ages concert 
scene change over the past two decades. His band was part of the 
1980s do-it-yourself punk rock movement that thrived on the 
support of young fans, and he has played countless all-ages clubs 
not only around Chicago, but also around the country. 

During the Effigies’ heyday in the early- to mid-’80s, these 
venues tended to be more abundant, Kezdy says. Although many 
of the clubs were initially popular with the underage crowds, they 
didn’t hold the attention of young punks for long. Many all-ages 
shows took place at odd hours of the day, when people just weren’t 
in the mood to rock out. 

“It’s sort of hard to get excited about playing a gig,” Kezdy 
says. “I mean, we always try to do good gigs, but it was one of those 
things where a mid-day Sunday gig would be different than, say, 
a nighttime gig.” 

All-ages clubs are “always operating by the skin of their teeth,” 
he says, and new ones usually start up once fans see a need. 

Since clubs began holding all-ages concerts, it has been diffi¬ 
cult for them to generate sufficient revenue from crowds that can¬ 
not legally drink alcohol, Kezdy explains. Businesses like Rich¬ 
mond’s Nanci Raygun, which closed last month due to problems 
with the landlord, that operate as bars as well as concert venues 
depend on 2I-and-over crowds to spend money on booze. With 
underage crowds, clubs lose that essential revenue source. 

These types of have worked around this by holding all-ages 
shows earlier in the evening, and following them up with 21- 
and-over shows, Kezdy says. Others like Chicago’s Logan Square 
Auditorium and Congress Theater are large concert halls that 
specialize in hosting shows for younger crowds and don’t need to 
rely on alcohol sales to remain in business. Instead, they depend 
on large crowds to generate enough money at the door to pay the 
bands and rent the hall. 

“[These venues] are few and far between,” Kezdy says. “It’s like a 
show-to show existence as opposed to a bar that has to maintain itself 
or a permanent venue that has to maintain a constant flow of cash be¬ 
cause they go to put on shows, they got to make sure kids come.” 

These venues mean a lot to the kids who frequent them. Be¬ 
cause it is difficult to organize shows that cater to all-ages crowds 
and clubs can close with little notice, fans often find themselves 
hurting for new venues. Chicago’s venerable Fireside Bowl, a 
staple of the city’s punk-rock circuit for a decade, quit holding 
the all-ages punk shows in 2004, causing outrage among the all¬ 
ages scenesters, says Effigies manager Jon Babbin, who has been 
involved with Chicago’s all-ages and punk scene since the early 
1980s. In the long run, though, the elimination of concerts at the 
Fireside has turned into an opportunity to open new venues like 
the Open End Gallery on the North Side. 


But DIY promoters like Ferrell and Hernandez don’t share 
Babbin’s optimism about the club scene, which is the reason they 
took it upon themselves to organize shows. Club shows, for small¬ 
time bands, can be financially disastrous; the house show scene, 
on the other hand, can be lucrative. 

“These are labors of love,” Kezdy says. “These are usually run 
by people, who are either in bands themselves or fans of the bands, 
that just want to see music. And, in a way, it’s the purest form of 
gig, because it’s not really about the money—it’s just so kids can see 
the music.” 

Butcher Shop owner A 1 Murton, the 33-year-old bassist for the 
Chicago hardcore band Disrobe, recalls playing a show at the dive bar 
the Mutiny where the whole band was paid only $20 and two beers 
each; bands can make up to a couple hundred dollars at DIY shows. 
Sitting at the merchandise table before The Butcher Shop show, 
Murton takes a hit off a pipe in front of him, lights a cigarette and ex¬ 
plains how the bands in the DIY scene support themselves: 

“Bands e-mail us to do shows, and you swap shows, basically. 
You hook someone up with a show here, and the hook you up with 
a show [out of town]. You learn which ones are the pushers behind 
the scene, the movers and shakers.” 

Promoters ensure that touring bands are paid enough to af¬ 
ford gas to get to their next show. And it’s not just bands from 
around the United States that comprise the house show scene. 
People like Hernandez have also booked bands from as far away as 
Scandinavia, Latin America and Japan; 

“If there’s a touring band coming out of town, you provide a 
PA, you provide a place for them to stay, you try cooking for them, 
and you try, at the very least, to give them enough gas money to get 
to the other town,” Hernandez says. 

These DIY ethos lays the foundation for the city’s all-ages 
scene outside its traditional venues. Fans aren’t just seen anony¬ 
mous people in a club; they are often seeing their friends perform 
for a crowd of hundreds of their peers at a show that was organized 
by other people they know. 

“I like coming to house shows because it brings everyone 
closer together,” says 18-year-old Danny Surdyk, who is sitting on 
the curb in front of The Butcher Shop with his friend 18-year-old 
Joe Kntel. “There’s no place for people to hide in the back or any¬ 
thing. People are more involved.” 

“It’s more supporting the band than supporting the venue,” 
Kntel adds. 

Ultimately, the burgeoning underground concert scene is about 
making music accessible to everybody. By organizing a close-knit 
community of young punk rockers, the scene’s architects have created 
an environment where underage fans are not excluded from hearing 
live music and working bands can earn their due. 

“We live in a world with certain rules, and I understand that 
places like the Empty Bottle need to operate as a 2I-and-over venue,” 
Hernandez says. “And I understand that the [Mayor Richard M] 
Daley administration makes it impossible with their zoning and city 
ordinances to convert bars to all-ages and open up again. And I un¬ 
derstand that there are other factors, but as far as doing completely 
underground shows, that’s the only way to go. It has to be all-ages. It 
has to be inclusive to everybody, to the community.” ® 
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The Corporate Playing Field 

a new game based on working at FedEx/Kinko’s 
brings an uncomfortable realism to the word of videogames 

By Matt Pascarella 


O ur character, an up-and-coming writer, stumbles through 
the sliding automatic doors into the FedEx/Kinko’s mega¬ 
center and immediately notices a long line. People sway back 
and forth impatiently—some with their arms folded in disgust and 
others groaning about the situation to whoever it is on the other 
line of their cell phones. 

Grumbling to himself, he wonders who he detests more—the 
other customers and their annoying characteristics emblematic of 
most self-important New York yuppies on the go, or the employees 
that seem to be taking their sweet-ass time bitching at each other in 
a desperate cover-up of their own straggled confusion. 

The other customers give him the eye, ready to attack if he dares 
cut in front of them. As he watches the employees shuffle around each 
other, he wonders to himself why he didn’t just go to King’s Copies— 
the mom ‘n’ pop copy shop only a few blocks from his office. 

That reasoning is quickly shot down as he recalls the last 24 hours 
and remembers he wasn’t done with the manuscript changes until af¬ 
ter 2 a.m.—well after King’s had closed. The manuscript is due to the 
publisher at 5 p.m. or his contract will be terminated. Realizing he 
had no other choice in his copy-shop selection he sighs and waits. 

After standing in line for almost a half hour, he approaches the 
counter and gives the employee, Dionne, his name and tells her it 
is an order for pick-up that he placed last night. She replies with a 
grunt and quickly turns around and talks to another employee, also 
dressed in a purple shirt. He watches as Dionne tramps through the 
store searching, frantically, for his order and occasionally stopping 
to ask other employees if they’ve seen it. It quickly becomes obvious 
that it is nowhere to be found—the disc, the order, everything, is 
lost. Someone must have moved it. 

Our character suddenly realizes he gave them the only copy of his 
manuscript—it was on the disc he blearily handed to them last night 
sometime after 2 a.m. After telling the employee this, she responds, 
“Well, you should have saved it on an extra disc—we are not respon¬ 
sible for lost work.” Tired, past deadline, having no other copies of his 
work, the consequences rush over him instantly. He starts crying and 
eventually turns, walking out the door—never to be seen again. 

Role Reversal 

None of this matters anyway. All of this is a ploy, a figment of de¬ 
ranged imagination, a new computer game I played. It’s a Sims-like 
parody of FedEx/Kinko’s called Disaffected, and one of the custom¬ 
ers I had to deal with, Zachary, had a print order that was nowhere to 
be found because one of my fellow virtual co-workers had moved it. 

Although Zachary’s experience was completely fabricated, this 
is a situation in which you can probably relate to as a customer of 
one corporate entity or another, at one time or another in your life. 
But if you take the flip side and put on the purple uniform as an em¬ 
ployee it is perhaps much more interesting. 

Most of us have had to put on the damn apron or costume and 


that nametag in order to rush off and clock-in at some lame cus¬ 
tomer service job. 

In high school, I took a job at a Turkey Hill Convenience Store 
and had to deal with an overbearing manager, incompetent co¬ 
workers, and annoying redneck customers, including the local po¬ 
lice officers. My claim to fame was that I was the one who organized 
the freezer—little did everyone know I would rather sit in the bitter 
cold on a stack of frozen food crates then deal with them. 

I honestly tried to work hard and do the right thing as an em¬ 
ployee but there were always mechanisms, personalities, regula¬ 
tions—obstacles that stood in the way. 

The ubiquitous nature of this shared labor experience among 
us is, itself, testament to the pervasive nature of chain stores that 
come in to town and run out the mom-and-pop shops. Sure enough, 
you can pull off the interstate on the other side of the country and see 
the same exact stores that are in your hometown—each store a copy of 
itself strategically positioned in a new geographical location. And if 
you haven’t experienced what it is like to work at a job like this, cer¬ 
tainly you have been on the other side of the counter as a customer. 

Yet, whether customers realize it or not, most often the way they 
are treated isn’t a result of personal vendettas. With certain compa¬ 
nies it has more to do with the way the corporate offi.ce has set up and 
designed rigid guidelines and procedures for dealing with custom¬ 
ers. Often these “rules” are wildly abstract and don’t take into ac¬ 
count the basic human interaction that occurs between an employee 
and a customer, and perhaps even more importantly, not much 
thought is given to the interaction between employees themselves. 

Unintentional results follow and the bottom line is that the 
situation for both the customer and the employee concludes in com¬ 
plete annoyance and utter frustration—on both sides of the counter. 

These issues are rarely addressed—aside from further “rules 
and regu lations” being set in place from the corporate office by 
people that don’t know the day-to-day experience of their average 
employees. After all, these are people that sit in cubicles all day in 
some high-rise office building and rarely have the pleasure of deal¬ 
ing with customers at all. 

Often customers don’t realize the basic reasons why they are 
being treated the way they are and not getting the service they in¬ 
tended to receive. Ultimately, a wall is built between employees and 
customers. And everyone is frustrated. 

The Playing Field 

It is for this reason the team over at Persuasive Games, a company 
specializing in games “that influence players to take action through 
game play” came up with “Disaffected,” a free-for-download game 
released earlier this year which is built on the premise that you, as a 
player, take on the role of a FedEx/Kinko’s employee. 

Persuasive Games decided to target FedEx/Kinko’s because, 
“As game makers we are often printing out big documents and we 
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have to go to this place a lot, so it was a very personal kind of ex¬ 
pression out of our own frustration, concern, and so forth, and we 
thought that FedEx/Kinko’s was a very particular retail experience 
that a large percentage of the population could empathize with.” 

Ian Bogost is a professor at Georgia Tech and one of the cre¬ 
ators of Disaffected. After giving me a tour of the game he told me, 
“What were trying to do is create some game mechanics that sort of 
embody the kind of customer employee relationships you feel when 
you are inside an actual store itself.” 

As was the case with our imagined up-and-coming writer hav¬ 
ing his career ruined because they lost his order, Bogost described 
the basic problem behind the game. “The idea was that if you go 
to the store they never seem to find your order. There is some¬ 
thing going on that makes it difficult to get service properly—so 
the mechanism we adopted to try and get this point across is having 
other employees randomly move stuff around.” 

As a player, you are given a top-down view of the store and 
have to navigate the employees around to assist customers, search 
for their orders and try to fulfill their orders within a certain time 
frame. You advance to higher levels simply by helping the minimum 
amount of customers required. There are three main stations set up 
where orders could potentially be: a print station, a shipping station 
and a copy station. Other employees move the orders, more custom¬ 
ers come in and wait (some growing irritated and leaving), and you 
never really know where to look. Often, your character gets frus¬ 
trated and you have to use reverse keys to get them back on track, 
and sometimes they become entirely uncontrollable. 

Their motto is, “Think games are just for fun? Think again.” 
And it’s true: the game is maddening. The first time I played it 
with Bogost, I gave up after a few minutes because I couldn’t deal 
with the stress. 

I asked Bogost why the character I was playing, the employee, 
was so uncontrollable. “One of the points,” he told me, “is that you 
actually lose control over the situation in a certain sense. The other 
way to look at it is to question what are the underlying conditions 



Ultimately, a wall is built between 
employees and customers. And 
everyone is frustrated. 

that produce the difficult situations the employees are placed in.” 

One writer at Eternalgamer.com reviewed Disaffected and gave 
it a “D+” due to the game’s unequivocal ability to irritate the shit out 
of you. What drew me to the review was that the writer was actually a 
former FedEx/Kinko’s employee and offers his personal experience 
in relation to the game, “As a former Kinko’s employee, I can tell 
you, this is basically how it works. And it’s not fun.” 

Bogost says he hasn’t heard of any reaction from Kinko’s yet, 
although , in a CNET article a month or so after we met, a Kinko’s 
spokesperson is reported as saying of the game, “I don’t know that 
they would have that negative effect on the brand. You can almost 


use it as, ‘Boy, we’ve become such an icon as a brand that we’re be¬ 
ing mimicked by video games.’” 

On a more micro level, I asked Bogost if he’s heard from any 
employees and he responded enthusiastically. “[They] have been 
finding out about the game and talking about it. There’s even a 
group called something like ‘Kinko’s Workers Unite’ where they 
are trying to get better working conditions. The game could be 
interpreted as being very negative toward the employees but these 
employees are playing it and are actually seeing it as a positive tool 
for them to illustrate the sort of conditions they are in.” 

A Kinko’s employee I recently described the game to wasn’t so 
sure. “I have no interest in trying to change the system. I work here 
to get through college and it isn’t going to change . . . you can never 
find anything, and you have to deal with customers that are de¬ 
manding things right away and are easily irritated.” He then com¬ 
mented, “The last thing I would do is go home and play a game to 
repeat my daily experience here.” 

Game Objectives 

Persuasive Games seems to be taking the stereotypes and norms of 
gaming itself and flipping them on their head, and not really car¬ 
ing about it. While most games offer the thrill of ultra-violence, 
sex, celebrity appearances and in-your-face product placements, 
Disaffected offers no such experience. Add that to the fact that 
FedEx didn’t create the game as a PR tool or training module, the 
game itself is not fun to play, and it doesn’t seem to offer employees 
relief from daily tensions, and you’re ultimately left wondering:why 
would anyone create it in the first place? 

As Persuasive notes, their games are intended for “persua¬ 
sion, instruction, and activism” rather than mindless entertain¬ 
ment. They created Disaffected because, “Games communicate 
differently than other media; they not only deliver messages, but 
also simulate experiences. While often thought to be just a leisure 
activity, games can also become rhetorical tools.” 

Bogost says he created the game because we need a catalyst to 
provoke those questions about capitalism that have no easy answers. 
Although Persuasive has worked with some big-name clients— 
Chrysler, Best Buy, and Cold Stone Creamery—the company 
seems here to want to bite the hand that occasionally feeds it. 

Bogost wants answers to questions like those he rhetorically 
posed to MTV News during an interview: “Is there some sort of la¬ 
bor issue at work? Is it just a bunch of seditious kids who couldn’t 
care less about their jobs? Are they getting paid crappy wages and 
are disinclined to get their job done well?” While direct answers 
to these questions aren’t given, the game does have the potential 
to start a discussion concerning the deeper issues involved in the 
corporate environment. 

When I asked Bogost what went in to the design to provoke 
such an effect he told me, “We tried to keep it very ambiguous and 
very open so that people can use it, on the one hand, as a sort of 
venting tool about customer service, and on the other, as a sort of 
deeper way of looking at the corporate structure of this particu¬ 
lar organization. Then hopefully, by extension, people will say, 
‘Gosh, you know, this is going on everywhere—what’s the story 
with corporate america?”’ ® 
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T he mist of sleep burns off with each new, sentient second. 
As San Cristobal de las Casas wakes from slumber, city col¬ 
ors and city sound gradually ascend alongside each other. A 
street vendor silently sets his choir of technicolor hammocks out 
upon the sidewalk. The city’s spectrum of occupants s lowly floods 
the iridescent Mexican morning. Like most towns in Chiapas, San 
Cristobal’s population is largely composed of Mayan indigenous. 
It is also a place where spiritual seekers take solace, where ex-pats 
come to get away from it all, and where Zapatista sympathizers 
from all over the world come to learn about—and support—the 
Zapatista National Liberation Army (EZLN) and its autonomous 
communities. Zapatistas come here, too. Armed with the inher¬ 
ited moniker of Emiliano Zapata, hero of the 1910 Mexican Revo¬ 
lution, the indigenous-based Zapatista rebellion rose up the same 
day the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) was 
signed into effect—January I, 1994— to demand the resignation 
and reform, respectively, of the Salinas government and its heav¬ 
ily-unbalanced neoliberal policies (although Chiapas provides 
over 55 percent of hydroelectric power to all of Mexico, it remains 
the poorest state in the country). During the two weeks of armed 
struggle, the EZLN occupied towns in five municipalities in Chi¬ 
apas. One of them was San Cristobal de las Casas. 

Marcos On the Move 

In San Cristobal, there is a grand yellow cathedral that 
emerges adjacent to the main Zocalo plaza. The design of the 
cathedral is a direct result of the city’s history of colonial occu¬ 
pation—a mix of Mayan, Baroque, and Habsburg styles, which 
makes it distinctly Chiapian. On January 1st, 2006, Subcoman- 


dante Marcos—the charismatic, pipe-smoking, motorcycle-rid¬ 
ing spokesman of the Zapatistas—addressed a packed crowd in the 
plaza of the Cathedral. His subject: “la Otra Campana” (the Oth¬ 
er Campaign). One of the intended culminations of the Other 
Campaign is a new Mexican Constitution, representing the will 
of civil society. During this speech, Marcos began calling himself 
“Delegate Zero” to symbolize the Other Campaign’s intention to 
begin with nothing. In the three stages of the campaign, Delegate 
Zero and the Zapatista commanders will travel throughout the 
country to meet with Mexico’s anti-capitalist sector and to listen 
to their struggles. One of the EZLN’s primary roles will be to act 
as a bridge between disparate groups, connecting them and allow¬ 
ing for dialogue. The Zapatistas hope that a wide constituency of 
Mexican civil society will participate in the campaign, essentially 
giving the new constitution a de facto legitimacy. Building on the 
2005 Sixth Declaration of the Lacandon Jungle (la Sexta)—which 
called for a different way of approaching politics—a new constitu¬ 
tion would ban the privatization of public resources, and it would 
insure autonomy for Mexico’s indigenous population. 

The plan is bold and ambitious, and means that Marcos will 
be touring the country for the next six or seven months. Several 
times I hear Narnia-esque language describing his role, such as, 
“Marcos is on the move . . Images of Aslan stir in my mind. 
Such language seems fitting, however, as the man is lionized 
around the world for his role with the anti-neoliberal Zapatista 
movement. One of Marcos’ security detail, a 27 year-old resident 
of San Cristobal, had this to say about the Other Campaign: 

“The purpose is clear: to make another constitution. The 
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Zapatista Dreams 


Iby Andy Lin 


I 






Zapatistas say, We have no idea how to do this. We only know we 
have to include everybody . . . the unions, the campesinos, the 
students, everybody/” 

Party and Politics 

Although the Zapatista rebels are not the only reason why 
people come to San Cristobal, they certainly are woven into the 
fabric of its culture. Among the trinkets sold to tourists on the 
streets are small dolls of the comandantas and comandantes of the 
EZLN. I eat at a Zapatista Pizzeria (unfortunately, the Zapatistas 
don’t do pizza that well). Around the small round tables of the 
Revolucion Bar, to the backdrop of live reggae, activists, students, 
and tourists engage in political dialogue over cigarettes and cer- 
veza. In a similar bar I meet a man, Fritz, who sells Guatemalan 
clothes at concerts and festivals in the United States, but who con¬ 
sistently steals away to San Cristobal when he can. Fritz relates to 
me that the “political consciousness” of the city is what keeps him 
coming back. 

At a party one night, I catch on fire. Suffice it to say myself 
and my campaneros are rather inebriated. The conversation re¬ 
garding me being on fire goes something like this: 

“Hey man, am I on fire?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Wait . . . yeah, you’re on fire.” 

Even so, what strikes me most about this party is not my flam¬ 
ing jacket but the caliber of people that are present. From the 
snippets of information I gather through the multi-tiered filter of 
my drunk/music-inundated/remedial-Spanish-speaking mind, I 
hear that a majority of the people at the party, if not all, are con¬ 
nected somehow to Zapatista/Other Campaign activism. 

Twenty-some twentysomethings gather in a cabin in the 
woods. Sipping, strategizing, and singing; drinking, dancing, 
and dialoguing about how to make the world a better place: just 
another party in San Cristobal de las Casas. 

Among others, I meet: 

A film documentarian working on a piece about the Other 
Campaign. 

Activists with local non-profit CIEPAC working to share 
their analysis of free trade agreements and the neoliberal model 
to autonomous communities. 


Street artists who use stencils and spray paint to create a cul¬ 
ture of political awareness. 

CIEPAC stands for the Centro de Investigaciones Economi¬ 
cas y Pollticas de Accion Comunitaria. Besides educating autono¬ 
mous communities, CIEPAC engages internationals, conduct¬ 
ing “reality tours” of campesino and indigenous communities 
throughout Chiapas. I went on one, and the writing of this ar¬ 
ticle—in fact, my understanding of Chiapas—would not have been 
possible without it. 

The Corazon and the Caracol 

On my fourth day in Chiapas, Comandanta Ramona dies af¬ 
ter a IO-year bout with cancer. Comandanta Ramona was one of 
the original Zapatista leaders, and though small in stature, was a 
highly loved and respected figure in the movement. “Mexico has 
lost one of those fighters that matter, and a piece of our hearts has 
been ripped out,” Marcos told supporters after her death. The first 
rebel to publicly appear after the uprising, Ramona was a staunch 
women’s rights champion. Her funeral is in Oventic and attended 
by close friends, family, and the comandantas/comandantes. 

It makes sense to me that they would hold the funeral in 
Oventic, as it is the site of one of the five Zapatista governmen¬ 
tal centers. These centers, called “caracoles” (snails), are run 
by bodies called Juntas de Buen Gobierno (Good Government 
Councils). I have the opportunity to visit three of these centers. At 
the Oventic caracol I am greeted by a sigh painted with the words 
“Aqui Manda el Pueblo y el Gobierno Obedece ”—"where the people 
decide and the government listens.” The juntas have rotating member¬ 
ship and are the main decision-making bodies of the autonomous 
communities. 

In my understanding, the formation of the Good Govern¬ 
ment Councils was partly a reaction to an uneven distribution of 
wealth among the communities. Because some communities, via 
their proximity to a city or a major road, are more accessible to 
travelers than others, they often received more visitors than some 
of the more remotes ones—and consequently more funding. The 
councils subsequently created are now in charge of receiving and 
delegating funds to the communities most in need. 

What strikes me about the Zapatista governing system is that 
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[The Zapatistas] learned how to listen to the plight of the people they were fighting for... 


it is a living model of the “subsidiarity” concept (a concept cham¬ 
pioned by anti-corporate globalization groups such as the Inter¬ 
national Forum on Globalization), which states that any decisions 
and activities that can be undertaken locally, should be under¬ 
taken locally. In practice this means that food consumed in a 
given community is grown in that community. It also means that 
if there is a misunderstanding, the misunderstanding is handled 
by community leaders if possible, and if not, the Good Govern¬ 
ment Council decides on the case and sends its proposal back 
down to the community of origin for final decision. This type of 
process keeps power as locally rooted as possible, expanding out¬ 
wards only when necessary. And it mimics the spiral shape of the 
snail’s shell. 

The Sound of the Spiral 

Back in San Cristobal de las Casas, clanging metal on as¬ 
phalt jerks me out of rest. It sounds as if an enormous sword 
is being sharpened, or—less accurately but more gratuitously 
graphic—as if the Tin Man is hemorrhaging just around the 
corner. It’s the sound of the gas truck making its daily rounds. 
Off in the distance, I hear the water truck with an unrelenting 
rendition of “Raindrops Keep Failin’ On My Head” blaring 
from traveling loudspeakers. After two weeks in San Cristobal 
I notice this tune at the top of my shower-singing playlist. I 
also have the odd experience of humming the song to myself 
while walking down a city street and hearing it being hummed 
simultaneously a block away. 

There is a lot to listen to in Chiapas. 

When the first men and women (who would eventually come 
to be known as Zapatistas) entered the local Chiapian moun¬ 
tains with full intention of organizing a socialist revolution com¬ 
posed of indigenous people, they found that the residents did not 
understand their words, because the rhetorical nature of their 
Marxist-inspired language was too strong. As a result, these first 
EZLN members learned how to listen to the plight of the people 


they were fighting for, and at some point along the way, a revolu¬ 
tion to topple the Mexican government and take power turned 
into a rebellion whose primary purpose was autonomy from the 
neoliberal system. 

It seems like the Zapatista commanders tapped into this first 
experience when they created the listening-intensive architecture 
of the Other Campaign. To me, the beauty of this plan is the no¬ 
tion that to create true change in Mexico, there must exist a (pas¬ 
sive) period of (active) listening, in order to allow the other voices 
of Mexican civil society to be heard. This notion resonates truth 
in me. As I look back on my life, I see the most powerful moments, 
the most life-altering, the most alchemical, to have been ones 
where I shut up, bowed my head, and truly opened my ears to what 
was being said and done. Such alchemy was palpable the first time 
I truly played music with anyone—tonally conversing rather than 
conducting melodic monologue—and it was also present the mo¬ 
ment I had had enough of the regular shouting matches with an 
estranged family member; I tried listening to what she had to say 
one day, and it remains one of the single-most transformative ex¬ 
periences of my life. 

Through the Other Campaign, the Zapatistas intend to 
play an alchemical role in transforming Mexico. But they don’t 
want to lead this change; rather, their desire is to simply act as 
a bridge for civil society to create change for itself: the EZLN 
as Enabler. 

According to Antoine Amico, a local activist and educator: 
“[The Other Campaign] is actually redefining solidarity as shar¬ 
ing the burden of struggle together, fighting together not as the 
one organization that is carrying the struggle, but everyone re¬ 
ally together as one. So they’re trying to redefine this concept. We 
need to go beyond it; they say we are all actors in this, and the Otra 
is something that belongs to all of us, and all of us together, let’s 
construct a new way of doing politics. And they see the constitu¬ 
tion as one way to do that.” 

This is a dream currently being manifested by the Zapatistas. ® 
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I want to tell you 
about a couple of 
my heroes. Their 
names are Patrick 
Smith and Chris 
Angotti. Don’t have 
the slightest idea 
who they are? That’s all right; unless you’re part of their families or 
their circle of friends, there’s no reason you should. 

That doesn’t make them any less heroic; if anything, it makes 
them even more so in my book. What they do most likely won’t make 
them famous, and it will almost certainly never make them rich. It 
involves hard work, long hours, serious amounts of stress, and a 
certain degree of abuse and disregard even from those whom they’ve 
devoted their lives to serving. 

They’ll probably never get medals, have statues erected to 
them, or get any major recognition outside their immediate field, 
but they should. They’re the kind of men without whom our soci¬ 
ety would face a far bleaker future than it might otherwise. They’re 
New York City public school teachers, and the world is a better place 
because of them. 

Am I suggesting that anyone who teaches school automatically 
qualifies for sainthood? Not even slightly. I spent enough time in 
classrooms to know there are bad teachers, mediocre teachers, mis¬ 
guided and even insane teachers. (At least two from my own school 
were hauled off to asylums, and for once, I was innocent.) 

There are people who get into teaching for all the wrong reasons, 
who do it because they don’t know how to do anything else, who may 
have started out with idealistic motives but grew burnt out, cynical or 
bitter upon discovering the magnitude of the challenge facing them. 

But the presence of a significant number of bad apples doesn’t 
negate the fact that the calling itself is a noble one, without which we 
wouldn’t enjoy a modicum of the civilization and civility that makes 


it possible fqr hundreds of millions of us to live in close proximity 
without (usually) killing each other. 

Without teachers I wouldn’t be writing these words and you 
wouldn’t be reading them. Without teachers most if not all of the 
bands you listen to, the artists you admire, the novelists and film¬ 
makers and poets you revere, would be anonymous peasants or 
hunter-gatherers doing little more than grubbing a marginal ex¬ 
istence from the land. Assuming, of course, that they survived past 
infancy, which, without the efforts of generations of science teach¬ 
ers, is a pretty broad assumption. 

Looking back on my own education, much of which was im¬ 
posed on me against my wishes and with me doing whatever I could 
to resist it, I have to recognize that even the lousiest teachers did me 
a fair bit of good. And not just in the sense of helping me recognize 
that life isn’t always fair or that it involves having to deal with jerks 
from time to time (which was always my parents’ advice when I com¬ 
plained about mean Mr. So-and-so). 

I still learned plenty from them, sometimes inadvertently, 
sometimes out of a desire to prove them wrong, sometimes because 
they turned out not to be quite so dumb or mean or malicious as I’d 
thought. Having someone or something to push against can be just 
as instructive as one of those wise, caring, patient teachers you gen¬ 
erally only see in movies like Goodbye, Mr. Chips or To Sir With Love. 

I had a few teachers like that, though. Maybe not exactly Holly¬ 
wood material, especially since they were mainly nuns, often elderly 
and plain of face as they were of speech and virtue. But I think of 
Sister Leonard every time I use one of those 2,0 words she made us 
learn every week; of the normally hatchet-faced Sister Sophia, who 
morphed into a schoolgirl wide-eyed with wonder as she explained 
the then-new discovery of deoxyribonucleic acid, better known as 
DNA, and made it understandable and vital to a science-phobic 
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young student like myself. 

Sister Modesta was a tiny old lady (OK, maybe not that much 
older than I am today, but to my 15 year-old self, she resembled one 
of those wrinkled apple-face dolls) and a lifelong virgin who nev¬ 
ertheless made the passions of Romeo and Juliet in particular, and 
literature in general, come alive for us. Sister Patricia, younger and 
more exuberant than even Julie Andrews in The Sound Of Music, taught 
a bunch of wiseass teenage tough guys to sing, and love it. 

They weren’t all nuns: in third grade Miss Gutsinger helped me 
understand how knowledge and learning could not only be a means 
of escaping and transcending the tedious, hardscrabble existence 
into which I’d been born but could also become gloriously reward¬ 
ing ends in themselves. Mr. Madigan gave this angry and inarticu¬ 
late young man, seething with frustration and bent on self-destruc¬ 
tion, the gift that would prove to be my way out from that fate: my 
voice as a writer. 

I never knew my teachers well enough to understand what made 
them tick, what prompted them to devote their lives to inculcat¬ 
ing a succession of surly brats with the values and virtues of educa¬ 
tion. The nuns in particular, who received nothing material beyond 
room and board for their efforts, may have felt it was their vocation 
or calling. Others may have drifted into the profession for want of 
anything else to do, or followed a family tradition. 

But I know Pat Smith and Chris Angotti well enough to have 
some idea of their motives, and that’s what makes them heroes to 
me. Both of them are young, bright, with excellent educations and a 
plethora of talents. In other words, they’re at that enviable point in 
life where they could do just about anything they choose, including 
taking jobs that would earn them far more money and prestige than 
teaching is ever likely to. 

Yet they choose to teach, not as a fallback position or some¬ 


thing to do while they “find themselves,” but because it’s something 
they believe in and value, something they understand is of crucial 
importance. And they don’t choose to teach any old place—a privi¬ 
leged private school, for example, or a well-financed school system 
in some wealthy suburb—but where it’s really needed, where they’ll 
be contending with student with major behavioral problems, who 
are barely if at all literate, who’ve only just arrived in this country 
and whose whole future will be shaped by their first encounters with 
the American educational system. 

As it happens, I know Pat and Chris through the pop-punk 
scene, a genre that’s often dismissed as being fluffy, trivial, and 
lightweight. But while they can sing along to goofy love songs with 
the best of the pop-punkers, and clown around as though they were 
still hyperactive adolescents themselves, when it comes to teaching, 
they’re stone cold serious. They’ve made great sacrifices and worked 
incredibly hard to become what they are today: two shining stars in 
the firmament of what I call greatness. That’s why they’re my heroes, 
and I suggest they should be yours as well. 

P.S. I know there are many other punk-rock teachers out there, 
and it’s been my pleasure and privilege to meet a few this year, in¬ 
cluding Jason and John from Baltimore, who teach physics and 
math respectively, and Stephanie, who substitutes in the New York 
City system. I don’t mean to diminish any of your achievements by 
singling out Pat and Chris; it’s just that I’ve known them the best 
and longest, and therefore felt better equipped to write about them. 
But you’re all my heroes. And when I think of the smart and devot¬ 
ed people like yourselves who’ve come out—who continue to come 
out—of the punk rock world, it makes me feel pretty darn good— 
even after all these years—to be a part of it. 
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I don’t know if you 
noticed, but ev¬ 
erything changed. 
Apparently over¬ 
night. Maybe it was 
the fact that we’d 
been pushing so 
hard for so long 
that we had prac¬ 
tically given up. 
Maybe it was the 
fact that we no longer expected a change, that we’d resigned our¬ 
selves to a life of numbness, isolation, and never-ending war. Or 
maybe we finally found the thing inside us that could let us move 
forward with love. Whatever the reason, we went to bed thinking 
the world was one way, and woke up different. 

You may not have noticed at first. It began making itself evi¬ 
dent in subtle ways. A veiled insult made you shrug instead of 
whither in self-doubt. Maybe you said something that felt scary 
and someone actually paid attention and responded to you, or you 
walked into a space where you assumed everyone hated you, and 
they asked you to sit down for lunch. 

It’s like this. Two weeks ago I was sitting in a cafe with an old 
friend, talking about the Michigan Women’s Music Festival, a les¬ 
bian separatist utopia in the woods that exists for one week every 
year. Both of us have attended it in the past, as workers and per¬ 
formers, and quit going because of their policy of excluding trans- 
gendered women. “They’re never changing,” she told me. “It was 
hard to let go of, but I’m done. They can have it.” 

And then. One day there was an email in my inbox from an 
estranged ex, enthusiastically exclaiming that I should contact his 
current lover to discuss some exciting news from Gamp Trans. 
(Camp Trans, along with many workers, performers and festival at¬ 
tendees, have been trying to change the festival’s policy for the past 
eight years.) Apparently this year, Michfest organizers okayed the 
entrance of an out trans woman who asked about the policy, and was 
told there was none, but that the “expectation” of the land was that 
everyone there had identified as a woman every second of every day of their life (who on 
earth does that apply to?). She replied: “Well, I defy people’s expec¬ 
tations every day,” then bought a ticket and entered the festival. 

And it was simple. And nothing happened. Fun was had. Joy was 
expressed. Some people still had some misgivings but nobody was 
spontaneously raped by the patriarchy. So hurray. A major queer di¬ 
vide is bridged. For fuck’s sake, can we really afford to not be on the 
same side, when there is a world movement for justice that we need to 
be a part of? We’ve done so much complaining, socializing, fucking 
around, and frantically racking our brains about the role of queer 
community in the Bush years, and we’re still in the same mess we were 
in six years ago, when the horrifying news of Bush’s coup first hit our 
psyches. We barely have words to describe the damage. News clips. E- 
mails. Monotone voices and helicopter drones. 

For six years I’ve laid in bed listening to what news I could bear 
to take in, feeling terrified, overwhelmed, panicked and alone, won¬ 
dering what I could possibly do to change anything in this world of 
privilege and avoidance. Then one day I got a letter from my friend 
Socket that said “I feel paralyzed by news from Lebanon. I feel like 
now is the time to be loud but I feel isolated and stuck.” 

Impulsively, I went inside myself to rehash all the reasons I 
feel that way too. But then, I had another idea. I called her. 


She said, “I used to think that, by virtue of Bush becoming 
president, it would get so bad that people had no recourse but to 
respond. But at this point, it just doesn’t matter if people in the US 
are changing their minds, because in one month’s time, thousands 
of people will be dead in Lebanon and those buildings and those 
people will never be back. It’s gone and changed forever.” 

Wake up one morning and everything is different. I call up Alix, 
a mutual friend, because I hear he was recently in Lebanon with his 
family, taking pictures. His mom grew up there and hadn’t been back 
in forty-five years, keeping memories alive through stories and black 
and white photos she shared with Alix throughout his childhood. 

They went to the mountain town of Broumanna where his 
grandma taught high school, and looked down on the city of Bei¬ 
rut from the same porch where those black and white photos were 
taken in the fifties. They went to the hometown of Khalil Gibran, 
and visited a cedar grove that’s referenced in the bible. He walked 
around the city of Beirut, went to bars, listened to music, managed 
to order vegetarian food, and discovered a part of his brain that 
effortlessly understands Armenian, thanks to early lessons from 
his grandma. (There is a large population of Armenians in Beirut 
who, like his mom’s family, fled the Armenian Genocide to resettle 
in Lebanon in the early 1900s.) 

“She’d been planning the trip for two years, but kept saying 
it wasn’t safe. Finally we said, we just have to go. We happened to 
hit this window of calmness and peacefulness. Syria had pulled 
out just the week before. The city was being rebuilt. People seemed 
calm and friendly, there was no crime in the city. It’s a culture of 
people living with war for twenty years, I guess it makes them re¬ 
spectful of each other’s survival.” 

A month after his family returned to the US, the bombing 
started. Alix printed up photos from his trip and hung them up 
in a local cafe, aware that many of the places pictured had probably 
been destroyed. He avoided conversations about it with anyone who 
wasn’t Lebanese. 

“It’s so loaded to reveal anything. Sometimes it feels similar 
to when September II happened and Arab and Indian people were 
being targeted—that’s me on both sides. The politics in the news 
have a direct link with me now. I was hoping to never have to deal 
with this feeling, and here it is. So shit.” 

Yeah, shit. I know it’s myjewish people who are bombing these 
other survivors of genocide. And my American tax dollars funding 
it. Meanwhile a Muslim man got so angry he opened fire at the Se¬ 
attle Jewish Community Center, 60 miles north of me. 

“I want to know what this is really about,” Socket said. “I don’t 
buy the story about getting Hezbollah, because before them it was 
someone else, and before them it was someone else ... I say this as 
a Jew, and as someone who is sensitive and cares about the loss of 
life. I think Bush is backing Israel because he believes in the rap¬ 
ture, and he’s making it happen.” 

And what does queer community have to offer in times like 
these? This summer in Tel Aviv, an international radical queer 
gathering called Queeruption took place, after many months of 
controversy and calls for boycott due to Israel’s apartheid methods. 
Instead of an apolitical fuck-fest, this queer gathering became a site 
for radical bridge-building. Organizers smuggled folks in from Pal¬ 
estine, numerous anti-war and anti-occupation actions happened, 
and the joking, camaraderie, and sweetness was there throughout 
(the Germans took it in stride when they were awarded “negative six 
million” points during a getting-to-know-you game). 
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I like it. I give the Michigan Women’s Music Festival 25 points 
for the number of trans-women who will probably attend the festi¬ 
val next year, and IOOO points for the number of trans-allies who 
will show up to support them. 

I give myself negative $4 a gallon, for the price of oil spilled 
up and down the coast of Lebanon after a power plant was hit by 
Israeli bombs, and negative infinity for the bluefin tuna who went 
extinct as a result. And I give Bush negative ten bajillion for acting 
out his destiny in such a selfish, unquestioning way. I win. 

We humans are so good at creating our own realities. 

And then we wake up. 

^ m W m hink of the cost to 
I keep our army there 
when the only way left to 
force oil out of the ground is 
soldiers guns treating Arabs 
like slaves or was that all part 
of the plan? How long do 
jou think that could possibly 
last?” —Jello Biafra, Die 
for Oil, Sucker, lggi 

My hands are grimy. Grimy like I do manual labor—say, work 
on cars or build things or some other kind of honest work. They 
don’t look like the hands of a magazine editor who sits here be¬ 
hind this computer monitor all day. Every time I touch something 
I check to see if I’ve left a handprint, even though I’ve scrubbed 
them a couple dozen times since they started looking this bad. 

It’s bike grease mixed with dirt from the garden, mostly. I’m 
not a very good bike mechanic but luckily I have a really simple ride 
with few moving parts. And the gardening barely needs me at all 
except to plant, water, and pick. And eat. This year things got a bit 
hectic and we didn’t get as much in the ground as we did last year 
but still had a good run of greens, tomatoes, beans, onions, and 
herbs. I’ll get another round of greens in the ground in the next 
couple days and we’ll have some good salads in the early fall. I can’t 
seem to think far enough in advance for pumpkins, watermelons, 
and squash. There’s always next year. By then hopefully I’ll have my 
rain water catchment system built and can keep most things alive 
most of the growing season without turning on the hose. 

Bikes and gardens are nice hobbies. They can be pretty cheap, 
pretty DIY, and save a few bucks here and there in gas and grocer¬ 
ies. And there’s some exercise to be had in both, which I don’t get 
nearly enough of. I haven’t been into either for very long, but I 
figure I’ve got a little time to brush up on my skills before the shit 
really hits the fan. When it does, bikes and gardens are going to 
move from the realm of hobby into the realm of necessity. 

• • • 

I’m going to miss bananas the most I think. Or mangos. A good 
mango can turn your whole day around. Gome to think of it, I 
reckon my whole smoothie mojo is pretty well fucked. But actually, 
the thought of never seeing Europe with my wife and kid is going 
to sting a bit more than the lack of tropical fruit. Europe. That’s 
what I’m going to miss the most. 

Some experts say we’ve already reached Peak Oil. Some say it’s 
a few years off. Nobody disputes it’s real. Nobody disputes it’s go¬ 


ing to fuck our whole shit up. It’s just a matter of time. 

Peak Oil, if you don’t know, is the point at which oil extrac¬ 
tion from the earth is at its highest yield. There is a finite amount 
of oil in the ground. Its extraction can be viewed as a bell curve. 
When we started taking oil out of the ground it seemed limitless. 
After a certain amount* of time all of the easy-to-extract oil gets 
used up (you go for the easiest stuff first of course, as it’s cheap¬ 
est to get out.) To keep extracting oil we have to look harder, dig 
deeper, ship further, on and on until we reach the point where oil 
exploration burns up more than it yields. The tipping point in 
this scenario is the top of the bell curve—Peak Oil. Coming down 
the backside of the curve is a slide into some pretty bleak shit, 
and I’m not just talking about high gas prices (though they will go 
through the roof, so get a bike already. A used one.) 

War for oil ring a bell? Not that kicking their ass and taking 
their gas will solve this problem; it will just postpone the inevita¬ 
ble. And make a whole lot of people who already hate us even mad¬ 
der. Perhaps they’ll get so mad they enroll in some flight school 
somewhere. Ring a bell? 

Which brings me to my beloved bananas. The one sitting next to 
me right now says “Ecuador” on the sticker. This particular banana 
happens to be organic, but it just as easily could have been any old ba¬ 
nana. As we slide further down the backside of the Peak Oil curve, this 
banana is going to become so expensive they just won’t exist in Port¬ 
land, Oregon anymore. It takes oil to run the machinery that plants 
the bananas. Oil to run the machines.that spray the bananas with 
pesticides, water the bananas, make the boxes the bananas are packed 
in, run the machines that ship the bananas to the grocery store right 
around the corner from my house—a 4*000 mile journey. If we don’t 
have any oil or it gets too expensive to run all the machines I won’t have 
any more bananas. By the time I can’t get affordable bananas, surely 
the cost of flying to Europe will be prohibitive as it takes oil to run the 
machines that make the planes (that burn oil to get off the ground.) 

We’ve got the Internet. We ll teach Ruby about Europe using the 
Internet. Oh snap. Building a desktop computer requires ten times 
its weight in fossil fuels. Electronic devices require silver, copper, 
or platinum (or some combination) that requires oil-dependant 
equipment to extract. The electricity to run it will more likely than 
not be produced by burning fossil fuels. But wait! We pay extra so a 
portion of our electricity comes from wind power! Ah fuck. Wind 
farms are run by computers and made of machines that require oil. 

Sonofabitch. 

• • • 

On average, food in the United States travels 1500 miles before it 
gets to your plate. In Canada it’s over three times that. To produce I 
calorie of food we are burning up approximately IO calories of fossil 
fuels. Common sense will tell you this can’t be sustained. Watching 
the news with this in mind will explain why Bush(s) keeps starting 
wars in the Middle East. Feel free to use your oil dependant DSL 
line to find the truly frightening scenarios. I’ll tell you this much: 
expensive travel and a lack of South American bananas ain’t them. 

I don’t know what can be done about this, but I gave up being a 
cynic a long time ago (it just seemed so lazy.) I do know that spinach 
and kale can be grown throughout the winter here, and we can ride 
our bikes down to the farmers market for all the other local, seasonal 
vegetables we want. Perhaps it won’t save us, but it’s what I’ve got. 
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W izard World, 
formerly the 
Chicago Comi- 
con, has changed 
its name in recent 
years, perhaps to 
more accurately re¬ 
flect the great um¬ 
brella of nerdly in¬ 
terests assembled 
under its moniker. 
There are comics, sure (the “con” in the old title referred not to 
their prices, but rather was shorthand for convention), although 
Wizard World offers so much more: there is fantasy art of all types; 
science fiction in book, video, action figure, and costume form; 
video games, board games, multi-player role playing action/ad- 
venture games; there are celebrities from television and B-grade 
cinema, eager to sign posters and promotional items. And, of 
course, there are the wizards. Amongst the teeming hordes of 
adolescents in homemade X-Men outfits, you will see them occa¬ 
sionally, their flowing robes and long, sinewy grey beards trailing 
behind as they mumble incantations while checking the back is¬ 
sue bins. By the holy fingernails of the Great Dormammu! Doth mine eyes deceive 
me? ‘Tis the entire first season o/Dungeons and Dragons: the Animated 
Series on DVD! 

Or so I imagined it to be. Early morning reality of the Wiz¬ 
ard World con does strike one as a bit more, uh, conventional. 
All the promised booths and attractions are there, but, again and 
again, it’s like the scene in The Wizard of Oz where Dorothy pulls 
aside the curtain, only in this somewhat less romantic reality the 
wizards have not even bothered to pull the curtain shut in the first 
place; rather they stand beside their magical displays with fur¬ 
rowed brows and slightly pained expressions, scanning the crowd 
or making terse collector conversation. The rows of back issues, 
sealed against the corrosive forces of adulthood and reality within 
mylar bags, are sorted by era—silver age, golden age. Our current 
epoch, as usual, seems to be the dark age. 

Making my way through the labyrinth of vendors, I see not 
one person in actual wizard robes. Disappointing, although in 
all fairness, the representation of people dressed as superheroes 
is pretty good, and the Star Wars universe makes a strong show¬ 
ing as well. Seeing people dressed in those white plastic storm- 
trooper outfits is mildly scary, though probably the most intimi¬ 
dating character in sight is the guy dressed as the Punisher, toting 
around several large semi-automatic weapons. Less impressive is 
the pudgy guy in the skin-tight Spider-Man outfit, looking like a 
red and blue pear bitten by a radioactive spider. The tent-like pro¬ 
trusion in the front of his outfit reminds one of the anatomical 
simplifications made over the years by comic artists specializing in 
spandex-wearing super-men. Did this guy really look at himself in 
the mirror this morning and imagine that his outfit could be ap¬ 
proved by the Comics Code Authority? 

The truth of the matter is, the Chicago Comicon has changed 
its name, not in deference to the Tolkien demographic, but as 
a reflection of conglomerate take-over. Just as Whole Foods has 
slowly and insidiously taken over the local co-operative grocers of 
indigenous areas, it is Wizard Entertainment, in a crass attempt 
at controlling the fantasy market in its entirety, who have begun 


co-opting the disparate comic conventions of the nation. Things 
were better in the Chicago Con days, a disgruntled vendor who 
calls himself Seth (after the ancient Egyptian God of chaos) tells 
me. One of the few people selling “alternative” comics, and even 
a few zines, Seth knows he is the anomaly. “Every year, things get 
more homogenous,” he says. “All the booths start to carry the same 
stuff.” The only non-mainstream comics company to show up this 
year, in fact, is Top Shelf publications; publishers like Fantagraph- 
ics or Drawn and Quarterly are conspicuously absent, to say noth¬ 
ing of the many smaller, more radical publishers who represent 
the emerging important comic artiSts of the 21 st century. I count 
eleven Punishers, two Iron Men, and a Bat Girl, but no one seems 
interested in dressing as a giant Mat Brinkman monster. (Several 
people do seem to be playing the role of Chris Ware characters, but 
on closer inspection I realize that they are not in costume). 

So what of the future? Where are the brave artists who in¬ 
tend to push the medium forward? They can be found toward the 
back of the convention center, tucked away in the area known as 
“Artist’s Alley.” Set aside for local self-publishers, aspiring comic¬ 
book producers wait behind folding tables strewn with unclaimed 
stacks of their newest issue, thrusting a copy towards you with the 
sort of false friendliness that usually presages a mugging—“Hi 
there! How are you doing? Want a freebie?” they bark, motion¬ 
ing you over. Rather than Providence-style silk-screened mini¬ 
comics, or even the Dan Clowes/Adrian Tomine vein of adult con¬ 
temporary I had expected to see, most of these items are solidly in 
the Marvel mold, following the adventures of a spandexed crime- 
fighter, or adhering to the pseudo-subversive spirit of the “genre/ 
animal” formula. Samurai Werewolf Secret Agent SNA 1 ., Mutant Aardvark 
Accountant— these titles parody the cliches of the medium, but it’s a 
specifically referential parody, requiring an intimate knowledge of 
the source material that effectively shuts out the casual reader. The 
superhero comic book, once the most proletarian of art forms, has 
lost its democratic sheen, and become, paradoxically, a vehicle for 
embittered elitism, the snobbery of things-were-better-when. 

The past is behind us, literally, in boxes upon boxes of cheap, 
brittle newsprint, sealed against entropy and the decay inherent to 
a disposable consumer item. The contents of these flimsy maga¬ 
zines have been slowly re-interpreted over time, and a canon has 
been established: now Jack Kirby’s double-page splash panel from 
Black Panther # 8 hangs in the Milwaukee Museum of Art, part of their 
“Masters of American Comics” exhibition, viewable for a $14 entry 
fee. This same splash panel is available for purchase here at Wizard 
World, in the Black Panther trade paperback collection, Volume 2 , for 
$9.95. Or you could purchase the original comic for about the same 
price, $9, in the back issue bin. But it is there, on the cover, that 
you’ll note the original price, 35 cents, which, even in 1977 dollars, 
was not very much. This comic was sold for the price of a candy bar, 
and generally wherever candy bars were sold: in gas stations, news¬ 
stands, mini-marts. Even a cursory glance at an old Marvel comic 
will convince you that it was never intended as art, but rather as a 
quick, cheap candy-bar alternative, something to rot your mind 
instead of your teeth. That was the beauty of the mass-produced 
Marvel Universe: beneath the radar of the curators of high culture, 
beknownst only to the true believers (as Stan Lee called them), a 
modern mythology was being written, a powerful visual aesthetic 
was forged. Kirby was truly a wizard, and his magic was available to 
everyone. All you had to do was believe in it. 
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The recent regurgitation of these myths as blockbuster films 
and video game cartridges attest to their deep-seated place in our 
public consciousness. But for the comic book, for the object itself, 
things have changed. No longer the domain of gas-station news 
racks perused by pre-adolescents, the comic has relocated to the 
province of specialty shops and convention centers. Half a cen¬ 
tury after the fact, the museums have finally caught on, and seri¬ 
ous artists now skip the comic in favor of the graphic novel, which 
is Barnes and Noble shelvable and Pulitzer Prize presentable. For 
the people still working in the medium referred to in a less self- 
conscious time as “funny books,” the future looks bleak. The au¬ 
dience is dissipating, and the fetishists are left trying to sell to 
their fellow fetishists, their contributions coming to feel like the 
faint echoes of more powerful myths from the past. Nostalgia is 
always ugly, even when the drawing is really good. 



O ne of my pet 
peeves in the 
worlds of both in¬ 
die music and indie 
literature is a copy¬ 
cat mentality. The 
corporate record 
labels and book 
publishers are ob¬ 
vious perpetrators 
of copycatism—it’s 

practically the engine that drives them. This is not a very success¬ 
ful strategy, as time and again copycats flop (though in truth they 
do occasionally break through). As we all remember, after Nir¬ 
vana hit, the major labels signed up hundreds of C-grade Nirvana 
clones. Only a few had significant commercial success—you know, 
that band Bush and those others whose names seem to have evapo¬ 
rated from my consciousness. 

Copycatism is to be expected from large corporations, and 
there’s no need to waste more Punk Planet column inches proving 
their heartlessness. What surprises and disappoints me is when 
I see copycats in the world of indie music and publishing. With 
books, it’s almost absurd since basically no one in this world is 
making any money. Even so, I have had the displeasure of see¬ 
ing indie copycatism up close after my company, Akashic Books, 
launched a successful “noir” anthology series. It wasn’t long be¬ 
fore a couple of other indies begin mimicking our series. One of 
them published a book that essentially duplicated our noir anthol¬ 
ogy concept. Unsurprisingly, they haven’t been able to sell many 
copies of their book. But what were they thinking? I like their 
publishing company, but their blatant copycatism contradicted 
one of the primary punk tenets on which I was raised in Washing¬ 
ton, DC : The act of creating should be driven by an imperative to 
break new ground. Without denying one’s influences, a new song 
or piece of writing must justify itself stylistically. 

Very few Nirvana clones ever sprang from Washington, DC, 
where punks have long scorned the copycat. To such an extent that 
the music coming out of DC can get really odd. Over the years I’ve 


heard a similar refrain from some punks outside of DC: I love Fu- 
gaii, but why are all the other DC bands so fucking strange? Well, it’s due in part 
to the reverence that people in DC place on the act of creating. 

One of the unspoken corollaries to this ethos is that if some¬ 
one does plagiarize your ideas, you don’t jump to sue them. In 
the late I99° s m y band, Girls Against Boys, got a phone call from 
MTV wanting to interview us about the fact that Stone Temple Pi¬ 
lots frontman Scott Weiland had ripped off one of our songs on 
his new solo album. We hadn’t heard anything about this. None of 
us had ever listened to Weiland’s solo music, and we’d never even 
met the guy. We told MTV we’d get back to them. We went out and 
bought copies of Weiland’s new album, and sure enough, one of the 
tracks plagiarized our song “Click Click.” Through much of Wei¬ 
land’s song, the music and lyrics were nearly identical to ours. 

I’m happy to report that none of us in the band gave serious 
consideration to suing Weiland. Perhaps we would have felt dif¬ 
ferently if that particular song became a huge hit (not likely, since 
we wrote it, and hit songs aren’t exactly our specialty), but in any 
event, we would have had a solid case against Weiland if we’d cho¬ 
sen to take him on in court. 

Our idea for the interview request from MTV News was to ap¬ 
pear with a lawyer. The four of us would sit silently with our 
mouths closed while our lawyer would answer all of MTV’s ques¬ 
tions. We weren’t actually able to pull this off and instead just did a 
regular interview, making only a jestful fuss . . . Weiland probably 
never even realized he was biting our song. 

Recently, I had the misfortune of being on the other side 
of this equation when another indie publisher accused Akashic 
of stealing their name. Earlier this year we had announced our 
upcoming launch of a new series of gangster-themed “street-lit” 
books. The idea for this series was pitched to me last year by a 
young writer in Brooklyn named Kenji Jasper, who has contrib¬ 
uted stories to two of Akashic’s noir anthologies. Along the way, 
Kenji shortened the imprint title from “Seven Weapon Arse¬ 
nal” to “The Arsenal.” It never occurred to me or anyone else at 
Akashic that the name might get confused with that of Canadian 
indie publisher Arsenal Pulp. I have always admired their pub¬ 
lishing line and was taken aback when I got a furious e-mail from 
them after they’d read something online about our new imprint. 
They wanted us to change the imprint name to something that did 
not include the word “Arsenal.” 

At first, I was resistant to the idea of asking Kenji to switch 
his imprint name. The books were going to be very different than 
Arsenal Pulp’s, which is part of the reason we never anticipated a 
problem . . . and the imprint had been announced months back. 
The folks at Arsenal Pulp were really pissed, though, and after a 
few days of a nagging conscience, I had a clarifying conversation 
with my father. He pointed out that even though we had never in¬ 
tended to alienate our fellow indie publisher, the core issue at play 
might be respect, not intentionality. The next day I e-mailed Kenji 
to ask if he would consider changing the imprint name. No prob¬ 
lem, he told me, and he immediately changed it to “The Armory.” 

Which among other things saved me the embarrassment of 
being wrongfully tagged a copycat. 
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'This is honestly one of the best records, 
front to back that I’ve heard all year.” 
(Punk Planet Magazine. Chicago. IL) 

‘At the Spine's great debut... barely hints 
at their live power. (Stranger, Seattle) 

They've been called it all: ...Pixies 
...early Fugazi, early Neil Young. I can. 
say that these guys stand on their own 
feet. Comparisons aren't really 
necessary... (Weekly, Spokane. WA). 

“blissfully impervious to whatever fad his 
indie-rock peers are currently into. ” 
(Time Out NY, NYC. NY). 

Visit: www.atthespine.org 
to purchase albums, guntar 
t-shirts, download free 
songs, videos, etc. 
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Recent CDs from the BOTTLE ROCKETS, DEADSTRING BROTHERS, CORDERO 


Contact us for a free catalog BLOODSHOT RECORDS 3039 W, Irving Park SO., Chicago, II60618 www.bloodshotrecords.com 


BOBBY BARE JR 

'The Longest Meow’ 

Unapologetically thunderous 
T. Rex boogie, psychedelic melancholy, 
dynamic and down and dirty southern rock 
and a disarming charm. Backed by members 
of MY MORNING JACKET. 
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'BLOODIED BUT UNBOWED’ 

31 videos and live performance clips, 8 Short films, poster and 

3+ hoars chronicling our life in the trenches featuring the likes of BOBBY BARE JR, RYAN ADAMS, OLD 97s, WACO 
BROTHERS, NEKO CASE, DETROIT COBRAS, WAYNE HANCOCK, ALEJANDRO ESCOVEDO. A feast for the senses. 

































STOP LOOKING FOR A BAND BY BECOMING YOUR OWN SOLO ACT 


By Mary Pearson 

here are far too many “Guitarist seeks drummer and bassist 
for upcoming gig” ads in this world, and far too many bril¬ 
liant band name ideas shot down by judgmental bandmates. Too 
many band disputes arise from splitting drink tickets, dividing 
door money, and filling up the van’s insatiable gas tank. For mu- 
sic-minded individuals confronting these issues, there is a solu¬ 
tion: start a solo project! 

You don’t need to be an acoustic guitar-toting singer-song¬ 
writer to be a successful solo performer. Plenty of artists—e.g. 
drummer Mindy Abovitz (More Teeth), bassist Joe Preston 
(Thrones), and one-woman (one l8-year-old woman!) band Jes 
Kramer (Jes Kramer)—prove that solo projects can utilize any in¬ 
strumentation imaginable. Playing solo music is an opportunity 
to revel in your individuality and share your unique ideas with the 
world. So, brush up on those songs you wrote on your Casio key¬ 
board, come up with a catchy moniker, and follow these steps to 
DIY solo project success. 

Book Your First Show 

Don’t sit back and wait for an amazing gig to come your way. Be 
proactive! Host an acoustic show in your apartment. Ask if you 
can be the opening act on an existing bill. Play on the air dur¬ 
ing a friend’s college radio show. Play a house show on a Satur¬ 
day morning and serve pancakes and coffee. Note: Having a lo-fi, 
self-contained setup prevents hassles with annoyed neighbors, 
sketchy club PA systems (and sound operators), and transporta¬ 
tion to and from shows. Many solo musicians only require a small 
amplifier or no PA at all. 

Spread the Word 

Fliering is an age-old method of informing the public of an up¬ 
coming show. Make sure you clearly list the bands, venue, address, 
time, and cost of the show. Ask a friend with an office job to hook 
you up with some free photocopies, or scan and print the fliers 
on your (or your friend’s) computer. High-traffic coffee shops, 
college campuses, and bathroom stalls are tried and true fliering 
locations that provide a good deal of visibility. In this MySpace- 
centric world, it goes without saying that listing shows on the In¬ 
ternet-online events calendars, message boards, and blogs— is 
another effective way of getting the word out. Pass out handbills at 
shows, and don’t forget the ancient punk form of advertisement: 
word of mouth. 

Set Yourself Apart 

True, the world may be oversaturated with aspiring musicians, but 
there is only one you. The trick is conveying your individuality 
through your solo performance. Sew a banner, paint a backdrop, 


or build scenery to incorporate visual elements into your set. Play 
in costume. Bake cupcakes and hand them out for free (I’ve used 
this tactic often: never underestimate the timeless allure of the 
free cupcake!). Seek audience participation. Develop an alter ego 
(think: Peaches, AKA Merrill Beth Nisker). 

Say Something 

A solo project is an amazing opportunity to verbalize your life 
experiences and convictions. If you project isn’t strictly an in¬ 
strumental venture, then put some time and care into writing 
your lyrics. (Everyone remembers going to an open mic night or 
coffeehouse show and hearing a solo artist whose songs sound¬ 
ed like long-winded, egocentric diary entries: bor-ingl). Unless 
you’re playing in a really noisy venue (not a recommendation), 
audience members will be listening to what you have to say, and 
you owe it to them to use your time onstage creatively and wise¬ 
ly. Set your friends’ poetry to music. Sell or trade your zine at 
shows. Cover a song by a band you really care about. Be warned: 
listeners are often convinced all lyrics vocalized by solo artists 
are autobiographical, so you might want to avoid saying anything 
too incriminating! 

Document It 

One of the biggest concerns of aspiring musicians is that they 
don’t have access to professional quality recording equipment. 
There are, however, plenty of ways to record your music without 
spending a dime. Put an audiocassette tape in your Dictaphone 
and record your live shows. Call friends and sing into their an¬ 
swering machines. Use the microphone on your computer. Check 
websites like craigslist.org for ads regarding free studio time. 
Find someone with a four-track machine. Homemade four-track 
recordings have a certain personable aesthetic many musicians 
swear by. 

Be Prolific 

If you’ve ever played in a band, you are familiar with the ardu¬ 
ous task of organizing rehearsals, making sure everyone knows 
the music, agreeing on song titles, and working up the nerve to 
perform your music live. Take advantage of being a solo artist, be¬ 
cause the possibilities are endless. Play as often as you can, record 
your ideas, and release your recordings on audiocassette or CD-R. 
Challenge yourself to write a song a day for one week. Have band 
practice” while riding your bike or sitting on the john. Reinvent 
your music and try new techniques. You are a self-contained, sin¬ 
gle-minded band with an inimitable style and perspective. The 
world is waiting to hear what you have to offer. ® 

Mary Pearson is Punk Planet’s personal basoonist. She performs at the Punk Planet office every Friday. 
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Readymades 

s the year draws to a close, celebrations increase and enter¬ 
taining becomes a distinct possibility. There are, of course, 
the inevitable holiday parties, but far more relaxing and enjoyable 
are the casual gatherings of friends and acquaintances, celebrating 
something or nothing, but more importantly: eating. An informal 
event is less demanding and expensive, also much more fun than 
the ubiquitous cocktail party. 

With a little forethought and slight planning hosting a 
gathering can be an easy and rewarding experience. The secret 
is having food items readymade. Hosting doesn’t require an 
enormous amount of preparation time if you do a little advance 
planning. Small get togethers are easier to plan and host, but 
if you do like to host large parties, here are a few tips for a suc¬ 
cessful event: 

• Create some kind of menu. From here you can generate all 
kinds of lists—from drinks to serving utensils (you may have 
to borrow some). This ensures that you cover all the bases. 

• Make a guest list. It’s imperative to know how many people 
will be eating/imbibing. Additionally, you’ll know the maxi¬ 
mum number of people that can fit into the party space and the 
amount of plates, napkins, etc. to purchase/have on hand. 

• Get some help. Ask family or friends to help clean up. If 
you’ve been cooking and preparing all day for the party, the 
last thing you want to do is clean up. Ask for assistance. It 
keeps you sane. It’s also a great boon to have a friend/fam¬ 
ily member bartend. Keeps the spillage to a minimum and 
makes clean up easier. 

There’s no need to create an entire menu from scratch. Take 
advantage of purchased foods—visit your favorite deli or mar¬ 
ket. A bevy of foods in jars and cans are available that just need 
a little coaxing to transform them into something special. Also 
create some really tasty readymades well in advance of the party 
since they usually have a long shelf life. A casual gathering doesn’t 
mean an actual meal, so this type of readiness can create an en¬ 
tire party menu. You can think of the readymade as the snacks 
often served before dinner or with drinks. If you keep items like 
this in your pantry, refrigerator, or freezer, you’re ready for any 
last-minute gathering. 

The most obvious readymade is nuts. If you buy in bulk, keep 
nuts in plastic bags in the freezer, otherwise sealed containers 
go in the pantry. Nuts in the shell keep much longer if you don’t 


THING THAT EATS, LIVES 

by stacey gengo 


mind the work involved in extracting the nutmeats. Seasoning 
the nuts in your kitchen is more economical and a fresh alter¬ 
native to purchasing the store bought variety. Melt a bit of oil 
and/or butter with your favorite seasonings on the stovetop and 
saute until fragrant. Add the nuts and stir to coast. Transfer to a 
baking sheet and toast in a moderate oven for about IO minutes. 
This can be made up to a week in advance and stored in an air¬ 
tight container. 

Olives are another easy readymade. They can be bought in 
jars at most markets, or from barrels in specialty stores. Buying an 
assortment of olives creates a nice visual display. Again, season¬ 
ing your own is more economical, especially if the party food will 
consist of nuts and olives alone—a very Spanish menu. Any spices 
and seasonings can be combined with the brine from the olives, or 
a little lemon or lime juice. The marinating process should be at 
least a week in the refrigerator before serving, where they can stay 
fresh for up to four months. Bring to room temperature before 
serving. Along with olives, jarred vegetables like artichoke hearts, 
peppers, eggplants, and anything pickled are good party snacks. 

Cheese and crackers are the ubiquitous readymade. Selec¬ 
tions of crackers are numerous in any market. A nice alternative 
is the German packaged dark bread, which is usually whole grain 
and tastier than most crackers or breads. The long slices can be 
sectioned into thinner pieces, making one package go a long way. 
Cheeses should represent an array of tastes, as in soft, rich, sharp 
or pungent. They can be presented in wedges, or chopped into 
cubes and served with toothpicks. Use the creamier cheeses for 
spreading. A good rule of thumb in terms of amount to purchase 
is about a quarter pound per four people. To accent the cheeses 
use some nuts, like pecans or walnuts and dried fruit, similar to 
apricots or cherries. 

Although they require a bit more preparation, making your 
own dips is most economical and far better tasting than any store 
bought option. The most omnipresent American dip out there is 
the “California dip’’ made with Lipton onion soup mix and sour 
cream. Marketed since the 1950’s, Lipton’s mix is the most popu¬ 
lar, though other mixes could be substituted and you could use 
plain yogurt or cream cheese with sour cream or in place of it. 

Make the year’s gatherings as effortless as possible. It’s time to 
celebrate the readymades. ® 
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Death To The Old Flesh 
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The Haywire Booking Agency 
is seeking new acts that would like to 
tour in north ameriea - please email 
subnrissions@haywirebooking.com 
for more info. 

Haywire is also seeking interns 
(with the opportunity to become 
agents) -■ please email 
manager@haywirebooking.com 
for more info. 

Visit our website at: 

WWW.HAYWIREBOOKING.COM 


BOOKING TOURS IN NORTH AMERICA 
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“HERE COMES THE FUTURE... THE FUTURE IS NOW’ 
Featuring “Freddie Mercury Is Punker Than You, Punk! 


CD/T-SHIRT COMBO PACK by our favorite band, the POO POODLES. 

Visit us online to find out more or email us at info@thequietlife.com to find a retailer near you. 

www.thequietlife.com & www.poopoodles.com 
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MUSIC 


Blackpool Lights - This Town’s Disaster, CD 

It’s hard to blame former Get Up Kids guitarist Jim 
Suptic for wanting his new band to appeal to some¬ 
one besides poor misguided emo kids. But are the 
mothers and younger siblings of those emo kids 
really a more desirable audience? Making music for 
four-door sedans and SUVs throughout suburbia is 
a noble pursuit, but it’s also the rock equivalent of 
artistic castration. To be fair, This Town’s Disaster 
isn’t that atrocious, but it does step right into the crosshairs for critical cheap shots. To wit: This 
Town’s Disaster isn’t a disaster, but it is an embarrassment. Or: Blackpool Lights has just made the 
best Goo Goo Dolls album in years. But seriously, Suptic’s new band lacks edge and dumbs down 
its music. Blackpool Lights loads its record with power ballads and sappy, jangly adult- alterna¬ 
tive tracks. With the exceptions of the riff in “Crash Sounds,” which rings like the saddest music 
box, and the maturely anthemic and classic Get Up Kids-esque riffs in “Unlucky,” the music is not 
very memorable. Suptic leaves himself space in the arrangements to stretch out across the fret 
board. He still strains his voice when he sings. Regrettably, though, Blackpool Lights does not 
achieve the raw passion bursting out of “Ten Minutes,” Suptic’s finest moment as a part of the 
Get Up Kids. “Ten Minutes” rocked, and its direct lyrics remained simple without becoming trite. 
“The Truth About Love” jangles and keeps the number of chords to the minimum. And with the 
line, “The truth about love / it’s great when you’re in it,” the song blatantly begs to appear into a 
romantic comedy montage showing the main characters frolicking. Or maybe a Mentos commer¬ 
cial. On This Town’s Disaster, Suptic struggles with the pen. Blue skies turn gray in “Blue Skies.” 
Yawn. He becomes lazy, tired or bored in “Maybe Just Maybe” and forces a rhyme: “All I ever 
worked for in this life / would only bring me pain / make me go insane.” Suptic sings, “It’s never 
about what it’s about,” in the song of the same name. It’s an interesting statement, and although 
quarreling lovers have probably uttered such a sentence before, it might not be expressive 
enough to be the focus of a song. In the same track, Suptic sings, “We kept the downstairs neigh¬ 
bors up ‘til 3 / with your complaints about mediocrity.” The woman was probably complaining 
about This Town’s Disaster. Sorry Jim, but she probably won that argument. -Justin Marciniak 

Curb Appeal Records, 6320 Brookside Plaza #508, Kansas City, MO 64113 

Fucked Up-Hidden World, CD 

Something tells me that in 50 years we’re going 
to find out that this album syncs up perfectly with 
some movie a la Dark Side of the Moon and The 
Wizard of Oz (if you don’t know about this, ask 
your friend that smokes weed). After releasing no 
less than 19 singles on various formats since their 
inception in 2001, Fucked Up waited five years to 
release a full length, and what a full length it is. 

Every move Fucked Up makes seems deliberate, from their decision to only release 
singles to those singles’ similar artwork, Fucked Up really give the impression that they care 


how their art is perceived. While a lot of newer bands might have a full length out before 
they even play a show, this Canadian quintet took the road far less traveled and made their 
album an album. While there’s only room for a few minutes per side of a 7”, Fucked Up took 
advantage of the long-playing format and wrote some long songs. “David Comes to Life,” 
the album’s shortest song, clocks in at 2:20, while the album closer, “Vivian Girls,” tops nine 
minutes. While we’re at it, let’s not forget the eight other songs that exceed five minutes in 
length, which is quite a departure from the one-to-two-minute-long songs their 7-inches 
are able to offer. 

There’s a lot of open-ended riffs on Hidden World. Riffs that the band could do whatever 
they wanted with in a live setting, be it extending them, shortening them, whatever. “Fate 
of Fates” has a long, mid-song build up, as does “Two Snakes,” but both serve a purpose of 
tension and release rather than just being there to lengthen the song and look cool. Album ice¬ 
breaker “Crusades” takes a little time to get rolling, but its anthem-like nature and sing-along 
chorus hearkens back to bands like Naked Raygun, who were able to write, as Fucked Up titled 
their singles collection, epics in minutes. 

The thing about Fucked Up, though, is that at their core they’re a punk band. Hidden 
World is a great example of when outside musical influences are used to their highest poten¬ 
tial. Despite their length, which could detract from some listeners’ experience, Fucked Up’s 
songs retain an organic feel despite their intricate nature. Hell, some of the simplest looking 
things are the most complex, and even when the band employs violin, whistling, or plain ol’ 
spoken word, the songs are never worse for the wear because these guests never outstay their 
welcome. In the end, Fucked Up is a rock band that just happens to be a little more angry than 
your average rock band. 

Vocalist Pink Eyes’ lyrics are vaguely depressing, but paired with the music, sound 
like there’s still a shred of optimism left. “With nothing left to hold onto / we’re left grasp¬ 
ing at straws / we’re looking for someone to love us / in spite of our flaws” Pink Eyes sings 
on “Blaze of Glory,” just before the songs segues into an extended violin break (courtesy 
of the Arcade Fire’s Owen Pallet) and then into the next song, “Triumph of Life,” which is 
almost danceable and wholly catchy despite Pink Eyes’ somewhat confusing and poten- 
tially-political lyrics. 

With every one sheet proclaiming that particular band the Next Big Thing, Fucked 
Up doesn’t seem to give a shit. Naming their band Fucked Up, for example, limits whatever 
crossover appeal they may have in the mainstream, so it’s obvious that they’re going to write 
the songs they want to write and run their band however they want to. Add into the mix some 
exceedingly colorful artwork courtesy of Jason Gardner (which will look beautiful on the vinyl 
version) and you have a winner of an album. 

It’s hard to explain why this band is so fucking good, but you’ll understand when you 
hear this album. You’ll also be surprised when the record is over because it’s so well-paced, 
the finish comes as a little bit of a surprise. Hidden World is actually summed up best by lyrics 
on “Jacob’s Ladder,” “Nothing is more pathetic / than too much self-restraint.” Amen. 

- Dave Hofer 

Jade Tree, 2310 Kennwynn Rd, Wilmington, DE19810, jadetree.com, Deranged, derangedrecords.com 
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Man Man-Six Demon Bag, CD 

Listening to Man Man, it’s easy to imagine pink ele¬ 
phants trumpeting and farting, trapeze artists jug¬ 
gling fire-sticks, and whisky bottles in gravity-defy¬ 
ing acrobatics, or a demented funhouse of mirrors 
and smoke and decrepit poltergeist pianos playing 
on their own, where the multifaceted clowns stare 
at you as if you were the weird one. Man Man 
are beautifully deranged. It’s an entourage led by 
Honus Honus, a ringmaster with a croaky voice. Taking cues and stylings from Tom Waits and 
Frank Zappa, these guys create their own warped reality and party in it, letting the booze and 
puke sit where it spills while they jangle about. I’ll have to pass on their own descriptions of their 
new members on their press-sheet-it does convey their playfulness and aesthetic: “Sergei 
[Sogay] has a very nice beard, gentle eyes and exudes a natural, refreshing, unthreatening 
machismo. Alejandro [“Cougar” Borg] is an accomplished ping pong player, has a penchant for 
shoestring headbands, is a Scott Joplin enthusiast and descends from a family of gypsy fur trap¬ 
pers. Les Mizzle has a confessed weakness for Cajun gumbo, women with concealed weapons, 
and is from France. Pow Wow has Mojo.” Like their eclectic interests suggests, this band plays 
with a miscellany of instruments-marimbas, clarinets, cello-in addition to the guitars and bass 
and multifarious percussion. In “Engrish Bwudd,” “Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum!” they scream like fairy-tale 
giants, while on “Banana Ghosts,” they parade in the rhapsodies of nomads. But, the surreal 
amusement-park atmosphere of it all does temper down in moments too. The ruckus of “Black 
Mission Goggles” drops and cools down to light percussion, and beautiful and gently-picked gui¬ 
tar, and I think he softly sings: “When I walk around /1 whisper in a scowl /1 whisper along a wind 
/1 whisper once again...” as the song fades into hypnotic chimes and then silence. Actually, the 
brief first song “Feathers,” even with it’s parlor piano base, is quite a song of seeming nostalgia 
that has you humming its tune long after. “Skin Tension,” too, is recalls the wee hours when the 
circus is quiet. Point is, within all this Dionysian revelry, there are some damn good songs, which 
are well played to boot. I find this all around one better than their debut album, The Man in a Blue 
Turben. But, by no means, do I recommend this for everyone-l think their antics would be off- 
putting to many. Their orgies apparently are best seen live, as some critics called them the best 
stage show at last year’s South by Southwest. Whether you are into it or not, there’s definitely 
some action going on here, and that’s all good. -Bill Angelbeck 

Ace Fu Records, PO Box 552, New York, NY 10009 

Russian Circles - Enter, CD 

Does anybody renumber Dakota/Dakota? I cer¬ 
tainly do... and I must say that the boys of Da¬ 
kota/Dakota have certainly come a long way since 
“Shoot in the Dark.” Russian Circles are comprised 
of two of the three members of Dakota/Dakota, 
and I feel as though they finally have it worked 
out right with the addition of Dave Turncrantz, 


ex-Riddle of Steel drummer. While I am typically in the mindset of “if it’s instrumental math- 
rock, then crank a song out in under four minutes or else I will get bored and turn your record 
off,” I find myself disregarding that rule for Russian Circles. Their anthems (and I mean an¬ 
thems) are all over five minutes long, with focus on dark, minor-key guitars that, combined 
with bass and drums, maintain a rather pleasant sound. However, all hell breaks loose with a 
distorted frenzy of guitars that at points could crush any hipster’s record collection with one 
swift chord. 

Equal parts metal, math-rock, and post-rock, the Circles musical talent soars on this 
record with many thanks and many props to the production of Greg Norman. Take “New 
Macabre,” the last track on the record. It starts out with my favorite riff on Enter, a jazzy- 
influenced line that could easily be heard in a modern jazz group like The Bad Plus. The song 
then moves through a faster, “happier,” more upbeat part and quickly into a wall of distorted, 
organized ruckus. This ends as quickly as it begins, and dissolves into an almost Tool-like 
guitar and bass riff. 

“Death Rides a Horse,” is the most metal track, and also the most enjoyable track on 
Enter. Towards the middle of the song, Russian Circles throw in a sort of “break-down” with a 
groove-based guitar and bass riff that fit perfectly. Just when you think the song is going to 
end when the guitar and bass cut out, Turncrantz throws in several snare hits, and they all start 
up again with spot-on precision in an even greater fury than before. 

Personally, I’m the biggest fan of their quiet melodic verses, which incorporate clean 
guitar riffs, subtle melodic bass lines, and tight background drumming. But, at the same time, I 
really dig their blowups, their buildups, their swirling, distorted peaks, and their hammer-pull- 
off metal riffs. These are six powerfully heavy songs that, over the course of 44 minutes, take 
the listener through beauty, sadness, and fury. Sound cheesy? Well, then to hell with you. 

Russian Circles are math-rock’s answer to Pelican-an instrumental experience that moves 
and builds as it progresses. This is rock music for the new millennium, folks. People may ask, “No 
vocals? What is this?” And my response, after I spit in their face is, “Fuck vocals.” I can’t think of any 
type of vocals that wouldn’t ruin the beauty of Russian Circles. Screams would overpower it. Sing¬ 
ing would be too weak-not massive or epic enough for the fury and rage that is Russian Circles. 
Sometimes vocals simply aren’t a necessity. Dakota/Dakota was a band that, in my opinion, could 
have done better with vocals. Russian Circles are not. They have their shit together. They don’t 
need to hide behind some big shot singer who thinks he’s the leader of the pack. Russian Circles 
has to play their instruments loud and proud, for their instruments are their vocals, demonstrating 
emotion and power all in one guitar wail, one growl of the bass, or one rhythmic drum line. They’re 
tight and in charge, and you know what? I think they know it. This record showcases a confident 
band, not a half-assed over-produced bunch of shy musicians who take cover behind the producer 
and hide themselves within the doors of the recording studio. 

This is an epic record done right, and it surpasses all that other post-rock garbage that 
sounds the same (cough-Explosions in the Sky-cough). I have yet to see them play live, but 
from what I’ve heard, Russian Circles are also one of the most engaging and breathtaking live 
acts. I’d say give it just a few more months before Russian Circles start to blow up... they have 
exactly what it takes, and I’ll be sorely disappointed if they don’t take off. - Mike Barron 

Flameshovel Records, 1658 N. Milwaukee no. 276, Chicago, IL 60647, www.flameshovel.com 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Action (EA) 

Brentwoods, the, Fun in South City. Supercharger released a pair of IP’s and several 
singles in the ‘90s that were ahead of the lo-fi garage scene and then broke up right 
when the scene exploded. Out of the ashes of Supercharger, both Karen and Darin 
left to form the Brentwoods. Their lone LP, Fun in South City, is a real treasure to hunt 
down. It took my about a year after collecting all of their singles to hunt down this slab. Not many were 
pressed and like many of the Radio X releases most were ordered from the label itself. Though definitely not 
as essential as their previous Supercharger, the Brentwoods sound is as unique and fun as it gets. When I 
throw this platter on as my litmus test, nine out of 10 times the reaction is, “Ouch... that sounds horrible.” 
The sound on Fun in South City is AM radio scratchy and you might have as well put one mic in a garbage can 
and thrown it in their practice space. The vocals are both horrible and upfroht, not exactly a typical selling 
point. So what makes the Brentwoods so endearing and important in my record collection? The record is 
childish and fun to the extreme. The songs are riddled with inside jokes that make you want to get the joke 
and laugh. Once your ears adjust to the horrible fidelity you start to dance. From the opening “Buri Buri” 
to the closing “Everybody Buri Buri” its one call to shake, rattle, and roll. What about the one out of 10 that 
passes my sonic test? They get the chance to dance and party the night away. 

Currently spinning: The newest Mission of Burma; Giant Haystacks; Buzzcocks; Buffets; and Nikki Corvette 
and the Stingrays. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Dan Agacki (DA) 

Jocks, the, Top Three Answers on the Board. I’ve always been fascinated by bands that 
had honed their craft at a young age. Maybe it’s me trying to live vicariously through 
them for successfully executing what I couldn’t accomplish at their age. So when I read 
in Probe magazine about a band of Hickey (the band) loving teens, I thought I might 
have found a new favorite band. The next chance I got, I went on Napster and hunted down The Top Three 
Answers on the Board. Within seconds of hearing “Angels + Accidents,” my mind was blown. The Jocks were 
every bit as good as I had hoped! They had created one of the greatest and most consistent punk albums my 19 
year-old brain had heard. But to call it punk is way too simple. I’ve never been able to come up with a proper 
comparison. I’ve never heard another band that sounds like the Jocks. Like so many other bands coming out of 
San Francisco’s Mission District, they just sounded like themselves. At times there’s an indie/emo influence, but 
then at other times I can hear similarities to Dinosaur Jr. As a side note, the person who I downloaded the Jocks 
album from introduced me to Morgan, the singer of the Jocks. We’ve been good friends ever since. He even 
booked a tour for my band while he was still in high school! I guess downloading music isn’t so bad after all. 




4 Past Midnight - Trials and Tribulations, CD 

Although I was initially confused by the booklet de¬ 
sign (which led me to believe this album was some 
kind of mall punk tragedy), it seems these lads from 
Scotland are old hands at the punk game. Whereas 
I’m happy that new bands are still doing the melodic 
street punk thing in 2006 (and hell, this magazine 
is called Punk Planet after all), looking at the band 
photos in the booklet I’m just going to go ahead and 
assume these guys were probably doing the exact 
same thing way back in 77 too. This is a decent but 
unremarkable collection of tunes that would appeal 
to fans of Anti Nowhere League, but they only suc¬ 
ceeded in driving me to dig out those Blitz records 
for a proper fix. (CL) 

SOS Records, sosrecords.us 

12twelve - L’univers, CD 

What can the average reader appreciate about this 
indie-jazz band? Steve Albini produced their previ¬ 
ous record. This one? No. But, I can tell you that if you 
want to dig some trippy jazz that has many qualities 
of instrumental space rock, you’ll most likely enjoy 
this. There’s fuzzy, introspective guitar, sultry (but not 
smooth) sax, great drum work, and so much more. 
This quartet makes L’univers an easy record to dig 
on, especially if you’re a novice jazz fan or have en¬ 
joyed the jazz rock fusion eras of the ‘60s and 70s like 
Donald Byrd’s Ethiopian Knights, Miles Davis’ Bitches 
Brew, or even Sun Ra’s more concrete and directed 
pieces. This functions as a starter CD into jazz, as well 
as something new and quite impressive. (DM) 

Noise 1060, PO Box 18136 28080 Madrid, Spain, acuareladiscos. 
com 


Step into my world: Ahleuchatistas, What You Will and live; Happy Flowers, Flowers On 45; Beg For More, 
Scotty Witts Demo; The 0BC Video; Gayrilla Biscuits, Hung Queens Can Suck It EP. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Abbie Amadio (AJA) 

Rainer Maria, A Better Version of Me. Rainer Maria provided a much needed female 
voice amid the male-dominated nineties indie rock scene. Literally. The voice of Caith- 
lin De Marrais provided a different audile focus, in contrast to the often strained or 
screaming male vocals running rampant. In addition, A Better Version of Me combines 
well-written pop rock with an artiness present in the band’s lyrics and overall approach. Their modernist- 
style lyrics added inventiveness to the genre, and the songs on this album are good to dance to, sing to, and 
react to. Filled with emotion, the songs are overwritten, but they work. Rainer Maria, on A Better Version of 
Me, is comfortable expressing extremes, acknowledging the payoff in doing so and the appeal of well-cre¬ 
ated angst for a larger audience. Two of the band’s most memorable songs, “Artificial Light” and “Thought 
I Was,” start the album and are examples of the band’s open-book delivery and their talent for writing 
both straightforward, relatable lyrics and poetic prose costumed in smarty-pants vocabulary words. Besides 
making me feel like either a snobby intellectual or a complete idiot, A Better Version of Me is a collection of 
good songs, appealing much more on a gut level than a brainier one. 

A, B, C, D, E: Angel Heart; Buzzcocks, Singles Going Steady; CoCo Rosie, Noah’s Ark; Daniel Johnston, Welcome 
To My World; The Evens, S/T. 

Reviewer Spotlight, Bill Angelbeck (BA) 

Rapeman, Two Nuns and a Pack Mule. This has to be one of the finest album titles ever 
... I don’t know why. And the music holds up, too. Back when I had just picked up this 
LP, I was playing it repeatedly-it was that hum of existence in finding a new incredible 
band. Then, a few days later it was announced that they had broken up. Here and gone, 
so it goes. Although short-lived, at least they produced the one full-length album. Arguably, this is one of the 
finest albums Steve Albini (Shellac, Big Black) ever put out, and he did this with members of Scratch Acid. This 
is high caliber post-punk that’s angular, disjointed, and abrasive. Albini’s voice is clear and pointed, provid¬ 
ing his consistently clever lyrics, but his guitar is razor-edged and piercing, a most metallic sound that comes 
as an attack from all directions. From Scratch Acid, David William Sims on bass, and Rey Washam on drums 
provide a pounding undertow to Albini’s high-pitched guitar eruptions. And, on top of it all, there’s a damn 
good cover of ZZ Top’s “Just Got Paid.” As you might have guessed, or remembered, their name-drawn from 
a Japanese comic pseudo-superhero who raped his victims-caused some alarm at the time and provoked 
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48 Thrills-S/T, CD 

Sing-along, mid-tempo punk complete with all the 
“oh-oooh’s” and “yeah’s” that made bands like Na¬ 
ked Raygun so popular and got crowds going crazy. 
I’ve got a soft spot in my heart for stuff like this when 
it’s done well, and these guys do an admirable job. 
This is one of those bands you’d see opening for a 
bigger punk band and find yourself tapping your 
foot along to their music thinking, “Wow, these guy’s 
aren’t bad at all, I’d see them again.” Clocking in at 
only five songs, this EP is just the right length to keep 
you entertained without feeling like it’s dragging on 
and becoming repetitive. (MXV) 

48thrills.com 

Acts of Sedition/Bafabegiya - Split, LP 

Now this is everything that I want from a record! The 
full-color sleeve has amazing artwork on both sides. 
The vinyl is really thick and raspberry colored with 
white marble coloring. The accompanying booklet 
is printed on nice paper and contains more amaz¬ 
ing art. These are two bands that care about giving 
their fans quality to look at, as well as listen to. The 
first time Acts of Sedition came through Milwaukee I 
saw them and thought they were sloppy and pretty 
mediocre. Even with multiple recommendations, 
I skipped seeing them the next time they came 
through. Sometimes I should give my friends a little 
more credit. Acts of Sedition are early Neurosis meets 
Talk is Poison-styled hardcore. Every song is a keeper. 
Bafabegiya is a band I’ve reviewed before. I’ve loved 
every release they have put out and this split is no 
exception to that rule. They remind me of Mike Kirsch 


bands like Torches to Rome and Bread and Circuits 
crossed with This Computer Kills. Throw some dollars 
over to the folks at Spacement Records, because they 
keep releasing hit after hit. (DA) 

Spacement Records, 269 Wonder St., Reno, NV 89502, space- 
mentreno.com 

Alyosha - Ghosts, CD 

Once relegated to simply smoking weed to Incubus, 
Thrice, and Cave In records, the members of Alyo¬ 
sha saved up enough cash to buy the effects pedals 
needed to make music that sounds just like them. The 
Pennsylvania quartet makes heavy space rock .with 
extensive jam outs and pointless instrumental inter¬ 
ludes that require drugs or Mother Theresa’s patience 
to get through. Ghosts, the band’s debut album, would 
be infinitely more impressive and noteworthy had it 
been released in the late ‘90s or the very early aughts. 
Because as it stands now, Alyosha’s music sounds like 
detritus tracks the aforementioned bands shelved and 
never returned to. Listeners who can’t enough space 
rock should skip Alyosha for the Gong, Hawkwind, and 
Pink Floyd records that defined the gene. (SRM) 

Alyosha.org 

Amps for Christ - Every Eleven Seconds, CD 

Man is the Bastard guru Barnes has returned with his 
sophomore collective/solo-based release under the 
alias of Amps for Christ. Far more eclectic than the 
prior effort. Every Eleven Seconds wanders (often 
coarsely) through churning storms of noise, spoken 
word spurtings, folk jigs, and jammed out trip-riff 
ramblings. Individually, a handful of the tracks 
(many of which feature guest collaborations) possess 
gem-like qualities, but in succession, the sum falters. 
In a broad sense, it’s as though Barnes and company 
compiled a bunch of well-recorded, unfinished pieces 
of potentially strong songs and sequenced them into 
an album. At certain points, the listening experience 
boarders strangely close to the sound of sliding a ra¬ 
dio dial across a lengthy left-handed band. The cata¬ 
loged diversity is admirable, but nonetheless, it’s 
over the top. The Amps for Christ debut was strange, 
but still pointed. What’s lacking here is a solid sense 
of direction. (BM) 

5RC, PO Box 1190, Olympia, WA 98507,5rc.com 

Anata - The Conductor’s Departure, CD 

Is the title of this record supposed to be ironic? Is the 
Anata Orchestra so proficient at their instruments that 
even when the conductor leaves, they can still per¬ 
form flawlessly? The fourth studio release from this 
long-running Swedish technical death-metal band 
is no easy listen, and it resembles a more reigned-in 
version of Canadian technical trailblazers, Gorguts. 
The songs, for the most part, fly by in a flurry of riff- 
ing, soloing, and intricate arrangements. Very few 
technical death-metal bands can pull of both the tech¬ 
nicality and memorable songwriting, but Anata come 
close. Unfortunately, the songs are a tad bloated (the 
final and title track clocks in at 8:29), causing them to 
fade from memory upon completion. There’s just too 
much information here to process. (DH) 

Earache, earache.com 

Anathallo - Floating World, CD 

Anathallo is a pleasantly surprising band, whose mu¬ 
sic is full of twists and turns, becoming more interest- 
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ing through each revolution. These seven guys from 
Michigan aren’t hesitant to display their versatility in 
musicianship through pianos, horns, unique percus¬ 
sion choices, glockenspiel, and (my favorite) keys— 
showing innovation, dedication, and talent. The al¬ 
bum Floating World is the first release on Anathallo’s 
own label, Artist Friendship, whose pre-orders for the 
new record included a bar of soap containing Hanasa- 
kajiijii’s plastic slugs, bugs, and flowers. Hanasakajiijii 
is not just a seriously fun looking word that has a lot 
of floating dots, but it’s also a Japanese folktale upon 
which the progression and storyline of Floating World 
is based. As the tale goes, a man uses his dog to dig 
up a buried treasure, and a neighbor witnesses this. 
The neighbor becomes greedy and borrows the dog 
to find a treasure in his own yard for himself. When 
the dog finds no treasure, the neighbor kills him and 
buries him in his yard, only to later find he is haunted 
by a dog with a vendetta. The songs demonstrate the 
sexiness of greed and chaos through loud powerful 
horns, while flowing thoughts are in the form of tin¬ 
kling keys. Floating World is the perfect title and a cool 
record that takes you in and out of consciousness in an 
exciting, organic, theatrical way. (JB) 

Nettwerk Music Group, nettwerk.com 

Arcadius/7654 Stories - Split, 7” 

Arcadius bring forth a tortured sound of screams and 
dirgey guitars that is reminiscent of ‘90s post hard¬ 
core. However, they do not rely on all power chords 
or breakdowns, but actually challenging song struc¬ 
tures with a multitude of time changes. 7654 Stories 
has a cleaner approach but one that’s no less tor¬ 
tured. Post hardcore with homage to punk’s grittier 
side. Both bands have qualities that bring more to the 
table like dual vocalists, underlying melodies, great 
breakdowns, and screaming passion. It’s unfortunate 
that bands of this nature tend to burn twice as bright 
because they never really reach their full potential. 
Regardless, this is a hell of a listen. (DM) 

Prescription Records, myspace.com/7654stories, myspace. 
com/arcadius 

Awesome Color-S/T, CD 

This is some straight-out rock a la MC5 and the Stoog¬ 
es. They’re not as loud, fast, or chaotic, but somehow 
it still caters to everyone’s primal need to get super 
drunk at some rock bar and just thrash about, knock¬ 
ing into tables and dripping with sweat. The guitars 
have an authentic ‘60s vibe and are actually good 
enough that I don’t mind the occasional long peri¬ 
ods of time in which the rhythm section is playing 
the same beat over and over while the lead guitar¬ 
ist explores noise or blues leads. The singer’s voice is 
cool in the same way as Thurston Moore’s is on Sonic 
Youth’s more bluesy songs, which is another plus. 
The tempo never gets too fast, and at times is slow 
and heavy enough to be compared to early Black 
Sabbath. This is an excellent record. (KM) 

Ecstatic Peace, 116 Pleasant St. #337, Easthampton, MA 01027, 
ecstaticpeace.com 

Bad Reaction - Symptoms of Youth, CD 

Here’s the long anticipated follow up to Bad Reaction’s 
demo that I reviewed a while back. I loved the demo, 
with its strong vocals and melodic Dag Nasty-ish riffs. 
With the bar set high, Symptoms of Youth clears it 
effortlessly. The Dag Nasty riffs are toned down a 


little bit on this release in favor of a myriad of other 
influences. “Symptoms of Youth,” with its ‘70s-rock 
leanings, reminds me of something that you would 
hear from guitarist Ben Edge’s former bandmates in 
Annihilation Time. “I Live in Hollywood” has a bit of a 
Bl’ast! Influence to it. The reggae/hardcore crossover 
of “Murder in Jamaica” had me thinking of Underdog. 
There seems to be dashes of Lifetime thrown in here 
and there, too. Each band member seems to have re¬ 
ally found their roles in this band, because they all 
have individual highlights throughout the album. Ba¬ 
sically, if you like punk music, check this one out. (DA) 

Destroy All Records, PO Box 520, Van Nuys, CA 91408, badreac- 
tion.com 

Bank Robbers, the - Tomorrow Belongs to 
Me, CD 

I had honestly thought the last of the white belt, 
blazer wearing, sideswiped-spiky-long-in the- 
front-short-in-the-back hair-do shit was long gone. 

I thought this style had been swept out to the middle 
of the Atlantic during the hurricane last year. I sup¬ 
pose I am just too optimistic. Apparently there are 
still quite a few devotees. Four, definitely, and they 
made a band. As far as looks go, the Bank Robbers 
are what I just explained and they play a type of 
music, naturally, to an audience like themselves. I 
call this band the poor man’s version of My Chemical 
Romance. Listen at your own risk. (JB) 

No Milk Records, PO Box 1229 Jackson, NJ 08527, nomilkrecords. 
com, thebankrobbers.com 

Beautiful Girls, the - We’re Already Gone, CD 

Now don’t get me wrong here, I try to keep my hori¬ 
zons open. I appreciate a fair amount of dubbed-up 
reggae and traditional ska acts. However, with that 
disclaimer out of the way, nothing sets up a near-im¬ 
minent musical disaster like a bunch of Australian 
neo-hippies dabbling with progressive Jamaican in¬ 
fluenced rock. Stock drum solos, Star Trek effects, and 
falsely accented imitation soul vocals might magne¬ 
tize folks who enjoy spending their days submersed 
in a sea of bong water, skin diving for psychedelic 
starfish, but for the rest of us, something a bit more 
challenging and genuine is necessary. Personally, I’d 
rather subject myself to a 24-hour Michael Bolton 
marathon than listen to these hyper-posi dudes sing 
about Babylon with their Sublime and Jamiroquai fan 
club patches sewn proudly onto their sleeves for the 
whole world to see. (BM) 

Cornerstone RAS, 6285 E. Spring St. #234 Long Beach, CA 90804, 
cornerstoneras.com 

Black Fiction-Ghost Ride, CD 

A one sheet holds none of the secrets of the world or 
of a band. Were you to read through San Francisco 
band Black Fiction’s list of “key selling points,” you’d 
be expecting some over-produced garbage like a Co¬ 
heed & Cambria record or the latest from Li 2 Phair, 
not that they’d turn out to be some wonderful weir- 
does with a grasp on all of the impossible-to-identify 
intangibles of rock ‘n’ roll music. It says that they’re 
“poised for the next level” and that they’ve attained 
“radio perfection” on that list of key points, and one 
of two is probably very close to true. Ghost Ride is 
reminiscent of a slow to break up foggy morning and 
a delirious night when you’re on your third or fourth 
wind and suddenly everything you’re saying is turn- 
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Agitators, the - Salute to All, CD 

The Agitators from Antwerp, Belgium return with a much-anticipated 
follow-up to 2003’s Meeting the Lads. The lyrics are in English, and con¬ 
sequently many of the songs are unintentionally hilarious. Hard Skin has 
nothing on this band in terms of skinhead humor. The opening verse of 
“Raise Our Glasses,” for example, is simply side-splitting: “Well here it is 
at last / the final working day / the torment of a lousy week is ending / 
time to leave for home / we must be on our way / the outlook of some 
partying is pending.” Haters of street punk erroneously believe that punks 
and skins take these bands seriously, but most of the genre’s fans revel in its campy trappings. Of course, it’s 
not all silly drinking songs, as some working class politics come into play, as in the song “Credit Cards” and 
in the anti-hate song “Your God.” The Agitators are best when not trying to emulate the sound of late wave 
Dropkick Murphys, as they do on tracks such as “The Pub Where I Belong.” The songs are much better when 
the band sticks to formulaic fast melodic street punk. They seem more inspired by US hardcore-infused oi 
than by their European counterparts, giving them enough uniqueness to stand out. The band makes it to the 
US to play shows whenever possible, which isn’t often enough. Make sure to track them down next time they 
pass through. The Agitators take their time recording new material, something becoming less common in the 
digital age. They’ve been around for a good six years, and only have the two full-lengths and a split with the 
Heartaches to show for it. Taking time writing songs is a dying art in punk, but the Agitators are sticking to 
their guns by not rushing things. If their next album is this good, it will be well worth the wait. (AE) 

SOS Records, PO Box 3017, Corona, CA 92878, sosrecords.us 



Bachmann, Eric - To the Races, CD 

Hearing To the Races through headphones, listeners might feel sand be¬ 
tween their toes and the tide pushing past their ankles as they shiver and 
watch for the sun’s first rays piercing through the gray sky over the Atlan¬ 
tic horizon. Or they might feel damp air entering their lungs as they step 
out of a red telephone booth on a foggy London street. No matter where 
it takes listeners, To the Races creates specific, dramatic senses of place. 
Eric Bachmann, of Archers of Loaf and Crooked Fingers, wrote the record 
while living in his van by choice. Then, he recorded the album in a hotel in 
the Outer Banks of North Carolina. Despite the cramped quarters where the songs originated and probably 
because of the tight spaces in the van and hotel room, the characters in Bachmann’s songs are searching, 
moving, looking ahead to new destinations and never settling. "I may drift / and I may roam,” Bachmann 
sings in the song “Home.” “She’s the one I call my home,” he continues. Like much of the rest of the record, 
“Home” is haunted by the gentle, introspective folk of Nick Drake. And Bachmann sings like Steve Earle with 
tastes of Springsteen and Dylan. In the next song, “Carrboro Woman,” Bachmann shares some more details 
about his characters’ desires. “Carrboro woman / won’t you come with me?” he sings. “There’s some place 
I want to go /1 don’t want to go alone / there’s something else you ought to know / if you come / you’re on 
your own.” Later, he sings, “As we take each other’s hands / you ain’t my woman / and woman / I’m not your 
man.” Bachmann’s characters won’t settle with one person or in one place. At the end of the album, he sings 
the title of the song “So Long, Savannah” and then “You could never be my home.” To the Races ultimately 
identifies home as any place where the songwriter can take his guitar or record some sparse piano chords-or 
wherever his songs send his audience. (JM) 

Saddle Creek, PO Box 8554, Omaha, NE 68108-0554, saddle-creek.com 


Channel, The - Tales From the Two Hill Heart/Sibylline Machine, 2xCD 

r ' Cable companies offer subscription packages with hundreds of channels of 

programming or, in other words, too many channels. This double album from 
indie-pop band the Channel provides 23 tracks or, in other words, too many 
Channel songs to digest at once. Dividing the songs between two separate 
CD’s with individual titles should aid digestion. In the case of Tales from the 
v •' * * / i * Two Hill Heart and Sibylline Machine, though, both discs and, therefore, nearly 
all the songs come from the same pot of mid-tempo stew loaded with over¬ 
dubbed vocals and bright-side pop arrangements. Neither disc demands a cumbersome amount of time. 
Then again, the band’s Personalized record from 2004 probably was too concise yet still managed to share a 
greater number of musical ideas and much more entertainment value than this double album. The Channel’s 
songwriting hasn’t regressed. In fact, “The Deserter” and “Sibylline Machine” are two fine examples of sev¬ 
eral potential highlights. Channel member Colby Pennington wrote all of Two Hill Heart, and another band 
member, Jamie Reaves, wrote all of Sibylline. In the end, the songs written by these two members sound 
similar as finished products. To be positive, the Channel has a consistent sound. Unfortunately, the consistent 
sound becomes bland. The band strays from the formula on “New Mexican Arcade,” in particular. Swooping 
George Harrison guitars and a possible nod to the fuzzy freakouts of the Fiery Furnaces are oases in a desert 
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some controversy, drawing protesters to some shows. And, their jarring noise-rock alone no doubt was pro¬ 
vocative to some as well. This new sound with Washam’s live, erratic drumming was alternate dimension of 
expression from the drum machine basis of Big Black. It allowed for further exploration of discordancy and 
in a way that can’t be done with the cleaner structures of programmed drums. 

This list Intro contains precisely cabbage eight words: The Pink Mountaintops, Axis of Evol; Bonnie “Prince” 
Billy, The Letting Go; Black Angels, Pdssover, CocoRosie, Noah’s Ark; Oval, Systemisch. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Mike Barron (MB) 

Polvo, Exploded Drawing. This has some of the weirdest guitar playing ever, and, sub¬ 
sequently, some of the best guitar playing ever. I fail to draw any similarities between 
Polvo and anyone else aside from weird eastern/Chinese music, which is the only influ¬ 
ence I’ve heard named by Polvo. It is almost as if awesome guitar-based indie rock took a 
bunch of acid, went to China, and had a life-changing experience involving dulcimers and meditation. With this, 
Polvo produced Exploded Drawing, which is an instant classic. The first three tracks on this record rule, from the 
leisurely, crunchy ‘slow Canoe,” to my favorite Polvo track, “Feather of Forgiveness.” This is a three minute and 45 
second head bobbing, pulsating masterpiece. Pounding snare hits and off-time bass drum beats lead the song 
with Polvo’s typical brand of "out-there” guitar bends and slides. It features one of my favorite lines in a rock 
song, “I wanna put you in a light that will hurt your eyes.” Why is it my favorite, you ask? I don’t know. But it’s 
awesome. When I first started interning at Touch & Go Records at the tender age of 16,1 was a little, well, behind 
on my music knowledge. As I was put to work shrink-wrapping, one of the guys I worked with asked me if I had 
heard Polvo. I told him I hadn’t, and he put this record on. As you can all tell, I liked it. A lot. (MB) 


I like this now: Maps and Atlases, Tree, Swallows, Houses (reviewed this issue); the French Kicks, Two Thou¬ 
sand; Cyne, Evolution Fight ; Make Believe, Shock of Being ; Biosphere, Dropsonde 


Reviewer Spotlight: Joanna Buchmeyer (JB) 

Grateful Dead, the, American Beauty. “Sugar Magnolia,” “Friend of the Devil,” and “Box of Rain” are songs 
by the Grateful Dead that strike a chord of familiarity with fans and non-fans alike. They are perfect to relish 
on a good weathered day, sign along with, and daydream about life in the ‘60s on Haight and Ashbury. Al¬ 
though, as Punk Planet readers are concerned, there is a stigma-that horrendous word “hippie”- attached 
to being a Grateful Dead fan. The parallels among true hippie culture, which the Grateful Dead took an active 
role, and today’s alternative culture, are hard to ignore. Music festivals, denying large corporations, and 
recreational drug use are just a few foundations of hippie culture that are still present and supported today 
with the youths of today’s counterculture. Even “hippie music” at its roots is not that far off from the direc¬ 
tion that punk, indie, and especially hardcore music is taking today. Psychedelic soundscapes, folksy guitars, 
and a mix of a rock and roll, country sound which the band the Grateful Dead invented, and still own over 
the myriad of bands since the ‘70s and beyond who they’ve inspired. The Grateful Dead’s fusion of the afore¬ 
mentioned genres is done beautifully on American Beauty through Phil Lesh’s classically trained skills, Jerry 
Garcia’s poetic songwriting, and Bob Weir, Ron Mckernan, Mikey Hart, Bill Kreutzmann, and Robert Hunter 
who together make some timeless tunes. American Beauty captures not only some of the Dead’s catchiest 
songwriting but the essence of an exciting movement and perpetually inspiring time in American history. 

My head’s a spinnin’ with: Light Pollution, The Suburbs ; Sybris, S/T; Mahjongg, Machinegong; Neil Young, 
After the Gold Rush ; Mirah, College Park is Always Ready to Party. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Andrea Bussell (AMB) 

Cure, the, Disintegration. Before you start scoffing at my choice of Cure album to 
spotlight in Punk Planet (Boys Don’t Cry or Faith are surely more “punk” options) con- 
sider-if you’ve given it a chance-what an epic expression of alienation, isolation, and 
depression Disintegration really is. And hasn’t that been what punk was about from 
the beginning? It had been years since I listened to Disintegration before writing this, mainly because it’s 
the sort of record that demands playing from start to finish-no stops, no single song alone-and who has 
that kind of time anymore? But from the opening chimes of “Plainsong,” to the bleak lament of “Untitled,” I 
was reminded of why, despite various overhauls of my music collection through the years, Disintegration is 
a piece I’ve never been able to part with: it’s what taught me that desperation and loneliness, sadness and 
loss, can be beautiful, individual; not just something to be pissed about. 


ing out to be kind of profound. Tim Cohen sounds and 
reasons as Of Montreal’s Kevin Barnes and Neutral 
Milk Hotel’s Jeff Mangum reason. His lyrics are tan¬ 
gential and wanderers. They meet up with adventur¬ 
ous electronic and ambient acoustic offerings that 
always make sure to meet up at the same zip code at 
the end of the tune. This is one of a kind. Don’t believe 
me? Just listen to “I Spread the Disease.” (SM) 

Howelltransmitter.com 

Bonesaw Romance, the - S/T, CD 

In the interest of full disclosure, I want to admit up 
front that I’m a total Scott Reynolds fanboy. Reynolds 
is best known as All’s second singer. After leaving 
All he sang for Goodbye Harry and then the Pavers. 
Anyone with a passing familiarity with Reynolds’ ca¬ 
reer should be well aware of his gift for phrasing and 
siren-like (air raid, not sexy seductress) voice. While 
Reynolds has shown he’s willing to mix things up on 
past musical projects, the Bonesaw Romance is unlike 
the punk bands Scott’s sung for in the past. The Bone¬ 
saw Romance is basically a heavy metal band. While 
the mixture of Reynolds’ vocals and heavy music 
threw me at first, by the end of the first listen it made 
perfect sense. Scott’s rapid-fire delivery and vocal 
range are perfectly suited to the hard rock/heavy 
metal mix the band throws at him. The standout track 
is “Your Dog, My Fence” where Reynolds crams a rant 
about a neighbor’s dog on top of the band’s churning 
metal. It’s not going to work for the average All fan, 
but anyone willing to give Scott a chance in a differ¬ 
ent context will be well rewarded. (RR) 

Boss Tuneage / Ratchet Records, bosstuneage.com, myspace. 
com/bonesawromance 

Brandt, Casey - Dawn of the Godless Children 
NYC, CD 

Casey Brandt is the guy you knew in high school with 
the awful garage band who cut out early, took the 
GED, and lit off to New York City to “make it,” then 
writes e-mails to your girlfriend about what a great 
time he’s having and how his band is really taking off 
and... well, never mind. In fact, Brandt writes and 
records as a solo act, though I’m not sure any support 
would polish the turd that is DotGCNYC, part of a five- 
album “cycle” that can’t really be this bad, can it? Aw¬ 
ful production, even by constantly evolving bedroom 
standards-it sounds like he just doesn’t know how to 
place a mic or ride a level—and the songs tend toward 
conventional rock formula with extremely poor ar¬ 
rangements and bottomless yelling (not screaming, 
not singing... yelling). If you see Casey Brandt around 
the campus of City College strumming his guitar and 
shouting at you, give him a swift kick to the teeth for 
me, will you? Please and thank you. (JJC) 


Current Rotation: Adams, Ryan & The Cardinals, Jacksonville City Nights ; Lullabies to Violaine (v. 1-4), Coc¬ 
teau Twins; various Piazzolla; Leaving Rouge, White Houses ; Billie Holiday, Lady in Autumn. 

REVIEWER SPOTLIGHT: Mairead Case (MC) 

Degenerate Art Ensemble, Metropolis. In 1994-roundabout the time you were lighting candles for Cobain at 
the Centerhouse Fountain-Seattle musicians Joshua Kohl, Haruko Nishimura, and Josh Stewart formed the 
Degenerate Art Ensemble. Then billed as the Young Composers Collective and, to quote Seattle zinester Chris 
Estey, their self-titled debut sounded something like “an out-of-control rollercoaster full of orchestral musi¬ 
cians on mushrooms careening off track into a deep blue pool of alien blood.” After YCC came Metropolis, an 
original soundtrack to Fritz Lang’s 1927 robot-Armageddon masterpiece. It’s a chunky, humming album, with 
parts that sound like clocks ticking and others that are oboe-calm. You can watch it with the film or without. 
Either way, the first ten seconds of “Circle Dance”, complete with strings, keys, and wind set to tumble, makes 


Mungler Winslowe Records, munglerwinslowe.com 

Brodsky, Steve & Ramona Cordova - S/T, CDEP 

Cave In frontman Steve Brodsky returns with further 
solo endeavors on this seven-song split CD. I enjoy 
Cave In’s pre- and post-mainstream material, but 
I can do without Brodsky’s singer/songwriter folk 
outings. At least Cave In has distanced itself some¬ 
what from the guitarist/singer’s uber-pop leanings. 
Ramona Cordova (AKA Ramon Alarcon), meanwhile, 
lays down three much more interesting ditties. His 
first, a snappy little Latin number, saves the short 


disc from the boredom of Brodsky. His second starts 
with a low-key church organ before a trendy indie- 
rock beat breaks over it, although Alarcon’s vocals 
are all too draped over the song. By his third offering, 
the vocals are tiresome. 

At the very least, Alarcon’s work is a more stimulating contrast 
to Brodsky’s acoustic tunes. This is not a particularly enthralling 
release. (SJM) 

Bodies of Water Arts and Crafts, bodiesofwaterartsandcrafts. 
com 

Bury Your Dead - Beauty and the Breakdown, 

CD 

Along with California’s Throwdown, the Massachu¬ 
setts Mosh Machine known as Bury Your Dead know 
exactly what niche they want to fill and they fuck¬ 
ing go for it. But, unlike too many of their chug-chug 
counterparts, Bury Your Dead don’t take themselves 
too seriously, which is important with any sort of 
heavy music. While their last record, the over-pro¬ 
duced Cover Your Tracks, was heavy, it was too ster¬ 
ile, even with the each-song-title-is-a-Tom-Cruise 
gimmick. Beauty, on the other hand, is more organic 
sounding, and Bury Your Dead named each song af¬ 
ter an element of a fairy tale. Cute. Once again, the 
band does little things here and there that make their 
breakdown-based hardcore a little easier to digest, 
like the toggle switch trickery in “Mirror, Mirror.” The 
lyrics seem a little trite, but the promo copy didn’t 
include them, so I can only assume they’re about re¬ 
venge and backstabbing. Beauty and the Breakdown 
is a riff-fest, plain and simple, but not in the way that 
Master of Puppets was a riff-fest. Bury Your Dead 
write songs to get the crowd moving, and as lame 
as kickbox-dancing is, these songs are really going 
to do the trick. (DH) 

Victory, 346 N. Justine St, Suite 504, Chicago, IL 60607, victo- 
ryrecords.com 

Cardinal Sin, the - Hurry Up and Wait, CD 

Three years after they first formed, the Cardinal Sin 
released Hurry Up and Wait, their full-length debut. 
And in that span of time the band’s sound has already 
made notable changes, possibly in hopes and antici¬ 
pation of major label attention. When I first heard the 
Cardinal Sin on a split 7” they did with fellow Minnea¬ 
politans Small Towns Burn a Little Slower, their sound 
was pop punk with a week’s worth of beard: scruffy 
in both songwriting and production values. Hurry Up 
whips out a razor and smoothes out the rough edges, 
leaving the group with slick, unsurprising pop-punk 
tunes. The Cardinal Sin has also become more trans¬ 
parent in their influences, revealing a near embar¬ 
rassing love for the Alkaline Trio and Saves the Day. 
It also helps that the same guy who recorded these 
group recorded the Cardinal Sin. Singing about 
booze, religion, and drugs while replicating Matt Ski- 
ba’s favorite song structures makes the group mar¬ 
ketable but ultimately uninteresting. In my opinion, 
a return to form is in order, but if the group craves the 
limelight, this boring turn may put the dollar signs in 
their eyes into their pockets. (SRM) 

Suburban Home Records, PO Box 40757, Denver, CO 80Z04, sub- 
urbanhomerecords.com 


Catch 22 - Permanent Revolution, CD 

I’m not a big fan of concept albums; I guess I often 
find them too contrived, which doesn’t lend itself to a 
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pleasant listening experience. Catch 22’s latest offer¬ 
ing is a concept album on a rather large scale, and its 
goal of exploring the life of Leon Trotsky, "the father 
of Marxist theory and leader of the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion in Russia,” is surely a lofty one. The highlights 
of the album include the reggae tinged “The Spark” 
and poppy “Party Song,” but the record gets bogged 
down by the tired ska sound. In fact, it seems that the 
band has lost its usual energy, concentrating instead 
on telling a story. By the time the sixth track comes on 
you’ve had enough and Leon Trotsky’s struggles are 
no longer of interest. If you want a good ska record 
look no further than Streetlight Manifesto’s latest of¬ 
fering, and if you want to know more about the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution I suggest you visit the library. File 
this one under “ambitious but poorly executed.” (BN) 

Victory Records, 346 N. Justine Street, Suite 504, Chicago, IL 
60607 victoryrecords.com 

Cordero - En Este Momento, CD 

At its essence, Cordero is a rock band that plays tra¬ 
ditional Latin songs with electric guitar. All the songs 
on En este Momento are frontwoman Ani Cordero’s 
original compositions, though. When she sings in 
English, the songs stay simple through her use of 
repetition and clear diction. She sounds incredibly 
wise, like the confidante with a prominent speed-dial 
number on her friend’s phone. “Don’t take it so hard 
/ you never had a chance,” she sings in slow-burn¬ 
ing anthem “Don’t Let Them Destroy You.” When 
she sings en espahol, Ani Cordero’s voice assumes a 
more beautiful form. She weaves the extra syllables 
and softer consonants between her deliberately 
strummed guitar chords. Singing Spanish lyrics, such 
as those in “Matadora,” Ani Cordero’s voice belongs 
in a concert hall. Singing in English, her voice belongs 
in a club. The band ain’t bad, either. It works within 
the limits of the lineup to accelerate and increase 
the volume in the surging “Close Your House Down.” 
Ani Cordero’s husband, Chris Verene, brushes his kit, 
swings the rhythms, and adds more percussion than 
necessary to merely keep the beat. Eric Eble’s bass 
takes salsa lessons in “Gone With a Gamble,” and in 
the same song, Omar Little’s trumpet sounds mourn¬ 
ful. Little’s trumpet closely guides the melody in other 
tracks. It flutters and plays call-and-response games 
with the guitar in “Heart in Me.” Such tricks from the 
blues tradition, the Latin influences, and general rock 
dynamics give En este Momento a timelessness and 
broad appeal. It’s the rare album that complements 
any mood and sounds interesting in headphones or 
as background music at a party. (JM) 

Bloodshot Records, 3039 W. Irving Park Road, Chicago, IL 60618, 
bloodshotrecords.com 

Crackjaw - Giants from the Stereo, CD 

If you could somehow insert a copy of Alterndtive 
Press into your stereo and make it play, I imagine 
it would sound like this. Alternating between heavy 
screamo and more delicate, radio-friendly pop/emo, 
and mixing in both melodic vocals with harmony 
back-ups and Cookie Monster growls, Crackjaw seems 
like a band trying to please everybody. The problem 
is they don’t really do much with their influences 
past blatantly ripping them off, so instead of having 
a unique sound, you listen to this and think “here’s 
the Poison the Well part,” and “here’s the Get Up Kids 


part,” and, ultimately, "here’s the part where I turn 
this crap off.” (JC) 

I Scream Records, www.iscreamrecords.com 

Crow-Bloody Tear, LP 

Japan’s favorite crust-metal band, Crow, have re¬ 
leased their first full length. Like most of the bands 
on Prank, Crow are pissed. Backed by a relentless 
(and I mean relentless, as they never slow it down) 
rhythm section, and heavy, metallic-tinged, hardcore 
riffage Crow’s vocalist takes the mic and screams/ 
yells the lyrics in Japanese. While they’re still sung 
pretty gruffly, the singer’s got kind of a higher voice. 
Higher than say, His Hero is Gone, so I don’t know if 
this would turn fans of the genre off to this as, I tend 
to prefer this style sung with a super deep voice. The 
guitar riffs on this are great: super heavy and really 
catchy. Bloody Tear’s got a fair amount of crazy solo¬ 
ing, but the band is at their best when their guitars 
are rhythmically crushing your skull. This also comes 
with a huge, glossy poster. (KM) 

Prank, PO Box 410892, San Francisco, CA 94141, prankrecords. 
com 

Cue the Doves - Architectures of the Atmo¬ 
sphere, CD 

Cue the Doves is a five-piece group from Minneapolis 
that includes former A Beautiful Mistake bassist Nick 
Gerhart. On the bright side, Cue the Doves doesn’t 
ooze jaded cynical-style romance mumbo-jumbo in 
their lyrics, like many hardcore bands, but instead 
themed their entire album around outer space. I love 
outer space as much as the next girl, but I was disap¬ 
pointed because Architectures of the Atmosphere fell 
short, not only musically, but in its one saving grace: 
the space theme! I found myself wondering where 
are the laser beam noises? The space oriented puns? 
The black hole jokes? Instead of writing poorly about 
love, these dudes wrote poorly about space. Song 
number five, “Course One: the Abduction” is where 
this album just gets down right dull and begins to 
spiral into a dark abyss of lameness. Continuing 
through the tracks one may find themselves listen¬ 
ing to Architectures of the Atmosphere experiencing 
the big 0: ostracism of this CD from their own CD col¬ 
lection. (JB) 

Dead Letter Records, PO Box 17882, ST. Paul MN 55117, 651-334- 
4594, dealetterrecords.com 

David & the Citizens - S/T, CDEP 

Don’t call it a comeback—David and his citizens have 
been here for years. Literally! The Scandinavian band 
formed over six years ago but have just recently 
made their way to the states with this debut EP. 
These six songs are a compilation of the band’s best 
and brightest thus far, meant to tide the clamoring 
masses over until they unload their US debut some¬ 
time later this year. Mixing pleasant upbeat indie rock 
with more straight-forward singer/songwriter ten¬ 
dencies, David & the Citizens seem to have concocted 
the same winning formula that Brooklyn blog-super¬ 
stars Voxtrot managed to capture earlier this year 
with their set of introductory EPs. Both encompass 
big sound and obvious ambitions, leaving the listener 
with something achingly familiar while managing to 
still sound fresh and enticing. Stylistically, the band 
jumps around from Shins-like sunshine pop to care¬ 
fully crafted arrangements a la Belle and Sebastian, 


MUSIC 

of sustained organ, monotone vocals and moderate tempos throughout the record. Of course, such glimpses 
of greatness and the promise of the potential unfairly sabotage the quality of the rest of the actual release. 
Don’t underestimate this band, but don’t expect too much from this collection until you rip the most interest¬ 
ing tracks and burn them onto one CD. (JM) 

C-Side Records, c-siderecords.com 

Cursive-Happy Hollow, CD 

To my ears, at least, Cursive went from being another Fugazi clone to one of 
the best modern day post-hardcore bands with their previous album, The 
Ugly Organ. Indeed, the addition of cellist Gretta Cohn helped find melo¬ 
dies where vocalist/guitarists Tim Kasher and Ted Stevens couldn’t, but this 
instrumental augmentation wasn’t the only thing that made Cursive stand 
out. As songwriters, the band showed that they weren’t following the same 
equations that so many other math-y and post-hardcore bands had done 
before. Kasher especially came into his own as a singer and songwriter on The Ugly Organ along with the 
Good Life’s Album of the Year. So how does Happy Hollow succeed on its own terms? Well, the frequent use 
of a horn section is, just like having a cellist in the band, a weird fit on paper, but works well in reality. More 
than a simple augmentation, but not taking the spotlight away from the principal players, the horns stick to 
the wall. Also, just a few years ago, Cursive and the Good Life sounded distinctly different. Now, this is not the 
case. On Happy Hollow, the poppy nature of the Good Life is there along with the open embrace of dissonance 
that Cursive is known for. Kasher may not dominate his lyrics with post-divorce angst or self-deprecating 
humor on this album, but he, along with Stevens, has plenty of other stuff to talk about. Like The Ugly Organ, 
the album works as a whole, but definitely has its highlights, especially with the book-ending opening and 
closing tracks, the single “Dorothy at Forty” and the soft and rich “Bad Sects.” For the band, they aren’t back¬ 
tracking into safe terrain here. So many other bands would kill to have a career like this, but for Cursive, it’s 
just them keeping on and not limiting themselves in the process. (EG) 

Saddle Creek, PO Box 8554, Omaha, NE 68108-0554, saddle-creek.com 

Flogging Molly - Whiskey on a Sunday, CD/DVD 

Flogging Molly is one tough nut to crack. You could easily throw them away 
as a novelty or just sigh and remember the Pogues instead. Personally, I fell 
into the latter for a long time, often laughing at their fans and listening to 
my well worn copy of Rum, Sodomy and the Lash and was happy with my 
small collection of Irish rock. It took a very persistent person to insist that 
I listen to Flogging Molly’s Drunken Lullabies and I was glad they did. It is 
impossible to deny that the songwriting is outstanding and performed to 
near perfection... almost to a fault. Whiskey on a Sunday is a different sort of release though. The included 
CD has 10 tracks. Only one new studio recording, and the rest are acoustic versions of previously released 
tracks. Violins and accordions may not be the medium of choice for most readers of Punk Planet, but it hasn’t 
kept my eyes from spying many Flogging Molly sweatshirts in a crowd. The album itself is enough to warrant 
the purchase. In fact in some ways this may be my favorite release of theirs at this time. But wait, there’s 
more! A DVD is included as well and this disc is a professional style documentary that is informative, enjoy¬ 
able, and well produced all at once. In fact with the exception of not including a whole concert, this release 
has it all. The talkovers during the live performances can be bothersome when one wants to just hear the 
songs. Future documentaries take note: make the talking on a separate track and leave it as an option. That 
one miscue aside, Whiskey on a Sunday is about as complete of a package you can get without resorting to 
some exuberant box set. (EA) 

Side One Dummy, www.sideonedummy.com 




Maps and Atlases - Tree, Swallows, Houses, CD 

When I first heard these guys, my initial reaction was a very standard, 
“Meh.” Later that day, I began humming a tune that I couldn’t quite place, 
until it hit me-a math-rock band I had heard once by the name of Maps 
and Atlases had managed to get stuck in my head. I gave them a bit of 
credit for this, and listened to Tree, Swallows, Houses once again. Since 
then, I have been listening to this record nonstop. These young Chica¬ 
goans have gotten it right by doing one thing spectacularly that a lot of 
math-rock bands seem to fail at or overlook completely: vocals. Sometimes a band just needs vocals to keep 
the listener interested; sometimes vocals just would add clutter. If these guys were an instrumental band, 
I probably would have stuck with my initial reaction of “Meh.” However, the singer of Maps and Atlases has 
quite possibly one of my favorite voices that I have heard in this genre of music. It’s unique, and it works 
perfectly. All I can describe it as is a nasally Peter Gabriel with something stuck in his throat fronting a math- 
rock band. But vocals are not the only compliment I have about Maps and Atlases. They are all quite the 
bunch of talented musicians with some crazy technical guitar parts, but at the same time maintaining a pop 
sensibility. These dudes blend the pop and math rock quite well with these seven catchy tunes, drawing equal 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


you want to either (a) faint, (b) drink, or (c) find some Ritalin. In the last ten seconds-and just before Lang’s 
Robot Maria goes hay wire-comes Nishimura’s disembodied shriek. Since Metropolis, the collective has fluc¬ 
tuated in size, built some instruments, and destroyed others, released five more albums, and performed 
with (ahem) karaoke singers, acrobats, butoh dancers and animated songbirds. If you’re still on the fence, 
find a copy of the Cuckoo Crow poster, in which a ghost-pale Nishimura sits in a cement room. Like the girl in 
Hans Christian Anderson’s fairytale, her mouth is open and there are lilies at her feet. But instead of pearls or 
toads, there are horns coming out of Nishimura’s mouth-horns, bows, and two long, white hands. 

Do you think I’m an animal? Am I not? Do you like fur? Do you wanna come over? Are we captive for only 
a short time? Is there splendor? I’m not ashamed: The Thermals, The Body, the Blood, the Machine; Karen 
Dalton, In My Own Time; Parenthetical Girls, (((GRRLS))) (reviewed this issue); Tarantula AD, Book of Sand, 
futureperfectradio.com. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Vincent Chung (VC) 

Ambition Mission, Discography. I feel completely unqualified to spotlight this record, 
as it should have been left to someone who was there. This now-defunct Chicago band 
was a little before my time in the windy city, but I can only imagine how awesome of 
a show they put on. It’s pop punk in the ‘90s East Bay flavor injected with plenty of 
energetic originality. There’s the dual male-female vocals that, when blended, play foil to each other in 
anthemic call-and-response urgency. Jake Levee offers the gruff standby, which provides the foundation 
for Annie Saunders” raspy and unique melodic inflection to bounce off of. The songs catch the listener off 
guard, hitting the ears with sonic recklessness, only to pull back with a tight pop hook-all without resorting 
to cliche. All that is laced with intelligent and introspective lyrics that exceed the genre’s expectations. This 
CD compiles everything Ambition Mission ever did, from proper releases to demos. Since they’ve disbanded, 
Annie moved to Oakland to start This Is My Fist!, while Jake impressed the punkers with his bass licks in 
Fourth Rotor. Jake and Bryan Welch have also reformed Canadian Rifle (see my much too short review in the 
demos section) and I can ever keep track of Bryan’s bands. With the Community Shower loft shows (Annie, 
Bryan, and Jake’s kitchen) picking up the slack that the Fireside Bowl wasn’t covering, it seemed like a magi¬ 
cal time to be living in Chicago. 



but they always retain their own vibrant personality. 
While I’m a little disappointed I’ve come across such 
a satisfying pop record at the tail-end of the sum¬ 
mer, you can be sure I’ll be reveling in its sugarcoated 
melodies just in time for labor day. (MS) 

Friendly Fire Recordings, P0 Box 79,302 Bedford Ave, Brooklyn, 
NY 11211, friendlyfirerecordings.com 

Disappearer - S/T, CD 

Disappearer, also known as 3/5 of hardcore group 
There Were Wires, issue their first official release 
with this three-song, 36-minute disc. Two of these 
three epic doom jams were previously released on a 
limited-run EP in late 2004, but they remain as crush¬ 
ing as ever. It would be nice to have more of a sample 
size of these guys, but I suspect that they are going 
to be even more awesome in the future than they al¬ 
ready are. As for additional description, I’m going to 
break the cardinal sin of music reviewing to get you 
thinking on the right track. Disappearer sounds like 
Neurosis meeting Mogwai with a smidgen of Tool. An 
awesome combination, you say? I agree. The guys of 
Disappearer work well with just three instruments, 
but they have what all successful long-form music 
writers have: the ability to keep a song interesting 
for more than 10 minutes. Highly recommended for 
fans of this genre. (SJM) 

Trash Art! Sound and Culture, PO Box 725 Providence, Rl, 02901, 
trashartrecords.com 


Dance Floor Justice: Gorilla Biscuits live, Fucked Up, Hidden World (reviewed this issue); the Void side of the 
Faith/Void split, Gauze, Equalizing Distort; Submarine Races, S/T. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Art Ettinger (AE) 

Adolescents, Adolescents. This seminal Orange County melodic-hardcore album provided the blueprint for 
much of the California punk to follow. Often referred to as The Blue Album or S/T, this album recently marked 
its 25th anniversary. “No Way,” “Amoeba,” “I Hate Children,” and “Creatures” are some of the most distin¬ 
guished hardcore punk tracks recorded to date. Another standout track is “Kids of the Black Hole,” which 
borrows as much from new wave as it does from the then burgeoning hardcore scene. Many concertgoers 
disfavor reunion shows, but the Adolescents are well worth seeing. While they do play some of their medio¬ 
cre crossover songs that polluted the later part of their studio career, their set is primarily composed of these 
early hits. The fabulous Frontier Records website is geared toward vinyl hounds, allowing customers to select 
which colors of vinyl they want. Besides offering this classic record in various formats, Frontier also offers the 
first EP, Welcome to Reality, as a 7” or 10” and The Complete Demos 1980-1986. 

It’s fall now and I’m still listening to these summer of 2006 hits: The Anti Difrancos / Ass End Offend, My 
Imperialist Hard-On is Bigger Than Yours; Gross National Product, Ronald McVomits 14 Song Happy Meal; 
Plastered Bastards, Diver Dahn; the Thermals, The Body the Blood the Machine; FYP, 5 Year Plan. 


4 Reviewer Spotlight: Kristen Grayewski (KG) 

The Cardigans, Life. Peter, Bengt, Magnus, Lars-Olaf, and Nina must have had a chat 
one sunny day in Sweden after which they concluded that for this album it would 
be only guitars that jangle, vocals that take breaths, and songs that make dimples 
dimple. Minty Fresh released Life stateside in “96 (pre-”Lovefool”) and sometime af¬ 
ter that my eyes widened when my older sister played it for me in her car. If something can sound this sweet 
and sure of itself, I thought, then maybe a shy, quiet blonde girl has a chance in the world. That’s yet to be 
determined, but there’s no denying that every song on Life rings with the exact combination of keyboard 
layers, guitar hooks, and perky choruses to get me moving, even car dancing, no matter what may be getting 
in my way. “Carnival” is all lush 70s organ, Nina’s phrasing on “Rise and Shine” is perfection, and the intro to 
‘tomorrow” makes me sing, ‘sug-ar pie hon-ey bunch” every time. Usually people claim that music like this 
can be good in and of itself, but it will never change the world. That’s yet to be determined, too. 


Cheers to: The Specials, S/T; Orange Juice, Glasgow School; the Jam, In the City; Belle and Sebastian, The Life 
Pursuit; V/A, Rough Trade Shops Indiepop Comp. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Grubbs (EG) 

Dambuilders, the, Against the Stars. Like a lot of records I spotlight in this space, Against the Stars is another 
criminally ignored album that you always see in the bargain bin. Other than some nice rotation on 120 Minutes 
with their “Burn This Bridge” video, Against the Stars disappeared as quickly as it arrived. I say that’s too bad 
because the band made a fantastic record that is smooth, catchy, and rocking and is as relevant today as it 


Disrespect - Justice in a Bag: 2004 Record¬ 
ings, CD 

If you’re not punk enough to have a turntable and 
therefore missed Disrespect’s critical EPs, this CD 
collects those records and adds three classic covers 
of songs by Abrasive Wheels, L7, and Turbonegro. 
Dual male and female vocals (with dual Mohawks 
to match) scream powerfully over exemplary spiky 
punk, ‘90s style. The lyrics typify the subgenre’s ig¬ 
norance at times, as on the anti-rape song “Hung, 
Drawn and Quartered,” which advocates punishment 
and rails against a criminal justice system that allows 
for the release of sex offenders. Then again, maybe 
I’m confused and unable to detect intended sarcasm. 
Most of the songs are entertaining commentaries on 
the current administration, war, and poseur punks. As 
if the music didn’t kick ass enough, the accompanying 
artwork is also terrific. My favorite piece is a drawing 
of Donald Rumsfeld’s head impaled on a sword with 
the caption “Justice? Or Just Wishful Thinking?” Pick 
up the EPs for the house and this CD for the car, unless 
you can find someone to make you one of those turn¬ 
tables Elvis had in his glove compartment. (AE) 

Profane Existence Records, PO Box 8722, Minneapolis, MN 55408, 
profaneexistence.com 

Distance, the - The Rise, the Fall and Everything 
in Between, CD 

These Connecticut natives move on from being one 
of the toughest sounding acts onto something more 
like a musical progression or rebirth. Since their re¬ 
lease on Bridge Nine, the Distance has grasped onto 
melody and accepted a more groomed punk direc¬ 
tion while not giving up any passion in the slightest. 
This new direction (with more rock leanings) may be 
an opportunity to get more listeners or just an ex¬ 
pression of their more sensitive sides (I did not say 
emo, so don’t get the wrong idea.). It’s like ‘80s Dis- 


chord Record with a touch of like AFI or My Chemical 
Romance. Embracing catchiness-while being pretty 
aggressive-is a hard thing to pull off, and the Dis¬ 
tance seem to know what they’re doing. This does 
have a more career-based sound, but then again, 
who wants to sleep in the van forever? (DM) 

Abacus, 12333 Van Ness Suite #102 Hawthorne, CA 90250, aba- 
cusrecordings.com 

Dresden Dolls, The - Yes, Virginia, CD 

Two years ago, the Dresden Dolls came out of left 
field to surprise everyone with their brash style of 
cabaret punk rock. They could’ve been easily written 
of as a gimmick, if they weren’t so damn brilliant. On 
their second release, they keep pounding the piano 
right where they left off, with a few minor adjust¬ 
ments. Sonically, Yes, Virginia is cleaner and more 
polished than the debut, with smoother transitions 
and a greater cohesiveness. The lyrics are just as 
kooky and, thanks to Amanda Palmer’s voice, each 
song packs a punch. Palmer not only has a great 
voice, but she also knows how to use it. She uses this 
power to lead the orchestration-whether it is quiet 
and assuming or grandiose and commanding-dur- 
ing this splendid theatrical performance. I’d recom¬ 
mend a few songs, but this is an album that should 
be heard in its entirety. (MP) 

Roadrunner Records, 902 Broadway, New York, NY 10010, road- 
runnerrecords.com 

Early Day Miners, the - Offshore, CD 

The songs for Offshore were originally composed for 
their second album, Let Us Garlands Bring, but they 
are now released in a fully realized form, with help 
from John McEntire (Tortoise) on the mix. The album 
begins with “Land of Pale Saints,” with an epic and 
driving guitar riff that doesn’t relent until the song 
finally slows and opens wide into lush soundscapes 
of noise guitar work and propulsive drumming, and 
later with cellos and violin. The sound is rich and the 
songs flow into one another effortlessly. The band, 
based in Bloomington, Indiana, is led by Daniel Bur¬ 
ton, who was mentored by Daniel Lanois. And, he is 
able to draw contributions from many others. One 
stand-out example is Amber Webber of Black Moun¬ 
tain, whose nuanced voice handles the elegiac “Re¬ 
turn of the Native.” Dan Matz of Windsor for the Derby 
provides additional guitar, while Darin Gray (On Fill¬ 
more) and Johnathon Ford (Unwed Sailor) provide 
bass tracks. Throughout these tracks there are beau¬ 
tiful washes of sound in the form of neo-shoegazer 
stylings; both intense and overbearing stretches 
and gentle and warm passages for the pillow. They 
close with the pounding distortedness of the “Hymn 
Beneath the Palisades,” featuring some chaotic and 
churning guitars that somehow make the piece both 
hard and soft simultaneously. Overall, it’s a piece that 
exemplifies the album’s versatile capabilities. (BA) 

Secretly Canadian, 1499 West Second St, Bloomington, IN 47403. 
secretlycanadian.com 

Elevado - Our Turn Came Tonight, 7” 

Elevado is comprised of three members Justin Sias: 
(bass/vocals), Cain Wong (guitar), and Don Duden- 
hoeffer (keys/electronics). While not using a drum¬ 
mer, this experimental rock band creates unique 
beats via circuit bending and polyrhythmic pattern 
sampling for more simple beats. As a band out of At- 
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lanta, GA, these four guys have an eclectic list of influ¬ 
ences that can be heard in their equally eclectic music. 
Blonde Redhead, the Pixies, Sonic Youth, Enon, and 
fellow Atlanta musicians Of Montreal all help shape El- 
evado’s two-song 7” into a force to be reckoned with. 
My only complaint and question to the band is why is 
Ludacris’s influence not included? (JB) 

Industrial Strength Promotions PO Box 17343, Atlanta GA, 30316, 
lndustrialstrengthpromotions.com 

Expired Youth - Where We Stand CD 

Expired Youth are a straightedge band from Chicago 
that I hadn’t heard of until now. When I put this disc 
in, I was having flashbacks of 1988 when everyone 
around me was shaving their heads and painting 
X’s on their hands and buying everything made by 
Schism and Revelation Records and everything else 
played by a bunch of teenagers in hooded sweat¬ 
shirts. Musically, this band pays homage to them 
by playing that style of music to perfection, right 
down to the vocals that sound like a mix of Pat Du- 
bar and Ray Cappo (leaning much more towards the 
Dubar sound). They have the mosh parts, the thrash 
parts, and the lyrical subject matter down to a sci¬ 
ence. Maybe there is a big youth crew resurgence on 
the cusp of exploding, but there was a reason I got 
disillusioned with punk rock and started listening to 
industrial music in the late-’80s/early-’90s and this 
CD just reminded me why. If you were or are a fan of 
this stuff, then you’d likely find comfort in adding this 
to your music collection. (MXV) 

Think Fast Records, thinkfastrecords.com 

Fake Problems - Spurs & Spokes, EP 

Spurs & Spokes might be a step back or a side step for 
Fake Problems, as this short, four-song EP sees the 
band treading the same waters, drying off with the 
same towel, and getting back into the same clothes 
as they did on Watching the Bull Get the Matador. It’s 
still a quality effort, but like the judges on So You 
Think You Can Dance I’ve grown to expect a lot from 
this band of Floridians and this didn’t give me more. 
It gave me more of the same, and maybe that means 
that this EP could have been muzzled and some more 
time-consuming gritting of their teeth and hashing 
out of arrangements could have just been done on 
the next full length instead. At this stage in the game, 
they’re not expected to tide us over with a minor re¬ 
lease of material until we get the next buffet. We get 
an hors d’oeuvre here: the Two Gallantry hoarseness 
and structure is trite, and the songs are weaker than 
they’ve been. Not to worry, it’s the same thing Am¬ 
bulance Ltd. did earlier this year and the Long Win¬ 
ters did last year with ill-advised and mediocre EPs, 
but there’s no giving up on a band that has so much 
going for it. Let’s hope that we get a better showing 
on the long-player. (SM) 

Fakeproblems.com 

Fear My Thoughts - Smell Sweet Smell, CD 

As discography discs go, this is about a mixed bag as 
you could expect. Collecting their first two albums, 
Smell Sweet Smell is stunningly diverse in terms of 
quality alone. While the disc opens with a collection of 
intriguing tracks that blend subtle space rock textures 
a la Sigur Ros with a metal core wallop, the collection 
ends with the chronologically earlier tracks that made 
me want to curl up in sheer embarrassment for the 


band. Judging by the tangents that trail off way too 
soon, Fear My Thoughts are heading into some inter¬ 
esting and uncharted territory-the curious are prob¬ 
ably best to avoid this reissue though. (CL) 

Let it Burn, letitburnrecords.com 

Geisha - Mondo Dell’Orrore, CD 

Geisha’s Mondo Dell’Orrore is an odd confluence of 
inspirations, but its purpose is clear: to construct the 
heaviest songs possible while making Geisha behe¬ 
moths of the noise-rock genre. Its heart is in the right 
place, even if the execution isn’t quite at its peak, 
but Geisha seems to be one of those bands on the 
cusp of delivering something really splendid. Seem¬ 
ingly equal parts My Bloody Valentine, Boris, and early 
Nirvana (with the occasional Sepultura and Isis influ¬ 
ences thrown in for good measure), Mondo Dell’Orrore 
merges extreme fuzz with sporadically catchy riffs. 
Feedback and other forms of noise are consistently 
present, although a few moments of dean-channel 
melody remain untouched by the aural dirt and grime. 
The rhythm section would do well to vary its approach 
during the highly repetitious moments, and many of 
the songs lack focus, but Geisha is another one of those 
bands with great potential for the future. (SJM) 

Crucial Blast, PO Box 364 Hagerstown, MD, 21741, crucialblast. 
net 

Glass Casket - A Desperate Man’s Diary, CD 

The sophomore album from these North Carolina 
youngsters isn’t as good as their debut. After all, 
the band’s 2003 debut We Are Gathered Here Today 
was a kick in the pants. Yeah, it was metalcore, but 
there was no singing (except for on “In Between the 
Sheets,’’ but it only lasts 11 seconds), and the riffs 
were pretty damn cruel. A Desperate Man’s Diary is 
good, but as every review of this album will prob¬ 
ably point out, two of the members (guitarist Dusty 
Waring and drummer Blake Richardson) have since 
joined Between the Buried and Me (BTBAM). Funny 
how Glass Casket was just five dudes in a band, and 
now, according to the blurriest one-sheet ever, 
they’re “comprised of Between the Buried and Me 
bandmates.” That doesn’t seem fair to the other 
three guys, but let’s be honest, this band clearly took 
a backseat to BTBAM over the past few years. There’s 
plenty of good riffage on A Desperate Man’s Diary, 
but it’s just not as vivacious as We Are Gathered Here 
Today. For those looking to escape the monotony of 
bullshit screamo bands in favor of something a little 
more aggressive, pick this up. (DH) 

Abacus, abacusrecordlngs.com 

Go Go Sushi - Better Living With Beer, CD-R 

Better Living With Beer displays the bored or dement¬ 
ed soul behind Go Go Sushi opening the proverbial 
trench coat of his mind to reveal a love of the vulgar, 
puerile, and goofy. In 23 minutes, the one-man group 
(whose name is obscured by poorly photocopied 
packaging) plows through 31 songs about girls, beer, 
and whatever else comes to mind. Most feature noth¬ 
ing but hastily strummed acoustic guitar and the au¬ 
thor’s sped-up voice, though a few handfuls are filled 
out with bass lines and the occasional bloop or bleep. 
Better Living With Beer is not a particularly profound 
record, nor does it seem like its creator intended it to 
be. Go Sushi feels like the author’s place to release 
tension or boredom, or his silly attempts to make his 
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influence from math-rock gods Don Caballero as they do from the more commercially friendly rockers Minus 
the Bear. The most impressive tracks on this record include the opening track, “Every Place is a House,” and 
the head-nodding “Big Bopper Anthems.” Tree, Swallows, Houses starts with a bang, and ends with another 
rocker, “Songs for Ghosts to Haunt To.” A name I’ve heard around Chicago a bit, it makes me sad that it took 
me so long to actually hear them and finally get into them. Seriously, check these guys out. I can’t stress this 
enough. I’m in awe, even now, after listening to it for the 70th time or however many times it’s been. I simply 
don’t get bored of this record. (MB) 

Myspace.com/mapsandatlases 


Mission of Burma - The Obliterati, CD 

Now this is what I call both a blessing and a burden. Mission of Burma has 
touched my musical soul in a way that very few others have. Getting the 
chance to review one of their records is a great honor for me. That’s the 
blessing side of it. The burden is side is that I have to try to do one of my 
favorite bands justice in print. It’s a daunting task, but I think I’m up for 
it. Let’s pretend that Mission of Burma didn’t exist before 2004. ONoffON 
would be a pretty killer debut and this would be the monumental sopho¬ 
more effort. But who am I trytng to kid? It’s impossible to forget the amaz¬ 
ing music that Burma made in the early ‘80s. The reality of the situation is, The Obliterati isn’t Vs., nor will any 
possible albums that follow. I wouldn’t expect any band to write the same album twice, especially not a band 
like Mission of Burma. The point that I feel needs to be made is that no other band has broken up for as long 
as Burma did and come back this triumphantly. Vs. is a classic and arguably the best post-punk full length of 
all time. ONoffON was a bit of a sophomore slump. It was really good, but kind of like a tune up album to get 
them back into the swing of things. The Obliterati is Mission of Burma back at full steam. “Let Yourself Go” 
sounds like a leftover from the odds-and-ends CD Peking Spring. “Donna Sumeria” is an odd one. It’s long 
and sort of prog rock-ish in parts. At one point there are layers of backing vocals that made me think of the 
Who. The instrumental “The Mute Speaks Out” is classic noisy Burma. It’s a perfect transition song into the 
subdued-but-rocking “Is This Where?” With the closing song, “Nancy Reagan’s Head,” Burma has reached the 
completion of a masterpiece. It’s an epic and eerie closer. Throw away any hang-ups you’ve had about old vs. 
new. This is Mission of Burma; this is untouchable. (DA) 

Matador Records, 625 Broadway, NYC, NY 10012, matadorrecords.com 



Mitra - All Gods Kill, CD 

Mitra is one mean, greasy rock ‘n’ roll band! Motorhead clashes with the 
Obsessed down in Texas, and Mitra emerges. Names like Imperial Battle- 
snake, Raging Speedhorn, and Superheavygoatass also come to mind 
when listening to the biker rock riffs on this disc. This is hard rock music the 
ways it’s supposed to be played. It’s not ironic or cutesy. It’s loud, brash, 
and full of aggression, big amps, heavy gauge guitar strings, sore throats 
and burst eardrums. The singer gargles with glass and the guitarists wor¬ 
ship Dimebag Darrell, get it? Some of it’s fast (“Medicate Me”); some of it’s slow (“Grudge”); and all of it’s 
killer. That combination of slow doom and fast barn burners gives the album a good sense of structure and 
pacing. Just when you get lulled into a bluesy Stoner groove, they switch it up and go all adrenaline junky 
on you. I believe one could refer to these dudes as being “full-on.” Some of the guys used to play in a band 
called Speedealer (and what I’ve heard from that band is equally as badass), and you can totally tell they’re 
all musicians who’ve been around the block a few times. They’re super tight players who favor songs that are 
straightforward and to the point. There aren’t even that many guitar solos, and the few you’ll find are fairly 
short in duration. Now, I suppose it’s not the kind of music you want to listen to when you’re in a contempla¬ 
tive mood-it’s all caveman, knuckle dragging stuff-but when you’re looking to get a little wild, you need 
that Neanderthal button in your brain to be pushed. All Gods Kill keeps that button jammed down for a solid 
40 minutes. Hearing an album this brutal reminds me that real, no frills rock ‘n ‘roll is in healthy shape. Now 
don’t be a panty waste! Go pick this up. (AJ) 

Idol Records, PO Box 720043, Dallas TX 75372, idolrecords.com 



Nadja - Bodycage, CD 

In doom and drone, genres where much of the stuff can sound remarkably 
similar, here is a band that stands apart as a beacon. Nadja have the deep 
drones and all the darkness of doom, but also have intricate melodies that 
permeate their long dirges. In the manner of Earth or SunnO))), the layers 
in their stratigraphy are dense. You can listen to these pieces and just shift 
your attention to different layers and listen to the bewitching synths, the 
prodding percussion, the static horizon, or the subsurface basal sound¬ 
ings. There is a real sense of composition here that can hold your attention 
throughout these lengthy pieces, with the main pieces clocking in over twenty minutes. No doubt, you can 
lose sense of time within these. The opener, “Clinodactyl,” sweeps slowly into crashes of drums and bass tone 
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was in 1997. Writing simple rock songs with nice augmentation with violin and keyboards, the Dambuilders 
were a band that could fit well in the Alternative Nation, but they weren’t as easy to grasp as the more teen- 
friendly bands were. Despite recording most of the record in drummer Kevin March’s basement, Agdinst the 
Stars doesn’t sound like it was. Sure, there are moments where the guitars sound they came from a demo tape 
(see the chorus to “Break Up With Your Boyfriend”), but I’ve heard way worse. The Dambuilders would never 
make another record after this, but at least they went out with some sense of a bang with Against the Stars. 

If he touches you again with those grubby little hands I’ll have to break them: The Paper Chase, Now You 
Are One of Us; Killswitch Engage, The End of Heartache; Blackpool Lights, This Town’s Disaster, Converge, You' 
Fail Me; Head Automatica, Popaganda. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Dave Hofer (DH) 

Method Man & Redman, Blackout! Arguably the last good record either of these east- 
coast MC’s has recorded, Blackout! is the kind of hip-hop album that should still be get¬ 
ting made today. Though both are now guilty of carpet bombing guest MC’s all over 
their “solo” albums, both Meth and the Doc recorded this album together with only four 
guests on the whole thing (Ja Rule & LL Cool J on “4 Seasons” as well as Ghostface and Street on “Run 4 Cover"), 
choosing to showcase not only their lyrical abilities but some stellar production from Mathematics, Erick Ser¬ 
mon, and the RZA. While most guests on hip-hop tracks come off like the paid names they are, it’s obvious that 
Blackout! is the result of two real-life friends that had been meaning to do this sort of thing for a while. Method 
Man and Redman’s approach on this record is a lighthearted one, with the spoof-horror core of “Cereal Killer” 
and one-verse-each quickie “Da Rockwilder,” which was produced by, you guessed it, Rockwilder. Throughout 
the album, one trait is consistent; this album is meant for the clubs. Nearly every song is danceable, and should 
one listen closely enough, you’ll hear enough tongue-twisting rhymes to last you for days. 


I come like the living dead / straight from the dirt / back to avenge his own death on this earth: Hirax, 
Raging Violence; Suffocation, Despise the Sun reissue (reviewed this issue); Ire, What Seed, What Root?; 
Mahavishnu Orchestra, Birds of Fire; Converge/Hellchild, Split. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Ari Joffe (AJ) 

Louvin Brothers, the Satan Is Real. When I initially sought this album out, I figured I’d enjoy it an ironic way. 
A country album called Satan Is Real ? Sounded goofy and weird. But I’ve come to love and appreciate this 
exceptional record in a completely sincere way. Ira and Charlie Louvin sang this amazing gospel tinged coun¬ 
try music that spoke about the dark side of life. Songs like ‘the Kneeling Drunkard’s Plea,” ‘satan’s Jeweled 
Crown,” and ‘dying From Home, and Lost”were basically morality tales that always ended with a lesson on 
how faith in Jesus delivered the characters in the songs out of a dark, lonely, sinful existence. The Brothers” 
two part vocal harmony is magical. Their voices truly sound like they were touched by god. Their vocals are 
complimented perfectly by sparse arrangements featuring drums, stand-up bass, guitar, piano, organ, and 
the occasional mandolin. This is country music from 1958 so it has that same rockin’’ vibe that Hank Williams 
or any of the Sun Records rockabillies had. Whether or not I share their religious beliefs doesn’t impact on my 
enjoyment of their music. What’s important is the conviction with which they sing. They truly believe in what 
they’re saying, and it comes across. That kind of sincere faith and hope in the power of a higher, benevolent, 
omniscient being seems like a comforting feeling. Makes me a little jealous of them, to tell you the truth. 


Dim lights, thick smoke, & loud, loud music: Townes Van Zandt, Live at Union Chapel, London, England; 
Electric Wizard, Dopethrone; the Melvins, Mangled Demos From 1983; Gram Parsons, Sleepless Nights; Death, 
Scream Bloody Gore. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Steve Kane (SK) 

American Nightmare, S/T. Before the name changes, inflated merch prices on eBay, 
and legal battles, American Nightmare were just another hardcore band from Bos¬ 
ton. They had some buzz early on, but this seven-song 7” is what really catapulted 
them into being one of the biggest bands in hardcore. The music is fast, well-written, 
straightforward hardcore, but what captured everyone’s attention were singer Wes Eisold’s lyrics. At the age 
of 20 he articulated his thoughts on love, friendship, depression, and growing up in descriptive metaphors 
and imagery in a fashion not typically seen or heard in hardcore. It was honest and interesting and spoke 
volumes to kids like me who felt the same way. In my opinion, this 7” is one of the most important hardcore 
records of the past six years, not only because of how good the songs are, but for the impact it’s had on 
hardcore since. Eisold’s influence can be seen in the sea of bands that came after this record, but also bands 
like Bane who existed before them. And though it is my favorite American Nightmare record, it was merely a 
stepping-stone for the boundaries they pushed and the band they became. 


The day the music died: Fireworks, We Are Everywhere; Rose Melberg, Cast Away the Clouds; Ida, Will You 
Find Me?; Nas, lllmatic; Guns Up, Outlive (reviewed at punkplanet.com). 


Reviewer Spotlight: Chay Lawrence (CL) 

Prefab Sprout, Swoon. If Prefab Sprout were formed just 100 hundred miles to the north, they could have 
been riding high on the Glasgow School revival so popular with the kids today. Instead, they’re one of the few 
major bands of the post-punk era to have completely missed out on reappraisal in recent years, in spite of (or 
perhaps, because of) major chart success during the late-”80s. After cutting their teeth in the early ‘80s on a 


friends laugh. But as humorous as it is to hear some¬ 
one sing, “Does it make me gay ‘caus I want to fuck a 
guy monster?” Better Living might have been better 
left an inside joke. (SRM) 

Koala Syndicate, PO Box 35070, Syracuse, NY 13235, 
koalasyndicate@tiotmail.com 

Golden Bear - Golden Bear, CD 

Tumbling out of the forests of Austin, Texas like hip¬ 
ster furries, Golden Bear is not a band of many sur¬ 
prises. Indie rock is their genre of choice, although 
a love for horn parts nearly pushes them into cham¬ 
ber pop. They like their melodies huge and simple, 
which sits well with the bloated indie orchestra play¬ 
ing them. The influences are easy to spot-primarily 
the Flaming Lips and Granddaddy at their most ju¬ 
bilant. What’s most charming about Golden Bear is 
the humbleness with which they approach making 
music. Knowing that little musical ground is being 
broken, the group instead concentrates its energy 
on making its creations fun and massively appeal¬ 
ing. The band’s cheerful nature reminds me a litter of 
musically inclined puppies: not doing anything spe¬ 
cial, but sounding damn adorable while doing it. My 
favorite tracks include the pedal steel-led twanger 
“The Saddest Songs” and rollicking love song “Gold¬ 
en Bear Revival Stomp.” In spite of Golden Bear’s big 
dumb appeal, or perhaps because of it, their album 
has the potential to completely polarize listeners, 
based mostly on their tolerance for cuteness. Fans 
will soak in the good vibes, foes will ask you to stop 
drowning them in grenadine. For me, Golden Bear is 
fun in small doses; their charisma only carries them 
so far in my CD player. (SRM) 

C-Side Records, c-siderecords.com 

Good Fear, the - Keep in Touch, CD 

Former members of Lucero, White Whale, All Ameri¬ 
can Rejects, and the New Amsterdams (among oth¬ 
ers) come together as the Good Fear to make songs 
as varied as the bands they came from. The album’s 
opening track, “Heroes/Outsiders”—a monotonous, 
unremarkable few minutes-is a misleading rep¬ 
resentation of what follows. The second, title track, 
“Keep in Touch,” is a dizzying blend of melodic, elec¬ 
tric riffs, bass and drum-led digressions, acoustic gui¬ 
tar, and keys so perfectly catchy and complex that I 
had to hear it twice before playing the next song. 
Subtleties and surprises throughout the album, like 
the brief interruption of the otherwise loud and gritty 
song, "We’ve Got it AH” by a quiet and echoy melange 
of finger picking and chants keep things more than 
interesting. Reminiscent in ways of the Shins and in 
their quieter moments, the Good Fear certainly hasn’t 
made a masterwork with the whole of Keep in Touch. 
But song for song, the same sentiments of awe and 
appreciation when listening totally apply. (AMB) 

Self-released, thegoodfear.com 

Good Riddance - My Republic, CD 

I feel bad reviewing this CD. I’ve never been a huge 
fan of Good Riddance, and after hearing this, I’m 
still not sold on these guys. I remember when Fat 
Wreck was the big label in the ‘90s and almost every 
band sounded like an offshoot of NOFX. Don’t get me 
wrong, it’s a good formula that a lot of kids got into 
and cut their punk teeth on, I just never bought into 
it. But from the first time I first heard Good Riddance, 


it sounds like these guys really have progressed and 
varied their sound. Some of their tunes like “Shame” 
and “Boise” are a bit more heartfelt. For those of you 
that dig what this band has based their career on, the 
songs still tear it up and the guitar work still shreds. 
The vocals still ring forward with an earnest quality 
and are equally backed by the band. (DM) 

Fat Wreck Chords, PO Box 193690 San Francisco, CA 94119, fat- 
wreck.com 

Gordon, Yoni -1 Sing the Hollow-Body Electric, 
CD 

I’ve become more and more weary of singer/song¬ 
writers due to the sudden popularity they have 
gained and the wave of truly shitty artists that have 
jumped onto the bandwagon. So I approach every 
release sent my way under the singer/songwriter tag 
with my bullshit detector on. After all, a good artist 
in the genre can make it such a powerful and honest 
medium and insincerity is easy to spot. Yoni Gordon 
didn’t take long to convince me that he and his electric 
guitar are a beautiful combination indeed. While he 
sounds a lot like Elvis Costello, Gordon delivers his lyr¬ 
ics with the conviction of a Billy Bragg. What sets him 
apart in this suddenly saturated genre is the fact that 
he oozes sincerity, and when he sings “Every song is 
a fucking question / every word is a smart remark / 
every move is a chord progression / and every beat 
comes from your heart” you believe him. (BN) 

yonigordon.com 

Goslings, the - Spaceheater/Perfect Interior, CD 

This is a collection of the first two EPs from husband- 
and-wife duo the Goslings. The latter half of the disc, 
the Perfect Interior material, appears to be the winner 
here. The Goslings meld Seefeel-type droning ambi¬ 
ence with heavy washes of delay on most of these 
tracks, and a certain detachment is granted to their 
work by way of Leslie and Max Soren’s treatment of 
their vocals, chopping them into pieces and rear¬ 
ranging the parts to haunt particular passages. It’s 
an effective sound, and the material here rivals most 
guitar-based shoegaze for its psyched out charm. The 
Spaceheater material starts off with a clunker, the 
digital feedback of “In May” is just obnoxious, but 
the upgrade in fidelity is welcome on the rest of these 
songs, especially “Lillian,” which rumbles along on an 
organ drone before meeting industrial atmospherics 
and a vocal track reminiscent of a distorted cello. In¬ 
teresting stuff, to say the least, and definitely worth 
checking out if you’re a fan of more well-known mar¬ 
ried purveyors of drone, Windy & Carl. (JJC) 

Crucial Blast, PO Box 364 Hagerstown, MD 21741 USA, crucial- 
blast.com 

Gregg Yeti, the - The Ender’s Mind, CDEP 

The first song on this five-track EP kind of frightened 
me. Here’s why: after looking over the nicely DIY 
packaged CD, I came across a blurb in tiny print from 
the Gregg Yeti’s recording label, Koala Syndicate, that 
said “distributed by Satan.” The first song on the al¬ 
bum, “An Accordian of Aurora Borealis in the Blood,” 
50 seconds of feedback and pure satanic darkness, 
played right after I read this. I was then reminded of 
the movie The Gate where an unassuming boy digs 
this hole in his backyard then coincidentally listens to 
a record which is really an evil incantation awaken¬ 
ing all kinds of terrifying creatures. The hole ends up 
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being a gate from hell to Earth, and these tiny little 
demons that look like Dannie Devito come out and 
bite everyone. With the second song, “Emotional 
Jujitsu” I was relieved and pleased to hear that this 
album was not, in fact, going to bring hell on Earth; 
instead, it delivers folksy, mellowed out jams which 
are quite enjoyable. (JB) 

Koala Syndicate, PO Box 35070, Syracuse, NY 13235, purevolume. 
com/greggyeti 

Gricer - S/T, CD 

Between the lines in a music staff are spaces-gaps 
wherein bubbles and stems are scribbled to signify a 
beat, a breath, a melody. Potential lurks in the spaces, 
and when a band is determined to keep room avail¬ 
able, to let the listeners’ world fill in the music in the 
vacancies, well, it’s something to write about. Gricer’s 
LP was recorded in November 2005 in London, and to 
achieve the sound they were after, microphones were 
strategically placed around the room to pick up not 
only the dexterous musicianship of Gricer’s five mem¬ 
bers playing “live” in-studio, but also the hush of the 
atmosphere surrounding their trumpet trills and cello 
interludes. This album of non-hits plays like jazz for 
people who might also like punk; during second track 
“Staccato,” when the bass goofs around with the cello 
and some sticks and electric sounds keep a beat, it’s 
as if Gricer are playing us their version of a no non¬ 
sense orchestral-jazz movement clocking in at 2:16. 
The other 11 tracks teem with the same vibrant “music 
now” energy, but each sounds a new instrumental 
idea with unique timbre and rhythm. It’s minimalism 
done interestingly, recommended for listeners who 
would appreciate a soundtrack to half-listen to while 
surrounding voices, thoughts, and everyday thuds 
enliven what the stereo’s pumping. (KG) 

Taut Recordings, www.tautrecordings.co.uk 

Grogshow - S/T, CD 

Two-piece band Grogshow recorded this disc in 1996, 
just before songwriter and vocalist Marc Kisting died 
of a sudden illness. The recorded tracks were re¬ 
mixed, remastered, and released this year. With that 
said, had this been released when it was recorded a 
decade ago, it probably would have been ahead of 
its time. Today, however, this kind of mellow, mel¬ 
ancholy, hipster rock has been done. It’s still a nice 
listen, though. It’s obvious from first listen that the 
tracks were recorded unprofessional^, and that’s not 
a bad thing. The subdued, imperfect sound adds to 
the disc’s depth. The complex single guitar mixed 
with strong percussion and simple vocals make for an 
easy-going, steady bare-bones sound. Tracks such as 
“Lapsing with Drainpipe” and “Lips of the Goddess” 
feature some great harmonies and overlapping vo¬ 
cals. Folk-guitar-inspired track “Asiwwog,” inserted 
as the eighth out of nine tracks, adds a nice break to 
what could become a boring disc. Overall, it’s good 
Sunday afternoon music. (SSW) 

Futureappletree Records, P0 Box 191, Davenport, Iowa 52805, 
futureappletree.com 

Hank 111/ANTiSEEN - Split, 7” 

This fun 7” is a teaser for TKO’s new ANTiSEEN double 
tribute album. Billed as a “White Trash Doublehead¬ 
er,” this two-song split picture disc is a treat for both 
Hank III fans and ANTiSEEN fans, i.e. anyone into punk 
that also digs country. Hank III does a wild cover of 


ANTiSEEN’s classic “Ruby, Get Back to the Hills,” and 
ANTiSEEN sticks to an original, “FTK,” from the most 
recent ANTiSEEN album. “Ruby” is as important of a 
song as ever, as another movie going generation is 
being subjected to an ineffectual update of the Ruby 
character that first appeared in Wes Craven’s The Hills 
Have Eyes. ANTiSEEN originally wrote the song in re¬ 
sponse to the mediocre Hills sequel that came out 
in the ‘80s, but the message lives on. “FTK,” which 
stands for “Fuck the Kids,” is the band’s lovingly 
constructed attack on today’s punk generation. This 
EP is obviously a must for ANTiSEEN collectors and 
also serves as a nice snapshot of the prolific band for 
those not already hooked. (AE) 

TKO Records, 8941 Atlanta Avenue, #505, Huntington Beach, CA 
92646, tkorecords.com 

Hawnay Troof - Community, CDEP 

Stripped to its most basic concept, Community, the 
debut release from alphabet-abusers Hawnay Troof, 
is relatively inoffensive: a dude from Oakland and 
his friends make a rap record roughly about societal 
connections. With each added detail, though, Hawnay 
Troof becomes more and more grating on the mind 
and ears. Said dude is Vice Cooler, purveyor of turds 
like the Internet smash hit, "Dry Hump.” Cooler and 
co. intone their inane rambles in upper-registered 
whines, like the Beastib Boys at their most cantanker¬ 
ous. The accompanying beats are a bit less confronta¬ 
tional, if defiantly lo-fi. Communityopens with frantic 
and flung-together bits of banjo licks, a move unusual 
enough to be a salve on the open wounds that are the 
MCs. From there, it’s all thorny and downhill. Except 
for the barely recognizable cover of Bjork’s "It’s In Our 
Hands” (wherein the group channels Royal Trux, of all 
bands), the group’s squeaky mewling never gets less 
irritating. And any hope of insightful lyrics is crushed 
on the elitist dis track “Expectations and Delivery,” 
aimed at snobs, amusingly enough. That Hawnay 
Troof’s album is entitled Community is also hugely 
ironic: who would want to congregate within earshot 
of this record being played? (SRM) 

Retard Disco, PO Box 461163, Los Angeles, CA 90046, retard- 
disco.com 

Haywards, the - Side One/One Side, CD 

“No matter who I lie to myself with / my bed still 
stinks,” moans David Enright. He’s the mainstay 
member of the rotating outfit of friends he calls the 
Haywards, and he’s full of lines like that. Even better, 
he’s a real crooner-a quirky, indie-pop crooner— 
with a repertoire of upbeat keyboard and guitar dit¬ 
ties mixed with self-deprecating, swoon worthy bal¬ 
lads. Just when you think to yourself David, are you 
taking yourself too seriously?, he winks and sings you 
a tune that sounds like ‘60s pop and ‘80s DIY Glaswe¬ 
gian bands. He’s hard to pin down, that David, be¬ 
cause he’s not imitating anyone, and he just sounds 
so plain and honest. He’ll say, “Mmm mmm mmm, I 
liked you better when we were friends” or talk about 
when that girl got bored of him, or add some hand¬ 
claps if they’ll help tell the story. The sound of the 
recording is so clean you’ll flinch when his whispers 
tickle your ear, and the album so good you’ll ask Da¬ 
vid to hang around and tell you again. (KG) 

lonik Recordings, 617 Greenup St. Fir 1, Covington, KY 41011, 
ionikrecords.com 


MUSIC 

waves, with little twitching patterns tickling in the treble zones. The second track, “Autosomal,” begins with 
choppily and harsh, like a laser machine-gun. Loose percussion fills other spaces and then other whirrs and 
noises complete remaining voids. “Ossification” begins silently with bass-y, guitar-picking delays and echoes 
and a soft siren of a noise, and transforms slowly into chaos-ridden feedback and a wall of drone, with per¬ 
cussion that sounds like war-field bombs in the distance. The concept of the album is arranged around a rare 
disease called Fibrodysplasia Ossificans Progressiva, in which an extra-skeleton forms around the existing 
skeleton, constraining all the joints, forming a “bodycage.” These pieces attempt to soundtrack the isolation 
of such progressive immobilization. This is actually a re-release of a limited CD-R from 2005, and the three 
songs form the core album, and two earlier Nadja tracks are added as a bonus, adding another 20 minutes. 
The first, “Blank”... well, I don’t know what it is, but it sounds like a alien insect or doppelganger searching 
for an orifice into your body to ride your nervous system for its own ends, or something; I appreciate the 
minimalism of the piece—it’s in contrast to the mass present in the others. The final piece, “Sandskin,” ends 
with a wash of vibrations and rumblings, while an alien buzz erratically soloes and wiggles throughout the 
soundfield. What’s commendable about Nadja is the alchemical experimentation with the genres result¬ 
ing in a unique concoction of doom metal, drone, shoegazer layering, and avant-rock explorations. Those 
unfamiliar with drone might be unprepared for the lengths and layers of this work, but it’s certainly worth 
the deep listen. (BA) 

Profound Lore Records, PO Box 12046, Mississauga, Ontario, L5C 3E5, Canada, profoundlorerecords.com 

NOMO- New Tones, CD 

My immediate fear upon seeing an album with the title New Tones was 
that I’d have to review a ska band. Thankfully, the crisis was averted 
when I realized that NOMO (they insist on their name being fully capi¬ 
talized, so I guess I’ll oblige them) was actually a jazz outfit, although 
not one whose sound is based on American free jazz and African poly¬ 
rhythms like it contends. No, the strength of NOMO lies in its hugely 
heavy horn section (are all “tones” relegated to brass instruments? I’m 
so confused). The eight-member extravaganza does incorporate Afri¬ 
can-influenced beats, but the resulting mixture is far from one that “crosses the streams,” so to speak (in 
Ghostbusters layman’s terms, anyway). New Tones is a much more straight-forward jazz release, drawing 
possible comparisons to acts like Skerik’s Syncopated Taint Septet, but only in that the horn section bur¬ 
ies all else. These magnificent brass bastards mesh pure jazz melodies to funk riffs and periodic Spanish 
elements. The soloing (and only potential improvisation) is predominantly left to the trumpets and saxo¬ 
phones, making many of the eight members responsible for establishing that backdrop. Walking synthe¬ 
sizers aid the funky surroundings on the Latino-tinged tunes; woodwinds sporadically worm their way 
into the jumble. The change of theme is nice, but New Tones knows where its bread is buttered. Listening 
to NOMO is comparable to buying one of those assortments of chocolates that is disproportionately full of 
Meltaways (or Trinidads, or whatever you prefer): the variation is fantastic, but you can always grab for 
the mainstay when you tire of the ancillaries. Don’t put on NOMO expecting the most mind-blowing jazz 
you’ve ever heard, but let them establish residence in your CD player when you’re in the mood for hearing 
some talented "throwback” musicians. Recommended. (SJM) 

Ubiquity Recordings, Inc., 1010 W. 17 th Street, Costa Mesa, CA 92627, ubiquityrecords.com 

North Atlantic, the - Wires in the Walls, CD 

Originally recorded in 2003 and released on a limited pressing, Wires in 
the Walls has now been thankfully reissued to the masses by We Put Out. 
Arresting vocals are launched forth and met by urgent, emo-tinged rock 
on this high-energy shout fest. The North Atlantic is a three-piece with an 
already storied history: conceived in Michigan, moved to San Diego, broke 
up before this album was released, and now rumored to have reunited. 
The volatile nature of the band would appear to fit the music, a thrashing, 
angular, hugely urgent rush of sound that gives nods to both Jawbreaker and (at times) At the Drive-In. 
While paying tribute to those groups, the North Atlantic also speeds into new ground here with uncanny 
time signatures, harmonics, and melodic moments that somehow manage to fit right in to the mix. It’s all 
over the map, as the sound switches between screams and indecisive ooeeooh harmonies, but the band 
keeps the generally anxious mood in check with impressive guitar interplay and by paying attention to the 
melodies within the dissonance. Pinched notes thinly resonate, and dynamic atmospherics float through 
as lead Jason Hendrix belts out lyrics of the ocean, of city streets, of lost lovers and cheated hearts. 
Screaming out for all things unattainable-a little bitter, a little damaged—this is their manifesto. It is 
impressive, to say the least, and if there’s a dull moment in these 11 tracks, I have yet to discover it. Despite 
being recorded three years ago, the message carried here is still as stark and current as ever. Hopefully 
the group will stick together this time around, as it can only get better from here-but grab hold of this 
one before the band jumps ship, just in case. (SBM) 

We Put Out, no contact information 
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handful of amazing 7-inches and stuck in the wilds of the Pennines, the band spent many a long night crafting 
their debut album, Swoon, into a classic of morosely melodic indie pop. Many post-punk purists might argue 
that they were merely over-working their one shot at a masterpiece, but their debut stands as the career cor¬ 
nerstone of Prefab Sprout front man Paddy McAloon, easily the most underrated songwriter of the post-punk 
era. Granted, compared to the debut albums by Aztec Camera, Orange Juice and their other brethren to the 
north, Swoon is a grandiose, somewhat over-produced (and at times, overwrought) album, enormous in its 
lyrical scope, and decidedly more Steely Dan than C81. Decipher for instance “Cue Fanfare” with its lyrics detail¬ 
ing a Proustian romantic flashback juxtaposed with an account of Bobby Fischer’s victory over the Russians 
or “Green Isaac I” which turns time in reverse for a chorus that most bands would kill for. Swoon is certainly 
unique for its blend of abstract lyrics, disjointed grooves and all too smooth production (which would only 
get slicker when the band were later introduced to Thomas Dolby), but attentive listeners will find the big¬ 
gest wellspring of mature pop music this side of Elvis Costello. The sophomore album, Steve McQueen, and its 
follow-up Protest Songs (shelved for years by their label), continued the themes started here on their debut, 
hundreds of threads stringing the bitterest love songs, cleverly disguised as the sappiest of pop hits. 


Sounds to drown out that crying baby: Suffocation, S/T; OST, Shadow of the Colossus ; Failure, Fantastic 
Planet; Wormed, Planisphaerium, Outkast, Idlewild 



Reviewer Spotlight: Justin Marciniak (JM) 

Sleater-Kinney, The Hot Rock. “Indefinite hiatus.” With those two words, Sleater-Kin- 
ney called it quits this summer. The beloved punk-rock trio progressed and innovated 
on each record, but I appreciate the musical and thematic wholeness of The Hot Rock 
most. Corin Tucker and Carrie Brownstein’s guitar tones each maintain a track-to-track 
consistency. Tucker’s rhythm figures and bass lines played on guitar sound elastic. Brownstein’s leads guitar 
bites more. Like their guitars, Tucker and Brownstein have distinct vocal personalities. When their guitars 
and their voices interweave, counteract and contrast each other on the title track and “Burn, Don’t Freeze,” 
for example, Tucker and Brownstein create volatile tension. Together, their words and guitars generate a 
unique, expressive energy, even when the vocalists merely shout, “Ohhh, get up!” over the cosmic disco 
of “Get Up,” led by Janet Weiss” dexterous drumming, ‘memorize Your Lines” contains another moment 
of vocal synergy. Brownstein sings, “We can talk it out / tell each other lies / we can just pretend / today 
isn’t goodbye.” Between Brownstein’s lines, Tucker sings about lovers rehearsing those lies. Throughout the 
record, lyrics deal with being lovesick-brokenhearted as well as sick of love-and the fragility of relation¬ 
ships. In ‘the End of You,” a song conscious of the perils facing bands, Tucker sings what now could be a fitting 
epitaph for a courageous band: ‘tie me to the mast / of this ship and of this band / tie me to the greater things 
/the people that I love.” 


Hellbats - Dark ‘N’ Mighty, CD 

Hard rockin’ horrorcore from France. The gritty pro¬ 
duction value gives the whole thing an extremely 
raw feel, which adds an extra layer of heaviness. Their 
style is bound to sound familiar to fans of Misfits-de- 
rived punk, but Hellbats ad a few well placed dabs of 
Entombed style death rattle to make sure things rot 
properly. The songs are totally there, and the band 
plays well—not too tight, not too loose. Most impor¬ 
tant, they sound hungry, like they just don’t give a 
fuck. They’ve got attitude for days. This one’s worth 
tracking down too for the awesome artwork in the 
CD booklet. Vampire bats, insane asylums, and naked 
girls getting attacked by wolves and whatnot. Book 
these dudes on a stateside tour with Hank III or Bru¬ 
tally Frank and let them wreak havoc. (AJ) 

Hairball8 Records/Psychobilly US, psychobilly.us, hairball8. 
com 

Heroine Sheiks, the - Out of America, CD 

What we have here is a mysterious creature in Shan¬ 
non Selberg, lead singer for the Heroine Sheiks. This 
is a twisted trip through dark and dangerous cor¬ 
ridors, in an abandoned house with suspicion and 
suspicious activities lurking around each corner and 
out of every window. It’s like a more-musical varia¬ 
tion of what the Sun City Girls do with their sketchy, 
hodge-podge of collected sounds and white noise 
that could scare a dark night. A good policy would be 
to keep this away from children and only listen close 
to bedtime if you’re not easily spooked. Selberg and 
the Sheiks will live in your dreams and they’ll prob¬ 
ably fuck them up good. (SM) 

Reptilianrecords.com 


Show me your riffs: Destroyer, Destroyer’s Rubies ; Tapes ‘n’ Tapes, The Loon; My Morning Jacket, Z; Spoon, 
Girls Can Tell ; Sufjan Stevens, The Avalanche. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Krystle Miller (KM). 

Sleep, Holy Mountain. With stoner metal reaching new heights of popularity and generic bands crawling out 
of the woodwork to ride this new trend all the way to the bank, it’s always nice to go to back to one of the 
forerunners of this bong-rattling genre. I first heard Sleep during a scene in Harmony Korine’s film Gummo, 
in which two kids with BB guns were riding their bikes down the street to find some cats to shoot; it was an 
appropriate introduction. Released in 1992, Holy Mountain holds up well 14 years later. Loaded with slow, 
sludgy riffs so heavy they could crush a building, sweet solos that never cross into wanky territory, and 
gruff vocals with lyrics about gypsies casting “spells of frost” you know this is the real deal. I guess Sleep 
themselves could be accused of being a blatant Sabbath rip-off (the Sabbath influence is undeniable), but 
sometimes a band can take a classic band’s sound, tweak it a bit, and if they’ve got a certain amount of tal¬ 
ent they can totally pull it off. Sleep are so good at pulling it off if I had listened to this without looking at the 
release date I might have thought it was released three decades ago as the amazing ‘70s metal-influenced 
solos sound as realistic as if Sleep were a band that had opened for Zeppelin. I can recommend this album 
from anyone about to smoke a bong or anyone who just wants to hear a classic metal album from a genre we 
all might be hearing a lot more from in the future. 

Currently in rotation: Genghis Tron, Dead Mountain Mouth ; Mass Movement of the Moth, Outerspace; Pretty 
Girls Make Graves, Elan Vital ; Cryptopsy, None So Vile ; Sebadoh, III. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Steve Mizek (SRM) 

Homosexuals,the, The Homosexuals CD. Although they’ll happily never see their 
names in the rock-and-roll hall of fame, let alone much attention from any casual 
listeners, the Homosexuals’ place in music history is monumental. Born in 1977 as 
caustic instigators the Rejects, the band quickly left the moniker behind for some¬ 
thing else subversive enough to guarantee plenty of breathing room in which to be creative. Their earliest 
work-a viciously sweet set of jagged and hopelessly fragmented post-punk tunes-showed the band’s vi¬ 
sion clearly. Their brilliance continued to shine on in each new creation, scrambling together as many genres 
as they knew existed into a hash of unidentifiable ingenuity. Though they were a rock band by default, their 
creations knew no bounds, except to exist by the mantra “capitalize on a random snippet of sound.” Dub 
techniques found a home alongside monster riffs, impenetrable lyrics and noise collages; they were dazzling 


Husbands, the - There’s Nothing I’d Like More 
Than to See You Dead, CD 

It’s arguable to say that John Reis is a man of great 
taste, but it’s an undeniable fact that those who 
strongly disagree with him don’t like smiling, Mo¬ 
town, or primal copulation. Claims like this set up 
some heavy expectations for his Swami Records, 
and he’s mostly delivered. I really wanted to love 
the Husbands’ debut, Introducing the Sounds of the 
Husbands, and while their garage rock ‘n’ roll swag¬ 
ger held up for a few weeks of repeated listening, the 
covers-heavy album eventually fell flat on cliches. On 
their second outing, the Husbands confidence flies 
through the roof, and justifiably so. It’s a much more 
diverse and textured album, adding a heavy dose 
of the Phil Spector girl-group element they merely 
flirted with on their debut. The excellent, sugarcoat- 
ed ballads don’t impede on the rock, as singer Sarah 
Reed’s belts are given a renewed vigor. You’ll know 
the instant you hit “play,” trust me. The album still 
maintains the Husbands’ penchant for a saturated 
reverb, a lo-fi presence, and retro ‘50s nods, but 
expands on their vocabulary tremendously. It still 
sounds like their trying to find their sound, but I’m 
enjoying the ride thus far. (VC) 

Swami Records, PO Box 620428, San Diego, CA 92162 

Home and Garden - History and Geography CD 

Home and garden was an offshoot of Pere Ubu in the 
‘80s and recorded an EP and a full length. This disc 
compiles them in remixed and remastered form. Mu¬ 
sically, they are rather experimental indie rock done 


at a time when this sort of stuff wasn’t the norm. It’s 
pretty mid tempo with some keyboards and the lyrics 
are more spoken than sung with some psychedelic in¬ 
fluences in there that remind me a bit of bands like the 
Seeds. The songs are pretty diverse and interesting, 
and while the music was recorded nearly two decades 
ago, it was new to my ears and doesn’t sound dated at 
all. In fact, if you told me it was recorded recently, I’d 
believe you. Any Pere Ubu fan will likely find this man¬ 
datory owning. The booklet contains some interesting 
liner notes by the members of the band. (MXV) 

Exit Stencil Recordings, 5304 Detroit Ave, Cleveland, OH 44102 

Imperial Leather - Something out of Nothing, 

CD 

On paper this album sounds great: a well-executed, 
nicely produced slab of reverent UK street punk wor¬ 
ship with dual male and female vocals and plenty of 
melody thrown in. And with a cast of members that 
includes folks from some of the finest Swedish punk 
bands of the past 20 years, you’d be forgiven for 
thinking this album would be the absolute shit. Un¬ 
fortunately, Imperial Leather can’t seem to keep up 
their assault over the course of an entire full length, 
illustrating the difficulty of writing straight-up punk 
for the long player format. Stick to the 7-inches, and 
next time, leave the LPs to the Eagles, eh? (CL) 

Profane Existence, profaneexistence.com 

In Letters - An Exit Through the Clouds, CD 

Too many bands follow too closely to the Get Up Kids’ 
formula of melancholy-tinged punk rock, much to 
people’s chagrin (mine included). Well, here’s a dash 
of hope with all these young bands running around: 
In Letters sounds like they come from the kind of 
post-hardcore that the Casket Lottery did really well. 
On An Exit Through the Clouds, you’re hearing tum¬ 
bling beats under full throttle guitars and winding 
vocals. While I can’t say this record warrants a big 
recommendation, I gotta give props to a band that 
keeps the emo shenanigans to a minimum and main¬ 
ly sticks to rocking out. (EG) 

Seif-released, inletters.com 

Janez Detd - Like Cold Rain Kills a Summer Day 

Listening to this record makes me wax nostalgic 
about pop punk circa 1999. I’m talking those silver¬ 
sounding Blink-182 and New Found Glory records that 
broke through to the mainstream and made them 
household names. More fast pop than pop-punk, 
whether we like it or not, the impact was pretty mas¬ 
sive. Us Screeching Weasel and Face to Face fans may 
still scoff and roll our eyes at the reminder of this, but 
this wasn’t some fluke with a younger generation. 
Revisiting hallmarks of mall punk from the last seven 
years, Like Cold Rain blends the clean, peppy pop 
with occasional trips to the land of screamo. There is 
a charm to this approach, but that doesn’t mean it’s 
really worth your time. (EG) 

I Scream Records, iscreamrecords.com 

Jonnyx and the Groadies - S/T, CD 

Wow. It’s electronic black metal, but not in an indus¬ 
trial type of way; it’s more like Genghis Tron, but less 
experimental and entertaining. Sure, they’ve got 
a drum machine and synths, but the sound overall 
is hardcore and grind fused with really annoying, 
screechy vocals and corny black metal keyboard ac- 
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tion. It’s trying way too hard to be evil, but I guess 
that’s the point. Despite the fact they have a drum 
machine and the melodic leads are played on the 
synth, I thought this sounded a little old hat. Not 
exactly a traditional grind or metal band, but all the 
songs still sounded generic. (KM) 

PO Box 12664, Portland, OR 97212, groadies.com 

JR Ewing - Maelstrom, CD 

Finally released in the United States, Maelstrom is the 
most prominently pop release of JR Ewing’s tenure as 
a band. In this case, that’s definitely not a drawback. 
While many bands absolutely lose their ability to 
write songs that aren’t horrible when they place more 
of a focus on catchiness and accessibility, JR Ewing has 
done exactly the opposite. The ultra-metallic guitars 
and frenzied drumming are still present on Mael¬ 
strom, although both have been supplemented with 
vocal hooks and instrumental harmonies. JR Ewing’s 
albums have really always been some variation of 
pop rock, but the band now finds itself losing much of 
the hardcore pretext for cohesive rock and roll jams. 
A few more Refused-style riffs would have been ap¬ 
preciated, and some of the nearly whispered vocals 
could be replaced, but the 10 tunes laid within are not 
without frequent rock-out opportunities. The bottom 
line: these polished creations are undoubtedly the 
best songs that JR Ewing has ever written. (SJM) 

Dim Mak Records, PO Box 348, Hollywood, CA 90078, dimmak.com 

Klee - Honeysuckle, CD 

At first, this German air-pop trio sounds like Saint Eti¬ 
enne’s little sister: candied female vocals, crystallized 
riffs, and dreamy keyboard. It’s the sort of sound you 
ride to or dream to: no fireworks, but pleasant and 
present nonetheless. (Take note: most songs are 
sung in German.) Then come some slightly darker, 
dubbier tracks, like the New Order-tinged “Gold” 
and “We Go Against the Flow,” a collaboration with 
punk deesse Nina Hagen. Honeysuckle is enough of 
a two-headed monster that fans won’t want to hear 
it straight through (unless, of course, you’re the sort 
who likes to daydream under the strobe). Still, I’ll 
keep listening, and wait for the next (hopefully more 
streamlined) album. (MC) 

Minty Fresh, mintyfresh.com 

Lake of Falcons - S/T, CD 

On the heels of their debut 7”, Lake of Falcons have 
put out their first full length. Coming out of Seattle, 
this trio bursts out some powerful songs, drawing 
on Fugazi as an obvious influence although with bit 
more mass by a touch of metal, as with the choppy, 
power-punches and chants of “Shiftlock Overdrive.” 
They also slow down a touch with songs that have a 
more indie rock song structures, like “Pushpins” or 
"Iris Pattern.” The short instrumental bits like “Foot¬ 
falls” break up the album in a good way. The often- 
hoarse vocals of the harder tracks have a caustic in¬ 
tensity that let you know they are serious about this. 
The other vocalist is clearer, adding a good contrast, 
and some pieces showcase dual vocals, as does the 
first song, “Panopticon.” It’s the range of this album 
that is its strong point: explosive fusillades and more 
intricate even-paced pieces. In fact, they’re at their 
best at the extremes, whether hard or slow. In be¬ 
tween, they have a lot of tracks that are fine but not 


standouts for the genre—it’s the overall variability 
that gives them an edge. They’ve produced an im¬ 
pressive debut and it sounds like the live setting is 
the way to properly hear these pieces. (BA) 

Beep Repaired, 4233 Eastern Ave N, Seattle, WA 98103, beepre- 
paired.com 

Late Cord, the - Lights from the Wheeihouse, CDEP 

The Late Cord claims to bring the “new church music,” 
although it’s not religious, but the organs they use 
give it that touch. This debut EP documents the proj¬ 
ect of Micah Hinson of Abilene, Texas, and John-Mark 
Lapham, also of Abilene, but who also is a member 
of the Earlies. On the first song, "Lila Blue,” it takes 
several minutes of building organs before soft gui¬ 
tars and synth swirls and other high-pitch sounds 
raindrop in while the vocals finally come in for a 
brief folksy chorus. Their namesake song, “The Late 
Cord,” is darker, with ominous synth bass and glitch- 
noise crackles. “Chains/Strings” is a piece of uncom¬ 
mon beauty, as if various loner, street-corner cellists 
somehow forming a discordant quartet. In “My Most 
Meaningful Relationships are With Dead People,” 
slow and nearly monotonous piano dominates in an 
enchanting fashion before giving way to interlacing, 
gentle, and hypnotic acoustic guitars. Throughout, 
Hinson’s voice is deep and calming. With “Hung on 
the Cemetery Gates,” the almost chant or hum re¬ 
peatedly while distorted harmonica and other noises 
repeatedly do a call and response, all of it echoing 
variously over a soft drone. These songs often have 
simple structures, but are played with care, as is at¬ 
tempting at doing something prayerful, like church 
music. A full length is coming. This EP portends that it 
should be good. (BA) 

4AD/Beggars Group, 625 Broadway, 12th Floor, New York, NY 
10012,4ad.com, beggarsgroupusa.com 

Lords - This Ain’t a Hate Thing, It’s a Love 
Thing, CD 

Not to be confused with the Lords of St. Louis, al¬ 
though I’m sure the Lords of Nottingham pre-date 
them anyway. I also know them to be a lovely bunch 
of lads, but I won’t let that color my opinion of them. 
Oh no. You’d think they’d be able to find a bass player 
by now, but undeterred, these lads have soldiered 
on. Throwing aside their shady “punk rocker” repu¬ 
tations to embrace the grander tradition of English 
white-boy blues running down through their pasty 
genes, these youngsters have done wonderful things 
on this, their debut album, with nods to the Edgar 
Broughton Band, the Groundhogs, all the way back to 
the Bluesbreakers and beyond. This is earthy music; 
it’s a big pot of gumbo made from earwigs and night 
crawlers-so get your fingers in the pot and pull out 
something that wriggles. Your dad would probably 
love this record. And I’m a father, so whad’ya know! 
Buy it for someone you love! (CL) 

Gringo Records, gringorecords.com 

Lovekill, the - These Moments are Momentum, CD 

It’s important not to let the Lovekill’s cringe-inducing 
moniker scare you away from hearing These Moments 
are Momentum, the band’s debut full length. Though 
the name conjures mental images of Blood Broth¬ 
ers-inspired screamo and kick-boxing moshy metal, 
this Cleveland foursome subscribes to an uncommon 
blend of straightforward punk rock and highly tex- 
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Parenthentical Girls - (((GRRLS))), CD 

Snuggle up, chickens, and I’ll tell you a story. In 2002, childhood buddies 
Zac Pennington and Jeremy Cooper began a home recording project in the 
fir tree-lined town of Everett, Washington. They armed themselves with 
bass synthesizer, badly-tuned guitar, analog tape delay, and glockenspiel, 
plus a shit-ton of Brian Eno, Phil Spector, and Rough Trade back catalog. The 
result-a hissy eight tracks on a Maxell cassette labeled “Swastika Girls”— 
was boxed and forgotten. One year later, Pennington unearthed the thing 
and offered it to his adulthood buddies, Jherek Bischoff (the Dead Science) and Jamie Stewart (Xiu Xiu). 
Bischoff mixed an “0” version, Stewart an “X;” and Slender Means Society pressed 500 hand-stamped copies. 
Pennington also changed the "Swastika” to “Parenthetical,” which was a good job because “(((GRRLS)))” 
is all po-mo clever (and a bit easier on the conscience, early-Eno nod aside). Since then, the Parenthetical 
Girls have toured with Deerhoof, Kimya Dawson, and the Microphones, and Casiotone for the Painfully Alone 
covered “Love Connection” on Etiquette. Recently, (((GRRLS))) was re-released on a pinkly cased CD featuring 
androgynous paper dolls dressed in flowery underwear. Both “X” and “0” versions are here (“0” is in MP3 
format only, which is a little annoying), as well as a brand! new! track, entitled “Shortpants (avec paroles).” 
(((GRRLS))) is amazing from the get-go, beginning with a gruff countdown unexpectedly segueing into bells, 
on down to the warm tones and hummingbird heartbeat of “Here’s to Forgetting.” The lyrics are like exquisite 
corpse poetry, all 20-something confusion and transience, empty floors and confused loving. Thankfully, 
they’re also abstract and surreal enough to avoid blog-style moping. There’s a bit of lip-between-teeth vio¬ 
lence, too. Even “Allright,” a post-breakup track, takes place after the protagonist’s suicide attempt, not in 
the throes of emo-anger-hell. This way, it’s brave, as opposed to needy or cringe-worthy. Put another way, 
Death Cab makes me wanna’ hork, but Parenthetical Girls make me wanna’ start a fan club. And be president. 
Then, and like a parade organized by bumblebees, comes “Of Collateral Damage (and other loose ends),” a 
song with crazy quilt instrumentation, as layered with slow-paced vocals and Kitty Jensen’s breathy hum. I’ve 
made at least four mixtapes since I first heard (((GRRRLS))), and that track’s been on every one. (MC) 

Slender Means Society, slendermeanssociety.com 


Retardosdela Mour-S/T, CD 

In “Dizzy,” Louie Herscoe sings, "God must get dizzy turning away from 
me.” Yeah, and people playing this CD are spraining their fingers by hitting 
the stop button so hard. Sometimes, especially when the marimba rattles 
in “Creeps Baby,” everything clicks for this basement-rock trio; however, 
the lyrics and vocals sabotage the record. Herscoe sings about incest, 
bigotry, unchecked violence, and nightmarish impotence. The topics are 
heavy, but Retardos de la Mour’s preoccupation with the extremes and the 
band’s choice not to deal with them in a constructive or insightful manner pigeonholes the band as a morning 
drive time shock jock with choruses. Herscoe’s weak voice does not help. It bestows upon him the persona of 
a wannabe outcast rodent. The second track presents the most problems. Titled “Niggers and Queers AKA a 
Vile Homophobic Bigot Suffers a Home Invasion by the Stereotypes of His Worst Nightmares,” the song aims 
to subvert and shock. Instead, it is in poor taste at best, and at worst, it offends. In the song, Herscoe’s speaker 
threatens to invite gay men and black people to the house of the title character, the aforementioned “vile 
homophobic bigot” “We’re gonna’ sneeze and spread AIDS disease,” he sings, “and have unspeakable sex 
without a care / we’re gonna’ smell up your house / and, uh, eat pigs feet / lay around and collect welfare.” 
Sure, the stereotypes are so over the top that the song clearly is not serious. Furthermore, the song explicitly 
attributes the stereotypes to the bigot and implies that the bigot is wrong. Also, the baritone saxophone and 
shout-along vocals in the chorus -’’Open up the door / it’s your worst fears / here come / the niggers and 
queers!”- mock such homophobic bigots. On the other hand, loading a song with these heinous stereotypes 
does not qualify as biting social commentary in this century. As a result, the gratuitous stereotypes exist only 
for cheap shock value, especially when the album’s cover art is a painting titled “Gay Bar.” In the end, the 
song is about as entertaining as a minstrel show, and it belches a black cloud that hovers over the rest of the 
record. Avoid this record. (JM) 

The Olive Loaf Recording Corporation, retardos.org 




Returnables, the - S/T, CD 

Death sucks. Reviewing a disc of someone who dies early in life is a tough 
job. It is impossible to say something bad unless you’re a total jerk. Luckily, 
that is isn’t an issue with this release. Generally, said band becomes infi¬ 
nitely more popular than before the death and everyone decides that they 
were “there” when nobody else liked them. In the case of the Returnables, 
if you were from Chicago you were “there,” because they played the city 
relentlessly and opened for so many great bands of different scenes. Only 
a complete hermit would have not have seen them. I contend that if Dirtnap would have released their first 
two discs that the Returnables would have had more national attention. Not that they were hurting with rave 
reviews and many fans, but a larger label would have simply given them more exposure. Front man John 
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and no one knew what to do with them. Within a few years they were already gone and no longer speaking 
with each other. Countless groups and one-off projects followed, including George Harassment, L.Voag and 
Sara Goes Pop. The Homosexuals CD is actually a collection of the group’s only full-length (The Homosexuals 
Record) and a handful of later material; though taken as a whole it’s a stunning record. Messthetics released 
a three-disc collection of nearly everything the group recorded under the Homos title, but for the money, the 
CD is tighter and more representative of their abilities. 

Currently spinning: Big Black, Songs About Fucking ; Junior Boys, So This Is Goodbye; the Raincoats, 
Odyshaped; Nomeansno, Wrong; 1349, Hellfire. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Sean Moeller (SM) 

Poole, Alaska Days. Every issue, my criteria for selecting a record to spotlight remains 
the same and part of that has to do with the time requirements put in place by my 
editor and the editors before him. It must be at least five years old and this brings me 
into my early college years when I didn’t know shit about what I liked. I was a year 
removed from listening to only Das EFX (there’s one to remember for next issue), the Toadies, Pinkerton, and 
every Weezer side project. That was all there was in my orbit. So I listened to everything. I bought records 
because they were cheap, used and had cover art that looked dapper. Virginia’s Poole were inconsequential 
in the larger picture, but for a month this spinART release was invaluable. For some reason this song about 
Ovalteen (“I wish my hair were long and clean / and your favorite drink was Ovalteen / and we could share 
a glass and stares...”) was one of my favorites. Everything on this record is harmless cotton candy pop that 
disintegrates with the slightest touch of a tongue tip, melted down into sticky droplets. It’s a batch of Super¬ 
chunk music if Mac turned really puss, went for easy cliches and lost most of his edge. On second thought, 
maybe that’s a poor comparison, but I think in some way you’ll get it. You’re very intelligent. I can tell by the 
way you’re holding these pages spread open with your thumb and forefinger. So I listened to a lot of dumb 
stuff, but so did you and there’s probably some MU330 records that you might still break out just to get an¬ 
other jolt of “Hoosier Love” -another something to remember for the next issue. 


Current occupations: Catfish Haven, Tell Me; Conner, Hello Graphic Missile; Cold War Kids, With Our Wallets Full; 
Bonnie Prince Billy, Day trotter Session; Viva Voce, Get Yr Blood Sucked Out, Tokyo Police Club, A Lesson In Crime. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Sarah Moody (SBM) 

Elliott Smith, Either/Or. Everyone has an album that they cherish most, that supposedly changed their life, 
etc, etc ad nauseam, but get ready for another, as this is my musical soapbox moment. Released in 1997, 
Either/Or is the third of Smith’s solo efforts. Full of restrained ballads, it grapples with a host of themes that 
were at the forefront during his life-mostly drugs, depression, and relationships-on an intensely personal 
level. The slow lullaby of “Alameda,” the underlying cynicism in “Rose Parade,” and the hushed battle of 
“Between the Bars” all offered a breed of melancholy that was more solace than pity, and it made everything 
make sense. Smith had his fair share of demons, but he shared them in a way that was inclusive, verging on 
comfort; reassuring to find someone who felt the same way. Not bleak but warm, not unhappy but wander¬ 
ing. And “Angeles” is just plain perfect. Elliott Smith was a damaged man, let there be no doubt about that, 
but his songs offered hope and brought new attention to the idea of a quiet record. This one spent many an 
evening on repeat late at night, made it onto a multitude of mix tapes, followed along with me in the car 
and I am grateful for it. Either/Or found Smith stepping it up a notch from his previous, more sparse solo 
albums, but not quite reaching the lush levels of his later output. Either/Or meandered in-between, and 
that is what makes it nearly flawless. Almost 10 years later and I still can’t stop listening, still haunted by 
this stunning record. 

Headphones on, volume up, listening: Thee Silver Mount Zion Memorial Orchestra & Tra-la-la Band, Born 
Into Trouble As the Sparks Fly Upwards; Shearwater, Palo Santo; Leonard Cohen, The Best Of; V/A, Songs of 
the Silent Land. 


H Reviewer Spotlight: Scott Morrow (SJM) 

Nirvana, Nevermind. As Mike Hobart, the immortal ex-guitarist/bassist of Two Times 
Wydef and Paper Champions, can attest, there’s only one way to listen to Nevermind, 
and that’s by skipping straight to “Territorial Pissings.” There will never a point in time 
in which any of the five singles will stop being played out, and Kurt Cobain’s squealing 
rendition of “Get Together” is such a perfect opening to an album. Clearly, the only reason to listen to the first 
half is “Breed,” but there’s no effective way to include it in the track-skipping experience before “Something 
in the Way” (or “Endless, Nameless,” the hidden track). I usually throw it on after the disc concludes. This 
essentially makes Nevermind an EP, but one that’s wholly awesome. Who needs to hear “Come as You Are” 
for the zillionth time? "Pissings” is the ultimate three-chord punk anthem, and it leads perfectly into “Drain 
You,” ostensibly a top-five Nirvana song. There’s never a down moment between tracks seven and 12, not 
even the vastly underrated (and out-of-tune), aforementioned “Something in the Way.” My only qualm is 
that “Endless, Nameless” was kicked in the junk and demoted to being unlisted. Ultimately, Neverm/nd falls 
short of its successor, In Utero, but it will always stand as a great goddamn rock album (especially if started 
at the right spot). You may now curse me and discuss my sacrilege. 

And the animals I’ve trapped have all become my pets: An Albatross, Blessphemy (of the Peace-Beast 


tured post-hardcore. Guitarists Chris Rager and Jonah 
Bayer switch off between pace-setting strums and 
crafty fingerpicking, interlocking at key moments and 
choruses for maximum effect. Rager also provides 
most of the vocals, emphatically belting out his lyrics 
in a gruff, wide-mouthed sort of way that drenches 
microphones in spit. Bass and drums play strictly sup¬ 
porting roles in the Lovekill, unobtrusively filling out 
the band’s sound. The Lovekill has a keen sense of 
balanced melody, never allowing its songs to get too 
harmonious or too discordant. These Moments is also 
a great example of self-editing, in that songs last for 
precisely as long as they need to without meandering 
uselessly. Though the Lovekill is closer to Rival Schools 
and Face to Face than Fugazi and Rites of Spring, fans 
of each band will find songs that grab them by the 
scruff and demand attention. (SRM) 

Astro Magnetics, PO Box 9465, Lyndhurst, NJ 07071, astromag- 
netics.com 

Machete Avenue - The First Cuts, CD 

Upon an initial listen, singer and guitarist Chad Mi¬ 
chael S’s voice is startlingly throaty and deep. I ques¬ 
tioned whether or not I liked it. Given a few bars of 
music, and consideration of the style of music Ma¬ 
chete Avenue is aiming for (moody emotional folk), 
his voice becomes the perfect complement. The emo¬ 
tions coursing through the lyrics, course through the 
vocals, guitar, and piano melodies in a most excellent 
way. This album, at times, has the ability to stir up 
something that is eerie and addictive. Although three 
tracks off of The First Cuts are weak and not on par 
with the other four songs on this seven-song disc, the 
album as a whole is still worth your time. (JB) 

Underground Operations, undergroundoperations.com 

Mae Shi, the/Rapider Than Horsepower - Do Not 
Ignore the Potential, CD 

The Mae Shi’s latest contribution to the listening pub¬ 
lic partially abandons their sound barrier shattering 
spazz-punk antics in favor of mid-tempo pop art 
tracks that actually last more than 30 seconds. This 
time around they’ve also opted to splice in heavier 
doses of electronic accenting, in turn providing an 
added pysch ward dance party backdrop to their 
already eccentric inclinations. The Mae Shi’s new 
shift leaves room to breathe, and with that room 
the band’s abrasive elements, mainly the banshee 
speak-singing vocals, are left out in the open. Yet, 
there’s still some cohesion within the tech-flairs and 
nonsensical start stopping. Maybe it’s the square in 
me, but all the chaos and nails-on-the-chalkboard 
screeches seemed to work better at a teeth-grinding, 
pedal-to-the-floor pace. Featuring two ex-members 
of Bloomington, Indiana discordant post-hardcore 
act, Racebannon, Rapider Than Horsepower drops 
finger tapped, rhythmical bangers that bleed with 
Chicago abstract influence. Although there are 
plenty of oddball antics in the design, the trio also 
dabbles with straight-on pop elements and hands in 
the air hip-hop vocal delivery. It’s usually a set up for 
failure, but the club mimicking Rapider Than Horse¬ 
power utilizes is placed into their songs with taste¬ 
ful subtlety, making the whole ordeal all the more 
appealing. Sure, there are some crystal clear cues 
imbedded sporadically within their music, but the 
combined sound they’ve devised ultimately comes 


off sounding all their own. Overall, the two bands 
mesh well together, especially in the field of keeping 
the cutting edge properly sharpened. While I’m not 
quite as ecstatic about the Mae Shi as I was last time 
around, they still bring it, and the split’s introduction 
of a promising new Midwestern act makes up for any 
shortcomings. (BM) 

SAF Records, PO Box 1876 Aptos, CA 95001-1876, safrecords.com 

May or May Not - Colors Only Bees Can See, CD 

Whether or not May or May Not’s Colors Only Bees 
Can See is my kind of record is completely irrelevant 
to the fact of the ridiculous tightness and complex¬ 
ity of the entire goddamned thing. May or May Not 
is a collective of musicians who clearly know their 
strengths, not the least of which is a sense of humor. 
With themes like space, male pattern baldness, and 
math in their songs, it may be easy to assume that 
they aren’t taking this whole thing seriously. But with 
skills that include flawless abilities to combine gong, 
omnichord, piano, and the familiar pop elements 
of layered backing vocals, they’ve earned the right 
to be as funny or as nonchalant as they want to be. 
Equal parts the Cars, the Flaming Lips, and the Beach 
Boys, May or May Not’s Colors Only Bees Can See is the 
type of perfect, quirky pop record most bands only 
wish they could write. (AMB) 

Two Thumbs Down Records, 16Z9 W Julian St. #2R, Chicago, IL 
60622, twothumbsdownrecords.com 

The Mind Controls - S/T, CD 

Mark Sultan (the ex-Spaceshits singer) just cannot 
stop. This gritty, quick little ditty is like a bonus hum¬ 
mer in a back alley glory hole. You know, one more 
to top off the night after those two gigolos (The King 
Khan and BBQ Show and his solo moniker, by the way). 
While it’s not quite as spectacular as those two records 
from 2005, this is one satisfying 20-minute ride. Hell, 
I’ve had worse sex. Teaming up with members of 
Demon’s Claws and the Confusers, this Montreal trio 
offers stripped down punk rock ‘n’ roll that’s dirtier 
than my uncle’s pimped out MySpace page. You know, 
diamond-encrusted type and all. Despite its simplic¬ 
ity, the album screams soulful charm and every song 
promises more fun than the last-this feat of urgency 
prevalent in the ‘70s punk bands that influence them. 
This is definitely some Spits territory, but we know the 
kids can’t get enough of the Spits. (VC) 

Dirtnap Records, 2615 SE Clinton St., Portland, OR 97202, dirt- 
naprecs.com 

Mischief Brew - Songs From Under the Sink, LP 

It’s creepy that Erik Petersen has a song on this col¬ 
lection of forgotten songs from a span of five years 
in the late ‘90s and early ‘00s called “Children Play 
With Matches.” It’s creepy because he could be one 
of those children and a friction match is one of the 
cleverest ways to analogize the man who performs 
almost exclusively (without assistance, I mean) as 
Mischief Brew, a Philly bar regular. It’s a great anal¬ 
ogy for its cautious tale. The songs on this album are 
ferocious and biting. Were they in the same room 
with Bush, Rumsfeld, or Rice, they would maul until 
the floor was bloody pulp. They’re anti-war, anti-this- 
administration, and they’re railing against all of the 
bastards out there making the world a crummy place. 
Were Petersen’s legs and arms and face and feet and 
fingers made of the same combination of potassium 
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chlorate, sulfur, sugar, and rubber as his songs are, 
we’d be in trouble because picking up a spoon would 
rub just enough to set everything ablaze all over 
again. His clever wordplay and pissed off consisten¬ 
cy—that reminds of a red-faced Irish temper-make 
this album a worthwhile bit of release. (SM) 

Mischiefbrew.com 

Mockba - Cheap Vodka, CD 

Basing all of their artwork and song titles on So¬ 
viet Communism, Buffalo, New York’s Mockba, and 
their brash, garage-bound, punkabilly/tube-riding 
sounds are trivialized by their careless lyrical efforts. 
Despite all of the red-centric bio writings and decor, 
singer John Lenningrad’s, focus as writer center on 
teen-angst cliches, love interests, and pro-rock and 
roll nursery rhymes. If the novelty political propa¬ 
ganda themes weren’t present, I’d deem the band 
a sloppy, but fun and smarmy throw back punk act. 
However, out of respect for those who have remained 
diligently aligned with the dismantling of capitalist 
structuring, I’ll say that Mockba’s usage of commu¬ 
nism as a marketing ploy borders on disgraceful. Af¬ 
ter all, I doubt this record will be inspiring any factory 
strikes. (BM) 

Nicotine Records PO Box 165 15057 Tortona, Italy, nicotinere- 
cords.com 

Mortensen, Jason - Orangutan, CD 

Note that the following examples are simply the first 
two that came to mind. Do you know why Louis XIV 
and the Arctic Monkeys found their ways to us in such 
a hurry? It’s because their music captured spontane¬ 
ity in a Mason jar as if it were one honkin’ lightning 
bug. They didn’t overcoat it with the fancy gloss, then 
a second coat and a finishing coat of the stuff. They 
brought what they had and forgot to clean it up or 
work it to death. They brought in the potatoes with 
the mud still hanging from them. Jason Mortensen 
made this record at his home or somewhere close to 
it. We know this because he thought it out much too 
hard. There are instruments on these songs that were 
obviously added in the 20 th hour of recording, prob¬ 
ably as afterthoughts. One song gets it right—’’Float 
Blues,” which could be a lost Donovan B-side-but 
as a whole, this one was excruciated over way more 
than it deserved and to its detriment. (SM) 

cdbaby.com/cd/jmortensen 

Murder Disco X - Ground Zero Stuttgart, CD 

This band is an international group of yesteryear 
punks who have gotten together and put together an 
awesome selection of tunes. Elements of the Casual¬ 
ties, Avail, and Christ on a Crutch (among other stuff 
that you can circle pit to) reign down on the listener’s 
ears while still having a nice rhythm. With most dirt 
punk stuff it’s brutality over substance. This feels like 
American political punk from the mid to late '80s, and 
some of my favorite bands come from this period of 
punk. Well done doing your homework, Murder Disco 
X, but you may have wanted to spend more time on 
the name. (DM) 

Profane Existence Records, P0 Box 87Z2 Minneapolis, MN 55408, 
profaneexistence.com 

Murder Squad, the/Hulluus - Rising Crust, CD 

A split CD by two bands that don’t even live in the 
same country. The Murder Squad, who hails from 


Canada, play some thick, crusty metal with dual lay¬ 
ered vocals (one high pitched and the other Cookie 
Monster growl). They have a really gloomy, dark, and 
thick sound and are sure to piss off your parents and 
neighbors. Hulluus, who hail from Wisconsin (or as 
they so cleverly refer to it, Disconsin) deliver some 
crusty hardcore that is much leaner on the metal with 
screamed raspy vocals. They are equally as heavy as 
their predecessor on this record. Both bands are pret¬ 
ty good at what they do and are average to above 
average for their genre. (MXV) 

Wounded Paw Records, 26C Brookfield St., Toronto Ontario M6J 
3A9 Canada, woundedpaw.com 

Naked Aggression - Heard it all Before CD 

Naked Aggression’s (NA) career lasted over a decade 
and saw them have more homes and lineup changes 
than most bands endure in that amount of them. The 
core of the band was singer Kirsten Patches and gui¬ 
tarist Phil Suchomel. NA played rather musical punk 
rock, sort of a throwback to the pre-hardcore and UK 
punk bands. They played mostly protest-themed 
songs and the female vocals are easy to digest and 
quite pleasing to the ear. They went above and be¬ 
yond the three-chord standard punk formula with 
plenty of tempo changes and even things like piano 
included in some songs making for a nice diverse se¬ 
lection of material. This CD compiles the 10 years of 
their existence and also includes liner notes by the 
lead singer as well as lyrics to nearly all the songs. 
It’s a nicely done package and a great place to hear 
most of their stuff in one place, as well as getting 
a little glimpse into the history of the band thanks 
to the nicely written story. The disc also contains a 
couple unreleased demo tracks and some guitar 
tracks recorded by Phil shortly before his untimely 
passing. (MXV) 

SOS Records, sosrecords.us 

Nausea - The Punk Terrorist Anthology Vol. 1, CD 

High praise to Alternative Tentacles for reissuing 
this essential collection of the major works of New 
York’s Nausea-music as good as this should never 
go out of print. This anthology represents a kind of 
alternate history of New York punk in the late ‘80s & 
early ‘90s. Eschewing the macho attitudes prevalent 
in the city at the time, Nausea channeled the diver¬ 
sity of UK crust godfathers Crass and Amebix with the 
East Coast’s tough hardcore sound to reach a whole 
new plateau. They paved the way for the likes of 
Born Against and Rorschach with their blend of punk, 
hardcore, and metal. The only possible complaint I 
could make about this collection is the lack of bio¬ 
graphical detail, sleeve notes, or information about 
recording dates, serving only to confuse those of 
us with shorter memories. However, none of these 
qualms detract in any way from this collection: an 
essential purchase. (CL) 

Alternative Tentacles, alternativetentacles.com 

Never, the-Antarctica, CD 

If you’re someone who reads a lot of one sheets 
(page-length bios packaged with promotional 
CDs), then you know that just about everyone, their 
mother, and his dog thinks s/he sounds like the Pix¬ 
ies, the Flaming Lips, or Weezer. In contrast (and to 
my joy), Antarctica’s one sheet says “RIYL: Roald 
Dahl.” Why? Because Antarctica is a “storybook re- 


MUSIC 

Glick was killed alongside two other musicians in a car crash in July of 2005, and the punk scene got a little 
smaller and sadder that day. The Returnables self-titled disc is not a proper release, but rather an attempt to 
take four unreleased studio tracks and pair them with three live tracks that highlight their sound before the 
accident. You can call this power pop or skinny-tie rock, but I choose to call it great fuckin’ music. In the spirit 
of the Undertones or Cheap Trick, the Returnables can’t hide their crafty songwriting. The disc ends with a 
live version of the Wedding Present’s “Dare.” The first time I played through this disc and that song ended, 
it was dead quiet in the room and it was eerie. It felt like a door slammed shut and told me that was it, no 
more of this band and singer for you again. Minutes later, I pulled out their last studio record, Unrequited Hits, 
and just enjoyed listening to a great record in today’s hectic world. It felt really good. Thank you John and 
the Returnables for three discs in my collection that will not be forgotten. All profits from the disc will go to 
support the John Glick Memorial Fund. (EA) 

Dirtnap Records, 2615 SE Clinton Street, Portland, OR 97202, thereturnables.com 


Skinless - Trample the Weak, Hurdle the Dead, CD 

First of all, all of this atmospheric shit and black metal is for hipsters. 
Sure, there’s some good black metal out there, but bands like Sunn 0))) 
and Earth getting lumped into the metal genre makes me want to vomit. 
While they might be metal fans at heart, their output is decidedly non- 
metal. Though our heavy metal section has recently become more desir¬ 
able at the record store I work in thanks to the aforementioned bands (as 
well as others), one thing I have yet to hear from a middle-aged man isn’t, 
“What’s up with that new Earth LP?” It’s, “Do you have the newest Skinless LP?” Which we do-at least as of 
this writing. New York’s Skinless are one of these bands that have been slowly but steadily releasing records 
and touring for years (since 1992, to be exact), but without the same critical acclaim as many of their death- 
metal contemporaries. The band made some waves with 2003’s From Sacrifice to Survival, which had some 
characteristics that set the band apart. Unfortunately, lineup changes cut this progression short, including 
a vocalist switch from original front man Sherwood Webber to their bassist’s brother, Jason Keyser. Three 
years later, Skinless has delivered Trample the Weak, Hurdle the Dead. This record is the kind of death-metal 
album that’ll give even seasoned fans a headache if listened to in its entirety. The production is so thick; 
the density is really awe-inspiring. Retaining clarity not often heard with a recording of this concentration, 
Trample the Weak pounds from the get-go. Coupling your typical guitar and drum wizardry with huge, 
obviously New York-style beat-down riffs, you have an album so suffocating, they give, urn, Suffocation a 
run for their money. Frankly, this is better than that last Suffocation record; the riffs flow more naturally, 
the drums don’t get in the way (though they’re unfortunately heavily triggered and somewhat buried in 
the mix), and their new vocalist makes quite an impression with his standard, but unbelievably powerful, 
vocals. Toss in a cool cover of Sabbath’s “Wicked World,” and I eagerly look forward to seeing this band 
perform these songs live. (DH) 

Relapse, PO Box 2060, Upper Darby, PA 19082, relapse.com 

V/A - Easy to be Free, The Songs of Rick Nelson, CD 

Tribute records are easy to understand from the point of the artist pay¬ 
ing tribute; such albums allow friends, musicians, songwriters, etc., to 
express their inspiration and adoration. However, most often, tributes 
leave the listener wanting the real thing, which is not all together bad. 
They allow people to discover or remember an artist or song, or really 
appreciate the person being paid tribute to. Some of the tracks on Easy 
to be Free don’t stray far from the originals, while others steal away 
the simplicity of Rick Nelson’s performance. Nelson’s suave, straightforward delivery made his songs, 
especially his earlier songs, charming and powerful with a simplistic appeal. “Hello Mary Lou,” performed 
by Aaron Booth, somberly closes the album. Booth takes the bittersweet element from the song, making 
it sound melancholic and without a hint of the original’s humor. As well, Allen Clapp, of the Orange Peels, 
performs “Lonesome Town,” and though he epitomizes the sadness of the song in his vocals, the song 
takes on a sinister feeling, with atmospheric effects swirling in the background and a detached, slow 
bass line. Other tracks stay truer to Nelson’s originals, without sounding redundant. The Primary 5 (“One 
x One”) and the Voyces (“Poor Little Fool”) start the album strong, keeping Nelson’s clear-cut style in 
step, but add poppier elements and more instrumentation. As well, 1888 (“Travelin’ Man”), Danny Sarokin 
(“One Night Stand”), and John Beland (“Young World”) successfully pay homage to Nelson’s minimal 
country-style. Easy to be Free does a good job paying tribute to Nelson; however, it is strange to hear 
iconic songs played out of their original context, removed from the time and place of their popularity and 
missing some of the nostalgia of Nelson’s own versions. (AJA) 

Planting Seeds Records, PO Box 64665 Virginia Beach, VA 23467, plantingseedsrecords.com 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


Feastgiver and the Bear Warp Kumite (reviewed this issue); Cut Chemist, The Audience’s Listening ; Matmos, 
The Rose Has Teeth in the Mouth of the Beast; Benevento/Russo Duo, Play Pause Stop ; Tool, 10,000 Days. 

Reviewer Spotlight: (Mr)Dana Morse (DM) 

Down By Law, Punkrockacademyfightsong. Three cheers to the underrated! Go ahead, 
cheer! It’s been 12 years since Dave Smalley of Dag Nasty, DYS, and All fame put this in¬ 
credible record out. Mind you, all four first Down By Law records are amazing onto them¬ 
selves but Punkrock takes a special place in my heart. More hooks, more fun, shorter 
songs, and faster songs while retaining that heart on my sleeve attitude that Smalley has been known to deliver 
on all releases. This record comes off a bit more fun-loving but just as cutting edge as ever. The songs stay tight, 
catchy, punchy and make great drinking songs or just good songs to dance to. Punk rock has been a way of life 
for this front-man since his days of DYS in the early ‘80s and everything he’s done up to this point has always 
shown through. Lessons learned and not forgotten comes through in this band’s song writing. There are so many 
instant classics on this one like “Sympathy for the World”, “Hit or Miss” and “Bright Green Globe” along with the 
great cover of the Proclaimed “500 Miles”. Even the ballad-ish song “Goodnight Song” can make the toughest 
dude sentimental. But maybe for all these reasons DBL never got that attention they deserved. However, Mr 
Smalley stayed true and continued to put out several more records out that shot from the heart. 

What (Mr) Dana digs on: TV on the Radio, Return to Cookie Mountain; Texas is the Reason, Otis Redding, 
12twelve (reviewed this issue), Rolling Stones, Kings of Leon, and waiting for Blood Brothers and Placebo 
to finally hit town on tour. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Brian Moss (BM) 

Edaline; Old City Scenes. Nestled an hour or so north of San Francisco and overshadowed by the musical hap¬ 
pening of its urbanized neighbors, the one-time hippie mecca of Sonoma County has maintained an incred¬ 
ibly vibrant scene over the past 20 or so years. Constituted primarily by Santa Rosa, Petaluma, and outlining 
semi-rural communities, the locale has birthed countless standout, yet relatively unknown bands, and a 
handful of somewhat well circulated names. The area’s long-standing all ages venue, the Phoenix Theatre, 
has proven to be a constant source of fuel for the fire, spawning and housing local acts, bringing in a steady 
supply of national heavy hitters, and remaining open and committed despite numerous threats of closure. 
Bearing the lineage of current and ex-members of the Desert City Soundtrack, the Velvet Teen, the New Trust, 
Victim’s Family, and Nuisance, Edaline called the North Bay home from 1996-1999. Swelling from pin-dropped 
ripples into multi-ton tidal waves of distortion and vocal fits, their brand of intensified dynamics and con¬ 
trolled explosions fits quintessentially under the purist definition of the now smothered emo-core genre. By 
merging the aggressive and bursting tendencies of bands such as Hum and Boys Life with the sleepy melodic 
fundamentals of restrained indie pop, Edaline diversified and pioneered a riveting and stylized take on the 
quiet/loud procedure. Given that their softer moments are complemented by vinyl hiss I’d suggest the Flying 
Harold 10” release. However, due to the out of print and hard-to-hunt-down status of the record, picking up 
the limited Reignition Records full length is recommended in its place. 

Bored With All Things Current: FYP, My Man Grumpy; Swervedriver, Mezcal Head; Garden Variety, New Guitar 
Parts; Leonard Cohen, Songs Ot, Scarred of Chaka, Masonic Youth; 

Reviewer’s Spotlight: Bart Niedzialkowski (BN) 

Enkindels, the, Can’t Stop The Enkindels. So a while back I got into this long-winded 
conversation about my favorite summer records and just when it seems I’ve listed 
them all I get this strange feeling that I’m forgetting something crucial. A day or two 
later, having dug through the recesses of my convoluted mind it hits me, the fucking 
Enkindels! Formed from the ashes of a beloved Louisville hardcore act Enkindel, the Enkindels were the 
poppier brethren. Building on the foundation of a solid rock ‘n’ roll background, the band incorporated a 
tongue-in-cheek attitude, an uncanny ear for melody, and strong vocals on their releases before an untimely 
breakup. The best of those releases, Can’t Stop The Enkindels, is a collection of infection rock ‘n’ roll gems by 
a band at the top of their game. “Turning Away St. Louis” is the quintessential summer pop-rock song, “Life 
of a Kansas Strip Queen” is a gruff punk ‘n’ roll cut and “Eva Luna” is a love song you won’t feel silly singing 
along to. My favorite track however is “Teen Schemes,” an upbeat pop-punk tune which still takes me 10 
years back to my high school days. Anytime you find a record that you identify with you keep it close, which 
is why you can usually spot Can’t Stop The Enkindels near my stereo when summer rolls around. 

Recent favorites: Strike Anywhere, Dead FM; Latterman, We Are Still Alivel; the Draft, In a Million Pieces; the 
Casualties, Under Attack. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Rex Reason (RR) 

AC/DC, If You Want Blood You’ve Got It. Anyone who loves punk rock, hard rock, heavy metal, or any of 
the million sub genres those descriptors have spawned should have a warm place in their heart for AC/DC. 
I certainly do, but the warmest place in my blood pumper is for the Bon Scott years. This record is a pretty 
good summary of what was so great about the hard charging amphetamine blues that the best AC/DC lineup 
spewed. Spinning the record almost channels the raw throated ghost of Bon Scott and accompanying images 
of a young Angus hopping around the stage the entire time the band played. While Bon’s vocals and Angus’ 
guitar heroics and antics are the components most commonly associated with AC/DC, they may not have 
been as great without the rock-fucking-solid foundation they received from the rhythm section of Phil Rudd 




cord.” Its 15 tracks tell the story of a boy who finds 
a nuclear bomb in his rural backyard. He decides to 
return the weapon to the city (apparently, he’s not 
worried about accidentally vaporizing pedestrians), 
and (of course) does battle with a witch, her minions, 
and the Dark Forces of Evil. You, dear listener, can fol¬ 
low along in the full-color, 50-page storybook (with 
paintings by the Never’s Noah Smith). Unfortunately, 
my press pack didn’t include the book (Trekky is a 
small label, so the decision made financial sense, 
but I was slightly bummed when the one sheet made 
a big freaking deal about the sum of a whole that I 
couldn’t see). The songs are sweetly crafted along a 
classical pop vein, with harmonies, a serious rhythm 
section, and guitars darting like sewing-machne 
needles. The vocals sound a bit like Ben Gibbard as 
a Muppet Baby, and the two standout tracks (“Sum¬ 
mer Girl/Old Man Winter,” “Cavity”) are all about, you 
know, fighting the winter and staying strong despite 
diversity. Basically, if the Never don’t end up on a 
Zach Braff soundtrack sometime soon, I’ll eat my left 
hand. (MC) 

Trekky, 104 Carolina Forest Road, Chapel Hill, NC 27516, trek- 
kyrecords.com 

Noah’s Apathy - Something to Divide, CD 

Whose apathy? It’s not here, that lack of interest in 
important matters. The important order of busi¬ 
ness here is a making a concerted effort to search 
the house, dump the garbage canisters, upturn all 
the rugs and mattresses, and drain the pool for ev¬ 
ery last heavy metal riff that might be lying around. 
They don’t have to be original or cool, just make 
sure they ring and chug and can be converted into 
balladry verse parts when needed. The aim here on 
Something to Divide is to tread the line between the 
kinds of big melodies New Found Glory and Midtown 
made their own a few years ago, but then catch¬ 
ing everyone off-guard when it’s time for them to 
slay, giving the microphone over to a barking snow 
blower. Strange tactic that’s less original than you’d 
think. (SM) 

Noah’sapathy.com 

NOFX-Wolves in Wolves’Clothing CD 

There used to be this joke about the Ramdnes that 
throughout their lengthy career, they kept putting 
out the same two albums: the good Ramones album 
and the bad Ramones album. Now that NOFX have 
been around fairly close to the length of time the 
Ramones were, one could almost say the same thing 
(except, while I stopped keeping up with recent NOFX 
albums, it wasn’t because they were putting out bad 
records, it was just my attention span passed them 
by since their albums are mostly the same from one 
to the next). After 20 years of touring and recording, 
they have found something that has worked for them 
and have stuck with it. You can’t fault them for their 
“if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it” approach to making re¬ 
cords but you also have to stop and think “do I really 
need to own them all?” This recent disc contains 18 
songs, a few of which were featured on their Single 
of the Month series. They aren’t breaking any new 
ground here (as usual), but the songs on easily stand 
up to many of their previous releases. So if you are 
a pretty big fan of the band, you aren’t in for any 
disappointment with this one. Having taken a break 


from them for awhile until being assigned a handful 
of 7-inches and this CD recently, it was nice to come 
back and revisit them to find out they haven’t lost a 
step in the time I’ve been away. (MXV) 

Fat Wreck Chords, fatwreck.com 

PESD - Politikarepoizonekurvae, 12” 

This American pressing of Poland’s Post Extreme 
Stress Disorder (PESD) may be one of the coolest im¬ 
ports from Eastern Europe. It’s sung in their native 
tongue, but the lyrics are translated beautifully with 
messages of sadness and the downfall of the human 
race. This message is presented with a melding of 
hardcore, punk rock, and touches of earlier industrial 
and post wave. This is the sound of aggression, and 
hits harder than most straight-up hardcore bands. 
Brutal without too much noise and distortion. Even 
with the language barrier you can’t help to try and 
read along, because it sounds so crucial that you pay 
attention to what’s being said. Awesome and then 
some! (DM) 

Prank, PO Box 410892 San Francisco, CA 94141-0892, prankre- 
cords.com 

Parkway Wretch - Homesick, CD 

It is considered poor reviewing to compare a band 
to another, but I just have to do it. During the pre¬ 
pop-punk explosion of the ‘90s, it seemed so many 
punks loved the band Crimpshrine. Parkway Wretch 
conducts the best job of doing the same sound in all 
its layers. I can only imagine every review of Wretch 
have comparisons to either Crimpshrine or Fifteen, 
Jeff Ott’s two well known bands. Do not be put off 
by this journalistic cop-out. The hope in this compari¬ 
son is to get as many people to get this disc as pos¬ 
sible. The upbeat attitude, conveyed through snotty 
vocals, is a pleasant change to most of today’s an¬ 
gry messages. That isn’t to say that Parkway Wretch 
don’t have some issues they want heard. This ain’t 
no hippie shit or slam-on-the-head-style lyrics. The 
hooks come on strong, and with only a few moments 
of generic pop sounds, this disc keeps going strong 
from end to end. (EA) 

Formula 13 Records, P0 Box 7385, Tempe, AZ 85821-0013, for- 
mula13.com 

Plague Sermon, the/Grizzly Twister Split 7” 

The Plague Sermon dish out two songs of intense 
screamo with blistering screamy throat full of 
glass vocals set to a noisy cacophony of pounding 
and wailing by the band. There are some tempo 
changes in there to keep things interesting. Despite 
the somewhat muddy sound quality, the songs were 
pretty excellent and I’d gladly check out more by 
them or even go see them live were they to come 
to my town. The Grizzly Twister is a good comple¬ 
ment, but venture off more in a direction more akin 
to Botch and the Locust. They provide three songs 
equally as enjoyable, just in a slightly different way. 
This is easily my pick for best of the bunch for what I 
was assigned this issue. Limited to 300 copies, all on 
white vinyl. (MXV) 

Midmarch Records/My Favorite Toy Records, myfavoritetoy.com, 
midmarchrecords.com 

Plain White T’s- Hey There Delilah, CDEP 

As a warm-up to their much anticipated new full 
length, Plain White T’s released this EP spearheaded 
by a newly recorded studio version of their fan fa- 
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vorite hit song, “Hey There Delilah.” The enhanced 
CDEP is backed with four new songs, a live version 
of “Hey There Delilah,” and three videos. While it 
might be hard for anyone who isn’t a 15 year-old girl 
to admit to liking Plain White T’s, it is difficult to deny 
that they’re great songwriters. More pop than emo, 
this remains a very contemporary sounding release. 
Make fun of all the emo kids you want, but the Plain 
White T’s are what is happening in popular music 
today. (AE) 

Fearless Records, 11785 Cardinal Circle, Garden Grove, CA 92843, 
fearlessrecords.com 

Pony Up! > Make Love to the Judges with Your 
Eyes, CD 

Pony Up!, a quartet of quirkily snaggle-toothed and 
pony-tailed women from Montreal, play gleaming, 
cutesy pop for the DIY craftster hoards. (You know 
the type-they can crochet a platter of deviled eggs, 
but can they fix a bike chain?) It’s a messy situation. 

I dig the band’s dark humor (“The Truth About Cats 
and Dogs (Is That They Die)”) and appreciate their 
shimmer-glimmer choruses more than my grungy 
history wants to admit. But I just can’t stomach their 
tweaked feminism. Supposedly, they’re cool with 
taking the stage in ripped tanks and no makeup, and 
that’s clearly rad. At the same time, many of their lyr¬ 
ics are about longing passively or feeling confused 
and ugly (“I don’t know what I’ve want or what I’ve 
got,” “There’s no one here to see me fall”). While 
those are clearly legitimate emotions (PJ Harvey 
mixtape, anyone?), their hypocritical juxtaposition 
with the band's visual aesthetic is ten times whack. 
It’s a dangerous kind of whackness, and it absolutely 
ruined the album for me. (MC) 

Dim Mak, PO Box 348, Hollywood, CA 90078, dimmak.com 

Brian Posehn - Live in: Nerd Rage, CD 

Brian Posehn’s Nerd Rage had been sitting around 
on my iPod for some time before this reissue landed 
on my doorstep, perhaps because there’s something 
in Posehn’s easy going manner that makes repeated 
listens enjoyable-a trait not too common in the 
realms of the comedy album. Picked up and reissued 
by death metal taste-makers Relapse, it seems for no 
other reason than the fact that Posehn likes metal, 
this repackaged version features a couple of musical 
numbers tagged-onto the end of the live set, but is 
otherwise much the same as the original. Posehn is 
often tagged as being the most conventional mem¬ 
ber of the Comedians of Comedy troupe, but his tales 
of toilets, porn, and horny dogs are tempered with 
a down-home charm illustrated by hilarious insights 
into his happily married suburban life as a grumpy 
old fart/metalhead. Ah, finally some themes I can 
relate to! (CL) 

Relapse, relapse.com 

Prayer for Cleansing - The Tragedy, CDEP 

In the mid to late ‘90s, Prayer for Cleansing were 
among the best bands fusing Swedish metal and 
moshy hardcore. Upon their break up in 2000, their 
influence became very apparent in the new wave 
of metallic hardcore bands popping up all over. The 
Tragedy is a posthumous EP containing two previ¬ 
ously unreleased songs and a cover of the Cranber¬ 
ries hit “Salvation.” The two originals, “When the 


Sun Kisses the Morning” and “The Closet” are as 
good, if not better, than many of the songs on their 
full length, The Rain in Endless Fall. To top it off, the 
whole thing is packaged in a beautiful die-cut, card¬ 
board sleeve. Anyone into metallic hardcore should 
definitely check this out. (SK) 

Southern Empire, War Torn, Surprise Attack, Southernempirere- 
cords.com, wartornrecords.com, Surpriseattackrecords.com 

Prototypes - S/T, CD 

When I read that the Prototypes, a Gallic electro¬ 
punk trio, aren’t yet three years old and already 
have a top 10 single in France, I wasn’t necessarily 
sold. (The French liked the Gossip long before we 
did; then again, they dug the Rock and Roll Soldiers, 
too.) When I saw that the Prototypes are founded by 
two dudes (Stephane Bodin and Francois Marche), 
who then found a front woman (Isabel Le Doussal), 
dressed her like Karen 0 and renamed her “Bubble 
Star,” I grew even more suspicious. But when I ac¬ 
tually played the album, I found my newest and 
favoritest flavor of sparkle-pop. Sure, the lyrics 
rarely deviate from the “let's dance! I’m sexy!” 
mind frame, and the sonic structure aren’t exactly 
mind-boggling. Yet the handclaps and sharpened 
synth-not to mention the way Le Doussal disaf- 
fectedly chants “bang bang / choo choo”—had me 
dancing around the bedroom, windows opened 
to sunshine. If you speak French, you’ll enjoy the 
snarky dub-rat lyrics. If not, recognize that "06 60 
92 92” is at least the best phone-number song since 
“Jenny.” (MC) 

Minty Fresh, mintyfresh.com 

Radium Screen, the - White Faces, CDEP 

A collaboration between Louisville residents Brian 
Huffines and Aaron Hodge, this EP features four 
tracks of shouting, remotely danceable madness 
that tries too hard and continually ends up falling 
flat. It seems just about everyone with a Casio has 
decided to make underwhelming dance music these 
days, and this duo is no less guilty as they clap along 
to canned beats in an attempt to form rudimentary 
mod pop. Needless to say, it has been done before, 
and it has been done better than this. With emo¬ 
tionless vocals that attempt to find meaning in the 
superficial, there is nothing to enjoy here, and even 
in the short span of four tracks, it just comes across 
as entirely vapid and somewhat meaningless. In the 
Radium Screen’s own words, “You deserve what you 
get / so you better stop cryin’.” I couldn’t have said 
it better myself. Throw out the drum machine and 
start again. (SBM) 

LaLaLa Records, PO Box 76, New Albany, IN 47151-0076, lalala- 
records.com 

Russian Spy Camera - You Are a Vulture, CD 

Some people are prone to being channel-switch¬ 
ers—those who explore all their options and settle 
on whatever fits their fancy and only as long as it 
does the job. Ryan White, the brains behind Rus¬ 
sian Spy Camera (RSC), is one such suspected chan¬ 
nel switcher. You are a Vulture, the band’s debut 
full length, finds White having trouble settling on a 
musical idea for longer than a song or two. Starting 
with a stuttering post-punk romp, the dial shifts to 
the right and lands on elementary synth pop. Before 
the album is done, White has made his way through 
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laconic indie rock, a Spanish stomper, acoustic la¬ 
ments, psychobilly strutting, and a Modest Mouse 
rip off. Though diversity is a spice of life, You Are a 
Vulture feels more unfocused than simply varied. 
Constantly changing direction prevents RSC from 
finding its groove and rocking it solidly. Instead, 
listeners get jostled through 12 mediocre tracks with 
White’s vocals (which emulate Kind of Like Spitting’s 
singer to a tee) as the only constant. Though there 


is a definite undercurrent of talent coursing through 
You are a Vulture, White needs to fasten his talents to 
a style and ride it out before someone changes the 
channel. (SRM) 

Happy Happy Birthday to Me Records, PO Box 742, Athens, GA 
30603, hhbtm.com 

Sally - The Picardy Third, CDEP 

Sally earned its press quotes of being the best lo¬ 
cal band not heard outside (or inside) Chicago with 
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16 Horsepower - Hoarse, CD 

On Hoarse, the label of alt-country has never been more applicable than when describing 16 Horsepower. 
Bearing little relation to country music most folks are familiar with, the group seems to have more in com¬ 
mon with Nick Cave & the Bad Seeds than Hank Williams: the shivering guitar lines create a haunting atmo¬ 
sphere, only aided by singer David Eugene Edwards’ shaken howl. Hoarse was originally recorded in 1998 
and released in 2001; it’s now being re-released on Alternative Tenades. 16 Horsepower’s live performance 
is riveting, mixing the band’s own catalog with barely strange and foreboding covers of CCR’s “Bad Moon 
Rising” and Joy Division’s “Day of the Lords.” Hoarse seems like a good jumping-on point for new fans and 
an essential purchase for the 16 Horsepower faithful. (SRM) 

Alternative Tenades, PO Box 419092, San Francisco, CA 94141-9092 alternativetenacles.com 

Blitzkid - Let Flowers Die, CD 

Horror rock either sounds lame or awesome. There is never a middle ground. Blitzkid gets the green light 
on this reissue from 2001. There are elements of crooning that are balanced out by straight-up street punk. 
Both styles are complemented by some really heavy production, making Blitzkid sound tougher and mean¬ 
er instead of being too goth, It is obvious that these guys have studied up on Danzig 101, the Damned vs. AFI 
theory, and the importance of blending metal riffs into punk tunes. I pretty much like this whole disc, even 
though they regularly change up their style from track to track. If you’re looking for substance, don’t look 
here. Looking for a fun record that’s pretty aggressive? Let Flowers Die may be a pretty good choice. (DM) 

Horror High, 3120 W. Carefree Hwy #1-339 Phoenix, AZ 85086, horrorhigh.com 

Killer, the - Better Judged by Twelve Than Carried by Six, CD 

The Killer pretty much illustrate everything that I hate about new-school hardcore. The songs have more 
to do with metal than actual hardcore. The attitudes represented are overly thuggish and "hard.” That’s 
just one person’s opinion though. By the looks of the accompanying DVD, a lot of people disagree with 
me. I think this is one of those releases that you already know if you like it or not. It’s pretty solid for the 
genre. (DA) 

Organized Crime Records, PO Box 213, Brookfield, IL 60513, organizedcrimerecords.com 

Lust Control - We Are Not Ashamed, Getting It Right the Second Time, CD 

It took me awhile to realize this was a Christian band instead of a gimmick band wearing ski masks and 
talking about having strong morals. It’s actually kind of fun-sounding- hearing the band talk about the 
controlling of one’s lust and masturbation in a comical punk thrash style that SNFU and the Dickies made 
available to punk rock years ago. It wasn’t until the anti-Planned Parenthood song that I started getting it. 
Message aside, I am actually enjoying this reissue from 1992. After a bit it gets a little preachy and dogmatic, 
but this is a free country. Content: Boo. Sound and style: Yay! Christian rock can be fun after all! Amen or 
something... (DM) 

Retroactive Records, lustcontrol.com 

Suffocation - Despise the Sun, LP 

OK, I ordered this record and paid for it with my own damn money, but it totally warrants a review, even 
though it sold out in less than a month. This great European vinyl-only label only has four releases under 
its belt as of this writing, but is poised to be one of the best things to happen to heavy metal and vinyl 
lovers alike. My personal favorite Suffocation material, this was originally released on CD by the Vulture 
label, which eventually folded, and was later reissused on Relapse (again on CD). Comprised of four original 
songs and a re-recorded version of “Catatonia,” this was released just before the band broke up in the 
late-’90s, and is the only Suffocation release to feature drummer-extraordinaire Dave Culross. The really 
rough-sounding production is awesome, and Night of the Vinyl Dead has done us the duty of making this LP 
run on 45 RPM for superior sound quality. If you can’t find the LP version in a store on on eBay, just go buy 
the CD version of this excellent death-metal release. (DH) 

Night of the Vinyl Dead, Relapse, nightofthevinyldead.com, relapse.com 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 

and Cliff Williams, and rhythm-section-by-function of Malcolm Young’s rhythm guitar. Many of the best pre- 
Highwdy to Hell songs are on this record in sweat-dripping live glory. It wasn’t until after Bon that the band 
became HUGE, but here they were at their height. 

Five more reasons to live: Pere Ubu, Why I Hate Women; Fleshies, Scrape the Walls; Various Artists, Rogue’s 
Gallery: Pirate Ballads, Sea Songs & Chanteys ; Jucifer, If Thine Enemy Hunger, the Heads, Under the Stress 
of a Headlong Dive. 

Reviewer’s Spotlight: Matthew Siblo (MS) 

Les Savy Fav, Go Forth. Les Savy Fav is a band best enjoyed live. In an age where most 
bands phone in perfunctionatory sets filled with rehashed studio cuts, Les Savy Fav 
aren’t afraid to let their hair, or in the case of lead singer Tim Harrington, his beard 
down. I could easily spend this whole review recanting some of my favorite outfits 
(one piece human organ spandex jumpsuit might be the frontrunner) or antics but said descriptions could 
never live up to the real thing. Thankfully, such an event can once again become a reality, as the band seems 
to have yanked themselves out of their self-induced retirement that began a few years back. Starting with 
the anthemic “Tragic Monsters,” Go Forth wastes no time establishing the jerky yet danceable rhythms the 
band has since become known for. Unfortunately overlooked during the then burgeoning “dance-punk” 
revival (“Gang of Four is dead! Long live Gang of Four!”) happening in Brooklyn, Go Forth appropriately put 
the band on many radar screens and playlists allowing for a well-needed sense of humor to be buried within 
the piles of PiL-aped bass lines. And although the band’s sound could easily be likened to a number of their 
contemporaries, few if any could go toe-to-toe with singer Tim Harrington’s lyrics. Both utterly absurd (look 
no further than the miraculous tale of woe that is “Adopduction”) and surprisingly sincere (“The Slip”), 
Harrington’s delivery makes even the most trivial rant seem urgent. The album finally bows out gracefully 
with "Bloom on Demand,” a six-minute swan song that would make for a flawless closer had it not been fol¬ 
lowed by three minutes of record scratching entitled “I hope you like this - Love LSF.” Oh, jokes. 

Even at their worst, they’re still better than most: The Marked Men, Fix my Brain; the Kinks, Present the 
Village Green Preservation Society; Death Cab for Cutie, Plans; Jens Lekman, Oh, You’re so Silent Jens; the 
National, Alligator. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Sarah Stone-Wunder 

Guns N’ Roses, Appetite for Destruction. Most pre-adolescents have obsessions 
they’d like to forget once puberty hits. Boy bands, 90210, and dolphin and unicorn 
posters all come to mind. For me, that obsession was Guns N’ Roses (GNR). I was a wee 
seven-year-old when Appetite for Destruction was released, and was hooked from 
the moment I heard the opening guitar solo and Axl scream on “Welcome to the Jungle.” But unlike those 
other embarrassing-but-true pre-pubescent obsessions, GNR was one I never turned my back on. Granted, I 
can no longer list all of their real names, birthdays and favorite foods as I once could (OK, Slash’s real name 
is Saul Hudson, and Axl’s birthday is Feb. 6), when I listen to Appetite for Destruction today, it still takes me 
back to my elementary-school metal roots. Unlike Skid Row, Aerosmith, Bon Jovi, and other cheesy and tame 
metal bands of the time, GNR was raw, angry, gritty and amazing. The choppy, driving guitar-drum intro to 
“Mr Brownstone” still floors me. “Paradise City,” especially the last minute and half, is still what I blast when 
I need to blow some steam. And although I now realize that Axl and the gang were quite the misogynists, I 
still rock out to “Sweet Child 0’ Mine” whenever I’m feeling particularly girly. Unfortunately, the albums that 
followed Appetite, especially the Use Your Illusion series, weren’t as strong. That’s not to say I don’t still own 
them, though. I still get my rock-ballad on to “Don’t Cry” and “November Rain” from time to time. And if you 
got a problem with that, do me a favor and listen to the song “Back Off Bitch.” 

Five records currently in my mix: Iggy and the Stooges, Year of the Iguana; the Staple Singers, The Best of 
the Staple Singers; Steve Goodman, Affordable Art; Willie Nelson, Red Headed Stranger, the Streets, The 
Hardest Way to Make a Easy Living. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Mike Vinikour (MXV) 

Scratch Acid, S/T. In the mid-’80s while in high school, I had a radio show at the school’s station. There wasn’t 
much punk stuff on cart there but one of the few things they did have was a song called “Owners Lament” 
from Scratch Acid. I had heard the name of the band before but never their music at the time and upon play¬ 
ing the song in the station one day, I instantly fell in love with it. It wasn’t but a few weeks later that my very 
first girlfriend, Julie S, bought me this record, the first Scratch Acid release, one day after school. After walk¬ 
ing her home and getting the evil eye from her brother I ran home and played it probably a dozen times from 
start to finish in one sitting. They were really unique at the time, and still are. They were kind of demented 
like the Butthole Surfers were back then except in a much different way. It made sense, both bands were 
from Texas and probably drank from the same LSD fountain. The band only put out two more records after 
this one before calling it quits and both were equally great. One of my biggest regrets was never getting a 
chance to see them live, but that is about to get remedied at the Touch & Go anniversary festival! 

Recent artifacts both old and new in pulled out and played from The Punk Vault: Ism, A Diet for the Worms 
LP; the Locust, Plague Soundscapes; the Cure, Kiss Me Kiss Me Kiss Me; These Arms Are Snakes, This is Meant 
to Hurt You; Voivod, Dimension Hatross. 


vast amounts of energy. You can hear this charging 
through each of the four songs on the band’s third 
release, The Picardy Third. The group specializes in 
shadowy rock: its straightforward riffs are shrouded 
in distortion and effects, its mouthpiece uses a mask¬ 
ing vocal filter, and the spaced out, controlled-yet- 
chaotic instrumental sections might be the result of 
clouded judgment. And while Sally’s members are 
motivated and technically adept enough to rock 
hard, the music itself doesn’t give much reason to 
get excited. Many melodies tease as if they’re going 
somewhere, leading to something, but rarely pay off. 
The guitar and bass work calls to mind a less refined 
or Autolux or... Trail of Dead (who themselves might 
as well be a Wal-Mart brand Sonic Youth), and never 
leave their more established peers’ shadows. Though 
not for lack of effort, The Picardy Third leaves listen¬ 
ers without much of an impression, or much desire to 
give Sally another go. (SRM) 

Paribus Records, paribusrecords.com 

Sleepaway - S/T, CD 

All you need to know about Sleepaway you can learn 
from the band’s MySpace page. The band lists Goo 
Goo Dolls, Gin Blossoms, Jimmy Eat World, and the 
Get Up Kids as influences. Seriously, the album liner 
notes thank Goo Goo Dolls and Gin Blossoms-and a 
clothing company, apparently-by name. Plus, the fi¬ 
nal song sends a shout-out to “Gin.” Also, according 
to the MySpace page, the band “sounds like... your 
girlfriend has a new favorite band.” Clever, but bands 
such as Sleepaway make emo a four-letter word. The 
first track is a bittersweet ode to young puppy lovers 
losing their virginity. Every other song seems to be 
about wanting a girl, being with a girl, being without 
a girl, thinking about a girl, losing a girl, et cetera, ad 
nauseam. Dudes need to get laid. We get it. Musically, 
the band definitely is a descended of its influences. 
Guitar arpeggios, power chords, chiming keyboards 
and soaring choruses populate the songs. In fairness, 
the lyrics might out the members as hypersensitive 
kids, but at least they have true musical chops that 
might impress the ladies. (JM) 

No Milk Records, PO Box 1229, Jackson, NJ 08527, nomilkrecords. 
com 

Scourge of the Sea, the - Make Me Armored, CD 

In a world where any two talentless kids can yell into 
a microphone and get a record deal, it’s so refresh¬ 
ing to hear a band featuring singers that can actually 
sing. On the majority of the tracks on this disc, the 
Scourge of the Sea offer pretty two-, three- and even 
four-part harmonies. Combining those harmonies 
with interesting lyrics, driving rhythms, and guitar 
layers that extend beyond the basic, the Scourge 
serves up somewhat mellow tunes that still pull 
forward and carry you through. A nice hint of folksy 
guitar on tracks such as “Chasing Roses” and "Ref¬ 
eree,” and harmonica on “My Sweet One” adds to the 
overall depth of the disc. Overall, it’s poppy, sweet 
and familiar, in a good way. My only complaint: the 
10-minute final track is much too long for this oth¬ 
erwise well-edited disc. Nonetheless, I could see this 
disc finding its way into my regular rotation. (SSW) 

Alias Records, 10153 0 Riverside Drive, #115, N. Hollywood, CA, 
91602, aliasrecords.com 

Sinks of Gandy - Trust = Damage, CD 


Gandy Creek exists in the picturesque state of West 
Virginia, and was frequented by Sinks of Gandy mas¬ 
termind, Russ Fox, when he needed to clear his mind. 
This is a fitting start, as most of his material hints at 
the moment when both memory and location inter¬ 
sect. In case the album title didn’t tip you off, Sinks of 
Gandy lies somewhere along the lines of emo, alter¬ 
nately soaring and crunching along with introspec¬ 
tive worry. On record, Sinks of Gandy is transformed 
into a two-piece with the addition of Matt Gingerich 
on drums, and when coupled with the melodic vocals 
of Fox, there are some poppy gems on here. While 
some of the more rudimentary lyrics seem poised 
to find suburban teenagers across the country (“I’m 
the one with the baggage on this flight”), Sinks of 
Gandy manages to rise above it with energetic power 
chords and distorted vocals that hone in on their pop 
craft. Despite possessing a reservoir of angst, Trust = 
Damage manages to find the silver lining and breezes 
along like summertime pop, while retaining both an 
autobiographical outlook and romanticized memo¬ 
ries (especially on standout “This Song”). They don’t 
bother to push the envelope too much here, but it’s a 
nice addition to the pop section regardless. (SBM) 

Tiberius Records, 4280 Catalpa Dr., Independence, KY 41051, 
tiberiusrecords.com 

Snowden-Anti-Anti, CD 

Begun as a bedroom project of sorts by Jordan Jef- 
fares, Snowden has since progressed into a full- 
fledged band, and Anti-Anti is its debut full-length 
on Jade Tree Records. Have no doubts, as it is fucking 
great. Jeffares has an easy, lax singing style, and his 
slumbering words cascade through a gorgeous mire 
of shimmering reverb and spot-on drums. With fine 
production, the sound is never overwhelming, and 
Snowden leaves enough space to easily pick be¬ 
tween the layers of sound on each track. It lifts and 
cascades with ease, showing off a style informed as 
much by shoegaze as it is by New York contempo¬ 
raries. Anti-Anti is languid and pop-tinged, slowed 
down and glistening. Even so, the group finds room 
for deviation on tracks such as “Filler is Wasted,” a 
catchy lo-fi garage rock stomp, and “Innocent Hea¬ 
then,” a mesmerizing song reminiscent of Interpol. 
The album fades out perfectly on acoustic track “Sis¬ 
ters,” allowing both band and listener to float away 
on atmospherics. Jade Tree wins with this one. (SBM) 

Jade Tree Records, 2310 Kennwynn Rd., Wilmington, DE19810, 
jadetree.com 

Spencer Dickinson- The Man Who Lives for 
Love, CD 

This is a new supergroup featuring Jon Spencer and 
the Dickinson brothers, of North Mississippi All-Stars 
fame. It’s funky-butt garage rock with Spencer do¬ 
ing his best Iggy Pop imitation, and falling way short. 
That’s not to say that a few jams don’t get the head 
nodding, especially “Sat Morn Cartoons.” It’s just not 
exciting enough overall to keep these ears interested 
in what’s coming next. I’m not 100-percent crazy 
about the current state of garage rock, but there’s 
lots better stuff out there than this. Hell, go down to 
your local slightly gentrified dive bar on a Thursday 
night and you’re bound to see some dudes playing 
Stooges licks with more conviction than this. (AJ) 

Yep Roc Records, PO Box 4821, Chapel Hill, NC 27515, yeproc.com 
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Stills, the- Without Feathers, CD 

The Vines, the Strokes, the Hives... all of these bands 
once heavily dominated radio and video play when 
they each released an album in 2003.1 naturally 
threw the Stills in the same category as their article- 
adjective single syllable loving counterparts who 
produced nothing interesting after that first album. 
After hearing Without Feathers, though, I fear I must 
admit something of a terrible travesty: I made and 
unfair generalization. The Stills made an audibly con¬ 
scious effort with their third album to avoid the musi¬ 
cal profiling, ditch the old comparisons, and reinvent 
their sound. Without Feathers sports some awfully 
catchy melodies, delightful hooks, and enough en¬ 
ergy to take you through all twelve tracks without so 
much of a yawn. These five Canadian boys put out a 
more then decent record, and I encourage everyone 
to check it out. (JB) 

Vice Records, viceland.com 

Swallows - All the Wind in the World, CD 

In the mid-’90s, the kids at K Records promised 
free CDs for life to anyone brave enough to tat¬ 
too herself with the label’s logo. I wouldn’t have 
done that, but I might consider the Cherchez La 
Femme version. The label, founded by Sarah 
Dougher in response to the post-Mr Lady void, 
is dedicated to the work of “ladies and queers” 
like Katastrophe, Sara Jaffe, and Dougher herself. 
It’s vital work, and few others are doing it so actively 
(even if Dougher hasn’t updated her website since 
the spring). Basically, I’d wheat paste telephone 
poles and stand in the front row for any and all of 
these artists. But I wanna dance, too, and most of 
them don’t exactly get me twitching. Usually, I’m left 
frustrated, torn between truth in folk or ass-shaking 
misogyny. God bless the Swallows, a Portland guitar 
and drum duo with bruising toms and clear, blue-sky 
vocals. They’re nowhere near Sleater-Kinney’s tech¬ 
nical expertise, but I will say that when Em BrdVvn- 
lowe’s voice soars halfway through “All the Wind in 
the World,” I thought of Corin and almost cried. (And 
when guest Ruth Yoder (Sick Sick Sister) growls “I’m 
so fabulous! I’m so pretty” on the Radio Sloan remix 
of “Still Still Still,” I nearly pumped my fists on public 
transit.) This is a nine-minute, three-song release, 
so you might want to save your pennies for the full 
length (out now), but christjesuslord, buy it and meet 
me near the stage. (MC) 

Cherchez La Femme, cherchezlafemmeprojects.com 

Sweater Club - Five More Minutes, CD 

All right, I don’t know what compelled this Eugene, 
Oregon six-piece to combine progressive rock and ska, 
but I’m sort of glad they did. I say sort of because Five 
More Minutes is a flawed record, but also a breath of 
fresh air in the indie scene, and that’s something I can 
appreciate. Songs like “Fallen Down,” “Walk Away,” 
and “The Aftermath” border on genius, but that’s still 
just an EP’s worth of material on a 10-track album. Still, 
there’s potential there and I’m betting that by the next 
record these guys will get it right by reining in their 
sound a bit and varying up the delivery. (BN) 
sweaterclub.com 

Tam - S/T, CD 

With her debut full length out on Thurston Moore’s 


own Ecstatic Peace label, cultist hype amongst the 
art-rock crowd is undeniably in the cards for Canadian 
based Tam. Upon first listen, I was convinced that cre¬ 
ators of the slop pop in question were surely a bunch 
of giddy teens, haphazardly stumbling through their 
first mutual band experience, desperately trying to 
impersonate their favorite British shoegazers and 
dated New York City melody minimalists. However, 
after doing a little research, I discovered I was actu¬ 
ally dealing with somewhat of veteran. Ah, my knack 
for misconception had struck again. Following stints 
in the ‘90s in both a Django Reinhardt and Oasis 
cover bands, Tam ventured out and began focusing 
on originals, manifesting her material with a handful 
of different collaborators and monikers. Now, with 
well over a decade having passed since the seeds 
were planted, Darwinism apparently isn’t applying 
itself. With an on-key note ratio averaging out to 
somewhere around one to 20, Tam’s constant flatting 
collectively adds up to some of the most atrocious 
pseudo-singing I’ve heard in quite some time. Com¬ 
bined with the constant lack of rhythmical syncopa¬ 
tion, tactless mixing, lyrics reeking of carelessness, 
and the Arcade Fire cover, the record is laughably 
juvenile. While I’m sure some circles will hail the 
vast imperfections that Tam boasts as endearing and 
honest, I’d expect more out of a grown up. (BM) 
Ecstatic Peace Records + Tapes, 116 Pleasant St. #337 Easthamp- 
ton, MA 01027 Ecstaticpeace.com 

Team Shadetek - Brooklyn Anthem, LP 

From what the press release tells me, Team Shade¬ 
tek had only previously been available on mixtapes, 
but this 12” gives a preview of their forthcoming full- 
length, Pale Fire. Lead single “Brooklyn Anthem” 
has a huge sound, dirty bass, and is just plain thick, 
thick, thick. Guest MC 77Klash doesn’t quite match the 
sound, however, as he’s good but can’t keep up. Oth¬ 
erwise it’s grimey, it raps about being grimey, and 
everyone involved in this project has a lot of Brooklyn 
pride to share. Also featured are instrumental and a 
capella versions of the anthem, which are interesting 
enough on their own but don’t quite live up to the 
bombast of the combination. Both B-sides “BK As¬ 
sassin” and “Make It” fall short, with decent rhymes 
from Rustee Juxx and Zesto!, but sloppy, unmemo- 
rable beats that sound like an intro to Laptop 101, but 
overall the single is so infectious that it makes the 
rest entirely forgettable. (SBM) 

Sound Ink Records, sound-ink.com 

Terset - Annihilation 3, CD 

Terset would be an OK group if it didn’t constantly 
sound like they were ripping off the beginnings of 
Sleater-Kinney. Fuzzed-out, dirty guitars and blurted 
vocals come through in.abundance on this one, the 
debut from an amateurish three-piece from Brook¬ 
lyn. It chugs and churns along, though the vocals 
remain rather tuneless and husky, especially on 
“Absolve.” This is the sound of a band still figuring 
things out, from the awkward vocal harmonies to the 
hugely muddled production. Mostly it’s a femme- 
screamo fest, though they manage to reach into the 
realm of originality on “Flip the Switch” and a couple 
others. Terset does have its moments, so here’s hop¬ 
ing their subsequent releases show some improve¬ 
ment. (SBM) 


Airborne Panic Factory, 699 Classon Ave. #208, Brooklyn, NY 
11238, myspace.com/airbornepanicfactory 

Thank God - For Pregnant Virgins, CDEP 

Thank God are ex-members of Guyana Punch Line, 
and their blend of spazzy melodic power violence is 
still evident on this, their debut EP. By adding to the 
already volatile Guyana Punch Line mix a twisted ga¬ 
rage-rock sensibility, the additional facet makes for 
some exciting listening as the band whips from lan¬ 
guorous blues to violent thrash at the drop of a hat. 
Throughout this all-too-short disc, you’ll never quite 
shake the overwhelming feeling that the band you’re 
listening to is dangerously unhinged, and you’ll soon 
get your fill of these six tracks. I’m hoping to get a 
brand new Thank God fix very soon. (CL) 

Tick Tock Records, myspace.com/ticktockrecordings 

Three Fantastic - S/T, CD 

Three Fantastic goes to 11. The quartet creates cha¬ 
otic, omnivorous music that mixes funk, punk and the 
sound of big ‘90s alternative and grunge. The band 
writes ambitious arrangements with adventurous 
chord changes and executes them like four dudes 
who have actually studied music. Three Fantastic also 
employs a lot of effects and seems to treat the pro¬ 
ducer as a fifth member. Especially when compared 
to the more restrained moments, the band’s big 
sound-though not totally overblown-can be too 
much. “I Have a Plan” skates along with little more 
than shuffling drums, tremolo guitar, and synth 
hums. A one-handed Eurhythmics-style synth part 
and a simple drum loop drive the verses of “20,000 
Worlds Away.” The minimalist verses, of course, 
contrast with the swell of noise that introduces the 
choruses. Lead singer Charles Peters gargles his 
Adam’s apple to add a little extra testosterone to 
his growling, grungy vocals. At times, he sounds like 
comedian Bobcat Goldthwait doing an impression of 
Joy Division’s Ian Curtis. In “Fantasy Son,” the band 
abuses the wah-wah pedal, and rapid pop-funk gui¬ 
tar chords dance a jig. Overall, the band blows up the 
sound of the Dismemberment Plan and makes an al¬ 
bum that is consistently solid. (JM) 

Dotpointperiod Inc., 322 8th Ave., Suite 202, New York, NY 10001, 
dotpointperiod.com 

Tides-From Silence, CDEP 

Tides, I like your potential. You’ve figured out how to 
do the whole mid-tempo, quasi-epic, instrumental 
Isis-esque thing. You’ve filled your CDEP (I haven’t 
heard your previous full-length-apologies) with 
reverb-drenched dean-channel guitar (and some 
distorted palm-muting), dirty bass lines, and satisfy¬ 
ing drum work. My only qualm-and don’t take this 
personally—is that you seem to lack a sense of iden¬ 
tity. Nothing quite stands out when I listen to From Si¬ 
lence. I understand that you have another full-length 
in the works (with a second guitarist). I hope that you 
fulfill your potential on the new release! Sincerely, An 
Underachieving Doofus. (SJM) 

Teenage Disco Bloodbath, tdbrecords.com 

Unit Ama, The-S/T, CD 

The Unit Ama’s self-titled debut album features 
a track entitled “Fuck the Critic”—the review has 
hardly begun and immediately I’m on the defensive! 
In the face of such adversity, I think it’s wise to cut 


straight to the chase and suggest that the Unit Ama 
have perhaps been listening to way too much Storm 
and Stress. This in itself is not a bad thing, there are, 
after all, more Don Caballero tribute bands doing 
the circuit than anybody needs, so the Unit Ama 
are perhaps to be applauded for taking the lesser 
route, and fans of abstract, noodly guitars and tum¬ 
bling, out-of-time drums with super-earnest lyrics 
randomly deposited over the top will find much to 
enjoy here. Me, I’m still on the fence, and not be¬ 
cause of the aforementioned insult. Well... not just 
because of that. (CL) 

Gringo Records, gringorecords.com 

Untied States - Retail Detail, CD 

Blips evolve into bass line pulsations, synth fibril¬ 
lations, and it’s alive: Retail Detail is off and run¬ 
ning-sideways, with arms flailing. There’s nothing 
“normal” about the way this record moves; deftly 
dreamed-up tempos speedily peak and valley and 
guitars come and go while samples, keys, and moans 
scuffle in the background. There are bright moments 
where doubled-vocals harmonize like Thom Yorke at 
his most divine, but more often the fare is experi¬ 
mental motley of semi-melodic noises and filtered 
voice. Untied States approach the pop song like a 
menacing demolition team, but do graciously leave 
some structure and enough continuity to shake a hip 
to. Songs become each other with such cacophonous 
ease that the 32-minute album seems one original 
statement of raucous joy, an album for chaos-hounds 
who think Sonic Youth have been writing too many 
songs lately. (KG) 

839 Harold Ave SE, Atlanta, GA 30316, untiedstates.us 

Valient Thorr, Legend of the World, CD 

Valient Thorr purport to be from Venus, and they 
obviously put a lot of thought, time, and effort into 
their shtick. It’s a shame that their label insists on 
sending out review copies without the full packag¬ 
ing, since it would be helpful to evaluate the whole 
package along with the music. Speaking of, the music 
here is supercharged heavy rock and roll, kind of like 
if Karp took another year of music lessons and mixed 
a little Thin Lizzy into their metal. A number of the 
songs are about politics (US and world politics, not 
Venusian) and the Bush administration, so that’s why 
I’m wishing I could see the complete album package; 
to see if and how they work that into their spaceman 
act. It’s good stuff and it’s worth buying, I just regret 
that I can’t give you a more fully informed take on 
it all. (JC) 

Volcom Entertainment, 1740 Monrovia Ave, Costa Mesa, CA 
92627, volcoment.com 

Velvet-The Juggernaut, CD 

Velvet’s history reads like a James Tate poem. Once, 
Zsolt David (he’s their eleventh of 11 drummers, 
which is either a warning or a badge of honor) joined 
the Hungarian Army so he could buy his first drum 
set. Jane Francis (bass/vocals) and Jay Manley (gui¬ 
tar/vocals) are Buddhists who got married on a lunch 
break-and celebrated with Shepherd’s Pie. I was 
stoked to hear what promised to be a Southern Rain¬ 
er Maria, plus glockenspiel. Unfortunately, I quickly 
de-stoked. Velvet’s patterns are old hat, and their 
lyrics are occasionally awful (“This is for you / you’re 
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the one / you make my bedtime lots of fun”). Some 
songs (“Marry That Girl", “Monika”) are pleasingly 
danceable, and Francis’ bass is hip sway rad-tastic, 
but the whole is a bit pudding-bland. (MC) 

Double Decker Bus, PO Box 44, Saxapahaw, NC 27340 

Vitamin X-Pissed Off, CD 

For some reason I’ve always overlooked Vitamin 
X’s recorded material. Every chance I’ve gotten to 
see them live I’ve jumped at, because let’s face it: 
they are an amazing live band. Marko is one of the 
most entertaining front men in the modern hard¬ 
core scene. But the few recorded songs I had heard 
always left me unfulfilled. Pissed Off is a greatest 
hits-type collection. They’re releasing four separate 
collections to coincide with their four country South 
East Asian tour. The first five tracks come from their 
latest 7”, Rip It Out. And with these tracks I eat my 
words: Vitamin X isn’t just a live band. I definitely 
misjudged the caliber of their recorded material. 
This collection is track after track of stellar thrashy 
hardcore. A few of the earlier songs have more of 
a youth-crew feel to them, but they’re still great 
tracks nonetheless. I’m happy to say that this was 
a pleasant surprise. (DA) 

Takefour Collective, PO Box 3900 CPO, Manila 1000, Philippines, 
takefourcollective.com 

Voicst-11-11, CD 

You often hear about records that start off great 
but then slip away as they come to a close. Well, 
11-11 isn’t like that. Following the fourth track, the 
album keeps getting better. That might be rather 
frustrating for some, but it proves a good moral 
with listening to records: don’t judge the whole 
thing based on its first few tracks. You aren’t told 
exactly who this band is with just a few tracks. 
The songs don’t jump around extremities in 
styles, but most of the songs are upbeat, upfront 
and tangy. The trio keeps the set-up simple with 
some appearances of piano and acoustic guitars, 
but they have a pretty precise vision of their 
overall sound on this record. Vocalist/guitarist 
Tjeerd Bomhof has a voice that often reminds me 
of James Dean Bradfield from the Manic Street 
Preachers, but instead of trying to squeeze a lot 
of abstract political poetry into his vocals, Bom¬ 
hof keeps it simple. Singing about porn, shutting 
up, and dancing and rocking with Sgt. Gonzo, the 
lyrics aren’t necessarily dense, but they aren’t a 
bunch of nonsense either. The album goes into 
overdrive in a lot of spots but never to a point 
where it feels like it’s too much. In short, if you 
want a simple recommendation, if you enjoyed 
the Figurines’ Skeleton, you might enjoy this re¬ 
cord too.(EG) 

Intrigue Music, intriguemusic.net 

Wiese, John - Black Magic Pond, CD 

John Wiese will tear you to fucking pieces. That is the 
statement made on this, Wiese’s latest collection of 
live material from his February 2005 tour. Having 
collaborated and toured with so many experimen¬ 
tal icons, Wiese’s track record reads like a living 
history of extreme music. While that may sound 
enticing to the uninitiated, I don’t know that this is 
the place to start in exploring Wiese’s catalog. Mind¬ 


melting volume and shrieking layers of aural chaos 
are trademark Wiese, but there is a token amount 
of subtlety to his studio work that is missing here, 
washed over by sheer sonic torture. As such, I would 
only recommend this to the most masochistic of lis¬ 
teners, though that shouldn’t hold you back from 
any urge to indulge your curiosity. Try it; you might 
like it, as they say. And if this seems harsh on your 
stereo, just imagine how it must have felt to those 
fortunate enough to be standing ankle-deep in spilt 
beer and spent cigarettes, a few yards shy of the PA 
speakers. (JJC) 

Blossoming Noise, blossomingnoise.com 

Winters, Sailor - Red Morn, CD 

Sailor Winters is one of the greatest surprises to con¬ 
sistently land in my mailbox over the year or so that 
I’ve been writing reviews for this fine publication. 
In a short review of his first demo, Stdtic as Har¬ 
mony, I compared his work to a “bloodied up Kevin 
Shields,” referencing the thick layers of sedative- 
drenched noise cascading into simply stunning ar¬ 
rangements. On Winters’ second release, Owe, new 
forms took shape and darker elements rounded out 
the evolving sound. Red Mom is the culmination of 
these previous efforts, a full-length release on At¬ 
lanta’s Stickfigure print, and Sailor Winters has-in 
a relatively short time-put all the pieces together 
to make a grand artistic statement. Warm, Reichian 
rhythms are supplemented by lo-fi sweeps and echo 
chamber vocals; tape loops are damaged beyond 
repair and granted new life all within the span of a 
few minutes. Pianos, bass guitar, and cheap synths 
make appearances, but these parts rarely take the 
forefront-it is the throb that sticks out, ever-pres¬ 
ent and despairing, droning. This is the noise of 
emotion, subtle and complex, artfully executed and 
beautifully composed. (JJC) 

Stickfigure, PO Box 55462, Atlanta, 6A 30308, stickfigurere- 
cords.com 

Yellow Swans- Drift, CDEP 

Yellow Swans are one of many West Coast experi¬ 
mental groups making great strides with out-sound 
psychedelic weirdness. What sets the Yellow Swans 
apart from their peers is their versatility and tenac¬ 
ity. The duo, guitarist Pete Swanson and electrician 
Gabriel Soloman, have been recording together 
since 2001, and multitudes of self-released, painfully 
obscure releases later, their records bear the mark 
of the Collective Jyrk imprint, home to some of the 
more choice noise acts of New Beard America. With 
Drift, which precedes a forthcoming studio album, 
Yellow Swans tame their sound to three extended 
tracks of sub-sonic drone. The sound carries a heavy 
Japanese influence, with ready comparisons to some 
of Akifumi Nakajima’s darker industrial work, and the 
sinister feel of some moments does with frayed wires 
and circuit fuckery what Les Razilles Denudes so often 
managed to achieve with guitar. Much of Drift often 
sounds like the work of more than two players, which 
is yet another testament to the patience and care ap¬ 
parent here. A great showing on what could have eas¬ 
ily been treated as a toss-off in anticipation of greater 
things to come. Highly recommended. (JJC) 

Acuarela, PO Box 18136,28080 Madrid, Spain, acuareladiscos.com 


Youngblood Brass Band - Is That a Riot?, CD 

Hugely underrated, the Youngblood Brass Band 
is just that. No guitar, no bass... just drums and 
horns. As one might guess, it’s unbelievably funky, 
but it really takes a love of rhythm to appreciate 
this type of music. A revolutionary theme resonates 
throughout the whole album, and there’s a definite 
hip-hop vibe as well, with some of the songs featur¬ 
ing an MC. The rhyming is a little too white boy (and 
the spoken word segments a tad pretentious), but 
the grooves on this record are undeniable. Though 
not wholly original, it sure feels that way with the 
surplus of shitty rock bands out there. (DH) 

Layered, layered.org 

Zelienople - Ink, CD 

Zelienople created some of their instruments for 
this album, like boxes configured with thick wires 
and springs for percussion or a tuned suspension 
cable. They also just used atypical things like an 
artillery shell. Though these inventions bring to 
mind noise bands like Einsturzende Neubauten, 
most of the sounds Zelienople generate seem more 
ambient, aiming to seduce us into these alternate 
soundscapes rather than disruptive noise. These 
guys prefer acoustic drones and mesmerizing se¬ 
quences. Plus, the guitars, bass, and organ, while 
used with restraint, also provide some familiar 
structure, as do the soft vocals on some tracks. The 
vocal tracks, like their reworking of their earlier 
piece “It’s Still Hard to Steal Cars” or “Life is Sim¬ 
ple,” are a form of acoustic slow core in the Low vein 
that melds well with the instrumentals and help to 
provide a rich diversity to the album as a whole. All 
of these tracks were done live to tape, meaning no 
overdubs. They are from Chicago and Ink is their 
third album so far. It was initially released as a lim¬ 
ited edition CD-R on a Finnish label, 267 Lattajjaa, 
and this broader release gives more an opportunity 
to experience it. (BA) 

Loose Thread Recordings, PO Box 220180, Chicago, IL 60622, 
loosethread.com 

V/A - Afro-Punk, Vol. 1, CD 

Compilations rooted in race and identity politics-like 
this one, the first anthology in a series documenting 
African Punk-are both good and bad. On the one 
hand, they give a platform to the deserved yet de¬ 
nied, and inspiration to the young and hopeful. On 
the other, they can be scattered in quality or genre, 
and so rarely make for bump-less listening. Afro-Punk 
is definitely the former, and also the most tolerable 
kind of the latter (scattered genre, but consistent sonic 
quality). Obviously, the idea is that you’ll hear some¬ 
thing you like-something you might not have heard 
otherwise-and then dig up some more of it. If your 
something is Cookie Monster metal, there’s Cipher and 
D-Fe. If it’s dizzying, poetic honesty, have some Kimya 
Dawson. Phil Moore Browne shouts "fuck the Nova- 
caine, I need some turpentine,” the Eternals blip their 
way through “Space Dancehall,” and the Jai Alai Savant 
sing a hard truth on “Scarlett Johansson Why Don’t You 
Love Me?” The only flub is Cutlery’s “A Murder in the 
Shadow Cabinet,” which sounds like Jonathan Larson 
cut it from Rent and should have left it that way. (MC) 

Afro-Punk, 802 Nostrand Ave #3, Brooklyn, NY 11216, afropunk.com 


V/A - Baskerville Hill Presents: Dr. Rhinoceros 
or How I Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the 
Charge, CD 

Featuring the work of five new Seattle-based 
bands and their friends, Baskerville Hill Records’ 
compilation, Dr. Rhinoceros, plays more like a 
great mix CD from a friend than an introductory 
comp from a new record label. Though every song 
is different from the next, the unifying theme 
has something to do with an appreciation of raw, 
slightly-better-than-basement recordings (think 
most things from the K Records family). Memora¬ 
ble tracks include Chris Maher’s fast, lighthearted 
“Ungrown Flowers;” the silly, upbeat, and catchy 
“Trackstar” from the Ponytails; Gavroche’s sparse, 
Eastern-inspired instrumental “Sometimes;” and 
the echoy, David Kilgore-type “Going Back” by In 
Winter. (AMB) 

Baskerville Hill Records, 621 IP Ave East, Seattle, WA 98102, 
baskervillehill.com 

V/A - Innate Rebellion, CD 

Earlier this week, taking an alternate route back 
to the office after buying my morning tea, I was 
surprised to find a group of seven or eight crust- 
ies lounging on the pavement of State Street, 
begging for cash with a homemade cardboard 
sign that read ‘Dreaming of Cheeseburgers.’ 
Which brings me to this collection of four crust 
bands: Resistant Culture, Fallas Del Sistema, 
Contravene, and Resist & Exist-all of whom I 
was totally ignorant of before this collection 
reached me. Judging by the lyrical content of this 
disc, none of these guys or girls is dreaming of 
cheeseburgers-this is all hard-as-nails militant 
thrash-and while the universal spirit of crust 
punk is being kept well and truly alive here, the 
lack of variety amongst the bands makes for a 
strangely homogenous collection. (CL) 

Spiral Records, spiralrecords.net 

V/A - Paupers, Peasants, Princes & Kings: The 
Songs of Bob Dylan, CD 

Paying tribute to one of America’s greatest songwrit¬ 
ers is no easy task, but Doghouse Records seems to 
think their compilation of ragtag artists is up to the 
challenge. I commend the bands on their song selec¬ 
tions, as most of these are not totally obvious choic¬ 
es. However, that doesn’t make the tribute any less 
spotty. Each band more or less molds Dylan’s song to 
fit their individual style with the standouts being the 
Honorary Title’s cover of “Simple Twist of Fate,” David 
Moore’s version of “Abandoned Love,” and the Casual 
Lean’s take on “Sara.” Gatsby’s American Dream and 
Panama Jerk should have been nixed from the get-go 
as they butcher “Don’t Think Twice, It’s All Right” and 
“I Don’t Believe You (She Acts Like We Never Met)” re¬ 
spectively. Though it has its shining moments, Pau¬ 
pers, Peasants, Princes & Kings is nothing exceptional 
or flattering. (SK) 

Doghouse Records, PO Box 8946, Toledo, OH 43623, dog- 
houserecords.com 
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861 - Cancelled Thoughts, CD 

A Gun Called Tension/Triumph of Lethargy Skinned 
Alive to Death - There is a War/Diamonds in the 
Mine, Split, 7” 

A Shoreline Dream - S/T, CDEP 
Acacia Strain, the - The Dead Walk, CD 
Acid House Kings - Do What You Wanna Do, CDEP 
Adversary Workers, the - Glenndonia, 7” 

Army of Flying Robots/Kamikazee - Split, 7” 
Ashburne Glen - It’s All Just a Dirty Game, CD 
Attitude - We All Go Down Together, CD 
Aviator/Parade -Split, 7” 

Barbarellatones, the - Invasion of the Surf Zom¬ 
bies, CD 

Between the Buried and Me - The Anatomy Of, CD 

Between the Wars - Less We Believe, CDEP 

Birdmonster- No Midnight, CD 

Bizarro- S/T, CDEP 

Black Cobra -Bestial, CD 

Black Helicopter - Invisible Jet, CD 

Blonde Girls, the -S/T, 7” 

Blood Freak - Live Fast, Die Young, and Leave a 

Flesh-Eating Corpse, CD 

Blue Bloods, the - Death of a Salesman, CD 

Brightblack Morning Light - S/T, CD 
Borrowed Time - No Escape From This Life, CDEP 
Broken Bottles - Suburban Dreams, 7” 

Bullets, the -S/T, CDEP 

Camaro Rouge - Got a Crane in My Head, IP 

Castanets/Wooden Wand - Split, 7” 

Cherry Tempo, the -S/T, CD 
Ciril- Pink Cave, 7” 

Cities -S/T, CD 

City Drive, the - Always Moving Never Stopping, CD 

Cloudland Canyon - Requiems Der Natur, CD 

Cooters, the - Chaos or Bust CD 

Cooters, the - Punk Metal, CD 

Creeping Nobodies, the - Half Saboteur, CDEP 

Dark Skies -S/T, CD 

Deacons, the - Brooklyn Towne, CD 

Deaf Pedestrians -S/T, CD 

Deconstructing Jim - The Further the Better, CD 

Devil Music/GOLD - Split, 7” 

Discharges, the - There’s No Place Like Hell, CD 
Distance, the - If You Lived Here You’d be Home Al¬ 
ready, CD 

Duggins, T. - Undone, CD 
Endstand - The Time is Now, CD 
Fahri- S/T, CDEP 

Filthy White Trash -Free Ride, CD 
Final -3, CD 
Flatliners - S/T, 7” 

Ghostfinger - These Colors Run, CD 


Ghoul - Splatterthrash, CD 
Giant - Song, CD 

Goodmorning Valentine - Steady Your Hands, CD 

Gregg Yeti - Leper Pony, CD-R 

Guiltmaker - Driven by Arms, CDEP 

Guns Up - Outlive, CD 

Half the Battle/Play/Feud -Split, CD 

Headlights - Kill Them All With Kindness, CD 

Heads Will Roll -S/T, CDEP 

Heideroosjes - Royal to the Bone, CD 

Hillstomp - The Woman That Ended the World, CD 

Holford, Casey - January, CDEP 

Hollow Ground - Cold Reality, CDEP 

Honored Guests, the - Tastes Change, CD 

Hope You Choke -S/T, CD 

Horror, the - The Fear, the Terror, the Horror, CD 

How We Are -S/T, CDEP 

Howell, Miller - Habits Can be Hard to Break, CDEP 
In Corridors - Short, Short Land, CDEP 
Insuiciety- Believer and Die, CD 
Junior Varsity, the - The Great Compromise, CD/DVD 

Kablammo - S/T, CD 

Kaput! - Kovered in Sanity, CD-R 

Karate High School - Arcane Rock, CD 

Knut - Alter, CD 

La Dispute - Vancouver, CD 

Leaving Rouge - Elsewhere, CD 

Left Alone - Dead American Radio, CD 

Legend of Dutch Savage - Dirt, Fist, Feet, CD 

Let’s Get Out of This Terrible Sandwich Shop - S/T, CDEP 

Light the Fuse & Run - Fire Sale, CD 

Lions of Tsavo - Tsunamicron, CD 

Lords of Altamont, the - Lords Have Mercy, CD 

Los Dryheavers/Thirty3 - Split, 7” 

Love Letter Band, the - This Would Be My Church, CD 
Magic People - Keen Whips I’d Wear as Rubies, CD 
Magrudergrind/Shitstorm - Split, CD 
Martyr Index, the - It’s Called Rock *n’ Roll, CDEP 
Massmord - Inget Liv/lngen Dod, CD 
Maximum Penalty - Demo ’89 & East Side Story, CD 
‘Merica - Calmer Than You Are, CD 
Metallic Falcons - Desert Doughnuts, CD 
Mischief Brew/Bread & Roses - Loved, but Unre¬ 
spected, 7” 

Moccasin - Last Leaf, CDEP 

Motumbos Hospital - Three Small Sounds, CDEP 

New Bruises - Transmit! Transmit!, CD 

New Mexican Disaster Squad - Don’t Believe, CD 
Panic - Circles, CDEP 

Phobia/Skrupel - Another Four Years of Murder, 
CDEP 

Pillows - Two Step, CD 

Pink Swords - Shut Up and Take It, CD 


Provoked-Prepare for the Cold, CD 
Provoked - Infant in the Womb of Warfare, CD 
Pussyfinger - Chew and Swallow, CD 
Put-Ons, the - Schooldays in Disgrace, CD 
Red & Gold -Your Napoleon, CD 
Riverboat Gamblers - To the Confusion of Our En¬ 
emies, CD 

Rockrohr, Phil & the Lifters - Buxom, CDEP 
Roses Are Red - What Became of Me, CD 
Scissorfight - Jaggernaut, CD 
Sedalia - Growtheries, CDEP 
Sexcop - Island of Dreams, CD 
Short Hand - Good Enough, CD 
Silverstein -18 Candles: the Early Years, CD 
Sioux City Pete & the Beggars - Necro Blues, CD 
Sirens - Calling, CDEP 

Skoro, Robert - That These Things Could Be Ours, CD 
Skuds, the - Absurd, 7” 

Slow Break, the - Inside the Dark Mountain, CD 

South of No North - In That Old White Van, CDEP 

Spain Colored Orange - Hopelessly Incapable of 

Standing in the Way, CD 

Stars and Stripes - One Man Army, CD 

State of Revolution - Fight Forever, CD 

Story Changes, the - Last Night a Rock Band Saved 

My Life, CD 

Tall Ships, the - Paint Lines on Your Glasses Look Up 

at the Stars and Play Them as Notes, CD 

Te - If That is What is Being Thought, Liberated Sound 

Talks the Depth of [Musical] World, CD 

Thee Emergency - Can You Dig It?, CD 

Things Fall Apart - We are All, CDEP 

Think I Care - World Asylum, CD 

This is Hell - Sundowning, CD 

Tigercity- S/T, CDEP 

Time Again - The Stories are True, CD 

Toothless George & His One-Man Band - Lone Wolf, 

CDEP 

Triac - Dead House Dreaming, CD 

Tricycle Farm - Everything’s on Sale, CD 

Uglyography - Love Boat, CD 

Ultra Dolphins - Why Are You Laugh, CD 

Vanna - The Search Party Never Came, CDEP 

Wake Up Call -One Eye Open, CDEP 

Wartorn - In the Name of the Father the Son and the 

Holy War, CD 

Whiskey & Co. - Leaving the Nightlife, CD 

V/A - Bridge Nine Singles Vol. 1, CD 

V/A - Bridge Nine Singles Vol. 2, CD 

V/A - Go Contrary, Go Sing: Heroes and Zeroes of the 

North American Underground, CD 

V/A -Punk Goes‘90s, CD 

V/A - Taenia Solium Compilation #2,2xCD 




endgame 


ENDGAME, volumes I (The Problem of Civilization) & II 
(Resistance) 
by Derrick Jensen 

If our modern dilemma has become obvious, the solution 
has not. Honestly deconstructing American/Western/Indus¬ 
trial society, the problem becomes obvious: it itself is the 
problem. Yet very few of us dare voice this sentiment, let 
alone suggest a solution. So what do we do to combat 
the plethora of ecological, political, social, and moral crises 
within which we “civilized” folks find ourselves today? What 
forms of resistance can truly be effective and, above all, help 
to sustain the land we all call home? Derrick Jensen has long written about these crises, and as 
he argues in Endgame, the time for discussion has long passed. It is time for action. 

Jensen’s latest two-volume epic speaks with the voice that only the most “radical” have 
dared use since this country’s destiny was far from manifest: the common sense lacking from 
nearly all public discourse today. He suggests that a society based on wasteful consumption 
and the destruction of resources, land bases, and the people who defend them, is by its very 
nature unsustainable and must be destroyed before it destroys the planet. 

Yet despite these clear warnings, why do we as a planet continue to put faith in industrial 
civilization to save us? “This culture as a whole and most of its inhabitants are insane, [and] 
driven by a death urge,” argues Jensen. It seems difficult to prove him wrong, particularly in 
the midst of the Bush II reign. Jensen stresses that it is unnecessary for “radical” activists to 
convince the majority before acting, as most people will remain simply unaware regardless of 
the evidence. For it is only through radical action that civilization’s death march can be halted. 

The power and utility of Jensen’s work are his constant illustrations of the resistance. He 
provides encouraging (and challenging) advice on how we might face the growing despair of 
this modern age. The examples of Native American struggles and resistance to Nazi Germany 
are particularly eye opening. They present a dramatic alternative to the technological war zone 
we find ourselves in today. Activists often vainly seek new models, forgetting that workable 
“un-civilized” systems have always existed. Yet these old voices of resistance were never 
completely silenced: the war for these continents never really ended. If we accept this, than the 
future is not high-tech at all, but will be very, very low tech. In two volumes filled with chilling 
testimony (particularly his warning to US military brass to study the trials of Nazi generals at 
Nuremburg), one comment crystallized Endgame for me. A friend of his commented that it 
made her sad to think about Indian resistance to the American empire because, “they didn’t 
win.” To which Jensen replied, “Yet. They didn’t win yet.” When we contemplate the brutality 
of the 500-year assault unleashed upon these lands and the people here (as well as Africa and 
Asia) in the name of “civilization,” “progress,” “manifest destiny,” “democracy,” “science,” 
“fighting communism,” and now of course, “fighting terrorism,” his reply rings with the sort of 
courage that we are certainly going to need over the next few decades. 

Jensen’s clarity and honesty is refreshing and a welcome slap in the face to those who 
continue to perpetuate and/or unwittingly support the impending crash. While emphasizing 
the need to embrace all forms of resistance, large and small, Jensen is not shy in his argument 
against passive non-violence, stating, “love does not imply pacifism.” His basic question re¬ 
mains: if someone is killing those that you love, will you defend them. -J. Drummerman 

Seven Stories Press 


A Fictional History of the United States (with 
Huge Chunks Missing) 

Edited by T Cooper and Adam Mansbach 

Like any deprogrammed girl worth her salt, I love 
digging up obscure or forgotten bits of American his¬ 
tory, stuff that proves that those long-dead people in 
our dusty old textbooks were actually living, breath¬ 
ing, messy, sexual creatures with lives as freakish, 
and times as scary, as our own. Like Howard Zinn’s 
A People's History of the United States, a book the 
editors of this anthology cite as inspiration, A Fic¬ 
tional History of the United Sates (with Huge Chunks 
Missing) attempts to provide just those alternative 
histories-this time the ones that didn’t really hap¬ 
pen—and use them to shed light on the nature of the 
American experience. 

True to its title, there are huge chunks missing. 
In this case, about 200 years of history, a gap that, 
while acknowledged in the introduction, still creates 
a conceptual hiccup from which the book as a whole 
can’t really recover. The discontinuity keeps the sto¬ 
ries, no matter how strong some of them are, from 
truly hanging together. 

In addition, some of the stories are thin and 
self-conscious: they fit the theme but don’t enhance 
it. Felicia Luna Lemus’ “Five and Dime Valentine” 
has a number of twists of time, place, and identity 
at the opening, but ends with an uninspired narra¬ 
tive of a lesbian love affair during a sit-down strike 
in the 1930s. In “Apprehensions” Valerie Miner looks 
at the parallels between September 11-era profiling 
of Muslims and McCarthy-era red scares through a 
story that is well presented and politically relevant, 
but somehow stays very flat on the page. And the 
ending of the Vietnam-era coming of age story in 
Paul O’Malley’s "Resurrection Men” was so heavy- 
handed that I felt sad to have invested in the char¬ 
acters at all. 

However, some of the works really stand out. A 
hallucinogenic and brutal take on the typical pioneer 
story in Benjamin Weissman’s “West" is vivid and 
dirty and feels as if it should be true. “Dixie Belle: the 
Further Adventures of Huckleberry Finn” is close to 
Twain’s voice, and author Kate Bornstein adds amus¬ 
ing and sometimes-tender gender-bending twists 
that Twain might have included had he lived today. 
David Rees of "Get Your War On” provides a succinct 
and funny two-page comic that manages to spoof 


the economic disparity between blacks and whites 
in the 19 th century. 

Editor Adam Mansbach’s contribution, “A True 
and Faithful Account of Mr Ota Benga the Pygmy, 
written by M Berman, Zookeeper” is a clean character 
study set in 1905 that reveals much about America’s 
xenophobia, racism, and narrow-mindedness. Mans¬ 
bach endowed the story with language and concepts 
I’ve been thinking about all week. Tackling the Clin¬ 
ton era, Neal Pollack’s “The New Century” is a tight, 
true and cringe-inducing look at the politics of jour¬ 
nalism and celebrity, every inch the portrait of our 
nation on the eve of the 21 st century. 

Looking forward, “The Anodyne Dreams of Im¬ 
beciles” by Daniel Alarcon pushes the book into the 
not-so-distant future of 2011. In a near-parallel of 
recent history, the president is shot and wounded 
by a political contributor and colleague in a hunting 
accident. The resulting chaos feels like a trip into the 
banana republic into which America may be evolv¬ 
ing. In the dark night of my patriotic soul I wonder if 
our history, fictional and otherwise, has been leading 
us there all along.— Eiren Caffal 
Akashic Books 

Mystery of the Sardine 
By Stefan Themerson 

The late Stefan Themerson Cold War comedy antic 
(now thankfully back in print) is likely the only tale 
in the English language to involve murder by poo¬ 
dle-exploding poodle. Let’s back up a little bit. One 
day in the early 1980s, British poet Bernard St Austell 
collapses and dies of a heart attack while commuting 
on the train. His wife travels to London to put his of¬ 
fice in order and meets the writer mistress/secretary, 
Marjorie, at which point the women begin an affair, 
eventually relocating to the Majorca coast. There 
they are joined by academic Mr McPherson who is 
attempting to determine the color of the late poet’s 
eyes. Since neither woman can seem to remember, 
McPherson seeks out a St Austell expert, the Eng¬ 
lish philosopher/professor Tim Chesterton-Brown, 
also coincidentally spending some time in Majorca. 
(Mystery of the Sardine is riddled with melodramatic 
improbabilities that a lesser writer would fumble.) 
This is where the black poodle appears, appar¬ 
ently dropped at the Chesterton-Brown dock by an 
unmanned boat. The poodle proceeds to jog to the 
house, barking, before exploding, killing McPherson 






DVD 


Edited by Daniel Sinker 


Edited by Javier Ramirez 


and leaving Chesterton-Brown legless. 

And this is just the first few chapters. From here, 
Themerson introduces character after quirky charac¬ 
ter to the stage, including tragic lothario Captain Ca- 
sanova-Bridgewater, a Polish Minister of Impondera- 
bilia, a young boy who writes Eudid-bashing love 
letters, and a palmist who has lost her gift, building 
massive and arcane absurdities into his forking plot- 
lines. Readers hoping for a resolution to McPherson 
killing or any of the other dozen or so puzzles (such 
as: who is the crazy man searching for a sardine fac¬ 
tory on Majorca and is there a parallel Earth floating 
somewhere out there?) in this intricate and circuitous 
mystery will definitely feel cheated. Themerson in¬ 
terests don’t lie in the questions, but rather the ma¬ 
chine and philosophy of the questions themselves. 
As Chesterton-Brown’s wife Veronica asks him one 
night: why is there something rather than nothing? 
Ah, he says. That Heidegger. 

As with all great books, absurdist or not, Mys¬ 
tery of the Sordine is all about the writing, as when 
Chesterton-Brown reflects upon his lost legs. Funny, 
would he recognize them if the police did bring 
them? Did he remember what they were like exactly? 
He must have looked at them thousands of times in 
his bath, he must have looked at them when paring 
his toenails, but what were they like, actually? They 
were not too hairy, yes, but what else? Funny, he 
remembered his socks better than he remembered 
his legs. 

In one quick, subtly drawn moment, Themer¬ 
son (a Polish ex-pat who lived and worked in Great 
Britain) explores the notion of just how well we know 
ourselves, how little we actually notice. Not much, 
it turns out. But that’s why we have writers: to bear 
witness. -Jeb Allured 
Dalkey Archive Press 

AMERICA’S REPORT CARD 
by John McNally 

A novel set against the backdrop of America’s stan¬ 
dardized testing system sounds like the proverbial 
afternoon of watching paint dry. Number-two pencils 
and infinite rows of little oval circles are not typically 
the stuff of engaging narratives. But author John Mc¬ 
Nally proves otherwise with his third book (following 
2001’s Troublemakers and 2004’s near brilliant The 
Book of Ralph). While McNally utilizes the backdrop 
of the fucked-up national testing system as a vehi¬ 


cle for overt political satire and even more obvious 
Bush-bashing, it is his mastery of the marginalized, 
the odd, the simultaneously sad and funny charac¬ 
ters who populate his world, that makes his fiction 
so darn magisterial. 

America’s Report Card tracks two simultane¬ 
ous storylines until they converge. Plot one follows 
23-year-old Charlie Wolf, fresh out of graduate 
film school in Iowa City. Charlie, along with his sex- 
charged girlfriend Petra Petrovich land what they 
think will be a no-brainer summer job scoring na¬ 
tional standardized tests. In the process of all this 
inane, inaccurate, blurry-eyed drudgery, Charlie 
comes across an essay written by a disaffected 17- 
year-old named Jainey O’Sullivan from the blue-col¬ 
lar hamlet of Burbank, Illinois. 

Enter plot two: O’Sullivan is a purple-haired, 
pimple-faced punk with a sexual vitae of someone 
twice her age. She takes her high school’s standard¬ 
ized test and ends up writing a paranoid polemic 
about how the government killed her favorite art 
teacher for her anti-Bush opinions. Back in Iowa, 
when Charlie Wolf runs across the essay, he views it 
as plaintive plea for help. After his girlfriend leaves 
him for a man in Chicago, Wolf decides to leave the 
cornfields for the Windy City and to track down Jainey 
O’Sullivan. It doesn’t take long before the fateful en¬ 
counter and the two form an odd partnership. Along 
the way, Jainey’s fears of big brother are only rein¬ 
forced when she discovers that there is, indeed, a 
deep, dark government conspiracy behind the stan¬ 
dardized testing system. 

McNally’s conspiratorial plot is contrived, but 
this is often the nature of the political satire—believ- 
ability is not always the point. Ironically, America’s 
Report Card works best when McNally is less inter¬ 
ested in political commentary and more focused on 
his cast of quirky characters (and some of the minor 
characters in Report Card are the most intriguing). 
The author has a sharp eye for people who are at 
once hilarious and tragic and while John McNally’s 
words and cultural commentary can have a sharp, 
cynical snarl, he can just as easily show a soft, sen¬ 
sitive side that portends many more great novels to 
come. - Sam Weller 

Free Press 


We Jam Econo - The Story of the Minutemen 
Directed by Tim Irwin 

The Minutemen from San Pedro, Cali¬ 
fornia had an immense influence on 
punk—musically, ethically, and emotion¬ 
ally—and are arguably one of the most 
important punk bands, period. Making 
a documentary about a band that means 
so much to so many was likely a huge 
undertaking as well as an immense risk. Director Tim Irwin took it 
on and hit a home run. We Jam Econo manages to capture not only 
the music and history of the band, but the spirit and friendship 
that drove it, as well as the impact they had, and continue to have, 
on so many people. This is no small feat. Appropriately, the movie, 
much like the Minutemen were, is quite straightforward. It’s a mix 
of interviews and archival footage that tells the story of the band 
through their own words and performances peppered with stories 
from friends and fans. Dez Cadena, Chuck Dukowski, Kira Roessler, 
and Henry Rollins from Black Flag all chime in, as do John Doe (X), 
J Mascis (Dinosaur Jr.), Thurston Moore (Sonic Youth), Milo Aucker- 
man (Descendents), and Jello Biafra (Dead Kennedys). Everyone 
has a Minutemen story, and it’s great to have them collected 
here. The real treats though are the new interviews with George 
Hurley and Mike Watt, the two surviving members of the band. 
Watt clearly wants to make this about guitarist D Boon, whose life 
was tragically cut short in a car accident in 1985. His love for his 
bandmate is evident, and it quickly becomes clear that it was this 
friendship that defined and motivated the band. The camaraderie 
is no more apparent than in the concert videos presented in the 
doc. As someone a bit too young to have seen these guys play, see¬ 
ing the concert footage was really incredible. The Minutemen were 
a live band through and through, and one look at them playing live 
makes immediate sense of why so many people adore them. The 
shows were where the band really shined, and Tim Irwin found 
videos of some absolutely incredible concerts. Seeing D Boon jump 
around while playing these insane guitar parts, and witnessing the 
intense chemistry these guys had on stage offers an instant under¬ 
standing of everything this band stood for. I couldn’t have asked 
for more from this film, but the two-disc package puts everything 
on the table. Three Minutemen music videos are included. They 
aren’t great, but they are great fun to see. An interview with the 
band excerpted in the film is included in its entirety, as are two full 
concerts and a jawdropping acoustic performance from a cable ac¬ 
cess show. Whether you are a longtime fan, a new devotee, or just 
curious, I would consider We Jam Econo to be required viewing. It 
is fantastic to see this great band get their due in such a loving and 
thorough way. I can’t imagine you will get through this without a 
smile on your face and a tear in your eye. I didn’t -Joe Beres 

http://www.plexifilm.com 






COM CS 


Dan and Larry in “Don’t Do That!” 

Months ago, my friend Brandon loaned me Dan and Larry in 
“Don’t Do That,” and since I have yet to return it, I might as well 
write it up, no? Well, I suppose you could call Dan (a 12-year- 
old duck) and Larry (a 28-year-old, er, something) friends, but 
more accurately, they are just a pair that has chosen to pass time 
together. Rumored to be somewhat autobiographical, David Charles Cooper’s book presents 
a sweaty, oozing, stained portrait of what Patrick McEown’s introduction calls “a particularly 
bleak chapter of adolescence.” 

Throughout the book Dan is faced with the unseemly and convulsive aspects of sexual 
awakening and self-discovery, and he comes to know the disappointing brokenness of the 
adult world. The conclusion—where Dan actually sees the perversions and disturbed be¬ 
havioral inclinations in Larry’s slimy brain matter-is perfect. Cooper nails the confusion Dan 
faces as he looks to the physical world for help in understanding his new and changing ideas 
of himself and others. Impressively imaginative and at times even humorous, this comic is 
nevertheless quite an uncomfortable read. Still, it’s a story that may strike familiar-or at least 
resonant-chords... even if you’ve never had a friend as icky as Larry. (CB) 

$9.95, Fantagraphics Books, www.fantagraphics.com, ISBN 1-560974-35-8 



716: A Tale of Urban(e) Living, Vol. 1, Episodes 
1-16 

A collection culled from Marianne Petit’s autobio¬ 
graphical webcomic series, 716 is a collection of short 
stories revolving around the rent-controlled apart¬ 
ment building she occupies. At first,.the writing 
seemed self-indulgent—and handicapped by awk¬ 
ward, computerized artwork-but by the end it had 
all become completely charming, and I couldn’t stop 
reading. Petit’s sincere appreciation for the people 
and stories around her turns despair over her failed 
marriage into the launching pad for a whole new 
world of fascinating neighbors, eventful suppers, 
and entertaining doormen. (CD) 

$3, MR Petit, www.716comic.com, Marianne@mrpetit.com 

716: A Tale of Urban(e) Living, Vol. 2, Episodes 
17-31 

I dreaded reading this comic because of its terrible 
cover art, mitten-handed characters, and flat, badly 
computer-generated drawings. However, I was 
pleasantly surprised and drawn in by the engaging 
writing, even if it was a struggle to read the all-caps 
text. 716 refers to the author’s New York apartment 
building and features touching and charming an¬ 
ecdotes about city life, neighborhood dogs, and 
encounters with famous people. Unlike many writ¬ 
ers, Petit doesn’t shy away from exposing her vul¬ 
nerabilities, which makes for fascinating glimpses 
into a real life full of mundane joys and minor melt¬ 


downs. This comic isn’t pretty to look at, but it’s a 
great read.(L6) 

$3, MR Petit, www.716comic.com, Marianne@mrpetit.com 

The Alberic Heresies #1 

Alberic, an eternally youthful Medieval knight, has 
survived the centuries and is sought by an earnest 
researcher who’s one of the few civilians aware of his 
supernatural stature. But their meeting is cut short 
when a hit squad of government agents attempts 
an ill-fated takedown. In the midst of this action se¬ 
quence, a brief flashback explains the origin of 
Alberic’s powers. Though The Alberic Heresies is 
impressively polished and well rendered for an in¬ 
dependently produced comic, the inaugural issue 
seems like only a slightly unconventional take on 
typical superhero fare. In other words, this is essen¬ 
tially an indie production of what could, with a little 
tweaking, be a mainstream comic Marvel or DC would 
be happy to publish. (AC) 

$2.95, Grant Jeffrey Barrus and Jacob Warrenfeltz, www.alb- 
ericheresies.com 

Alice in New York #3 

This self-published comic tells the story of the most 
magical kind of date. Henry Chamberlain’s loose 
line drawings convey this perfectly, but, as if over¬ 
come with first-date jitters, his pacing is rushed to 
the point of being totally confusing and all over the 
place. Wait, what just happened between his date 
and those young thugs on the street? Why is she mad 


at that elderly psychic? And why the hell does he 
keep calling her “Angie” when the title and foreword 
so clearly identify her as “Alice”? Each frame jumps 
from one giddy moment to the next, leaving a lot of 
unanswered questions and the sense that the pro¬ 
tagonist/author/reader might be rushing headlong 
into something very complicated. (CD) 

$3. Henry Chamberlain, Self-published, www.aliceinnewyork.com 

Angry Youth Comix Vol. 2, #11 

Those looking to be offended at the slightest pre¬ 
text should steer clear of Angry Youth Comix, unless 
they take secret pleasure in experiencing constant 
umbrage. Ryan consistently strives to test the outer 
bounds of tastelessness in the crudely rendered 
comics equivalent of the classic vaudeville joke The 
Aristocrats. Among assorted moments of outra¬ 
geousness, this issue finds Loady McGee fantasizing 
about a three-way with anthropomorphic bottles 
of mustard and A-1 Steak Sauce. Later, the ever en¬ 
terprising McGee invents a suit made out of human 
asses that, when connected to a nuclear power 
source, can fart Boston’s “More Than A Feeling.” My 
favorite moment occurs as Sinus O’Gynus, Loady’s 
long-suffering companion, is startled by tiny glow¬ 
ing orbs peering out from the darkness in the nearby 
bushes. McGee, however, has clearly seen it all, and 
as he calmly parts the bushes to reveal the backsides 
of two rats, he chides O’Gynus for his reaction: “Aw 
relax, you baby! See! It’s not a monster! It’s just two 
shiny rat assholes!” (AC) 

$3.50, Johnny Ryan, Fantagraphics Books, www.fantagraph- 
ics.com 

Another Bum Kick #1 

This adorable mini (bound with a rubber band, 
even!) concerns a group of friends valiantly fighting 
the good fight of art. Like Spice Girls, Voltron Lions, 
or Ninja Turtles, each has unique talents: Doug’s a 
novelist, Kat handles poetry, painting’s Gibbard’s 
territory, etc. Kat-like Sporty, Blue Lion, and Mi¬ 
chelangelo before her-is the most interesting of 
the bunch. Dunno that the story’s going anywhere 
remarkable, but Webb’s cuddly universe is quite in¬ 
viting, and certainly worth the little time required to 
dive into it. (CB) 

Todd Webb, www.toddbot.com 

Asiaddict 

Early on in this book, I was reminded of those old 
Ripley’s Believe It or Not strips, except that the work 
contained within Asidddict is possibly even more 
removed from its source. Mats!? chronicles his trip 
through Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos by mostly fo¬ 
cusing on the strange and the bloody. You never get 
a real sense of the day-to-day lives of the people, es¬ 


pecially in the case of Cambodia, where Mats!? seems 
to focus almost completely on the history of the Pol 
Pot regime. In fact, you hardly even get a sense that 
he was there, much less that he might have actually 
enjoyed his trip. The art of Asidddict is beautiful, but 
the writing has an uneven tone and voiceless qual¬ 
ity. Meanwhile, the humor is relegated to one-liners 
reminiscent of ‘50s B-movie posters. As a travelogue 
or history lesson, Asidddict fails, since one could eas¬ 
ily find far more personal and enlightening examples 
of both. (HD) 

$15, Mats!?, Sparkplug Comic Books, www.sparkplugbooks. 
com, 0-9742715-3-8 

The Assassin and the Whiner #16 

Carrie McNinch’s minicomic chronicles her daily 
struggles with drinking, anxiety, and depression. It 
also deals with her difficulties making the comic it¬ 
self, compounded by exceedingly low self-esteem. 
Here the creative process seems to serve a thera¬ 
peutic purpose, which isn’t to say it has nothing to 
offer the reader. McNinch hits some humorous high 
notes (like her TiVo cleanup), even if they’re of the 
self-deprecating variety, and she attempts a notable 
range of drawing styles. But ultimately, the bulk of 
the comic rigorously sticks to an ‘l-so-suck-at-com- 
ics-and-l-want-to-drink’ formula, and the near-ex- 
hibitionist cataloging of her self-doubt can get a bit 
tedious. Tedious, but also sad. I can’t shake the glar¬ 
ing lack of guest characters in a daily diary comic, and 
I can’t get over the fact that, more often than not, Mc¬ 
Ninch sums up a whole day by recounting thoughts 
of insecurity, fear, and hopelessness. I only hope that 
making this comic-or someth/ng—has brought Mc¬ 
Ninch to a brighter time in her life, because this, for 
all its awkwardness, is a chilling portrait of desperate 
loneliness and spiraling misery. (CB) 

$2, Carrie McNinch, P0 Box 49403, Los Angeles, CA 90049, 
cmcninch@gmail.com 

Babel #2 

The second issue in David B’s series about illness, 
politics, and family history, this comic examines the 
concept of war, which ultimately becomes a meta¬ 
phor for his brother’s battle with epilepsy. David B is a 
master of layered narratives and graphic style, which 
he uses to link Papuan tribal ritual, invisible illness, 
and the legacy of war spanning seven generations of 
B family history. Unlike the debut issue, this second 
episode is obviously part of a larger sequence, built 
on the groundwork of the first issue and ending with 
a “to be continued” that promises plenty more in- 
depth amazingness to come. (CD) 

$7.95, David B, Fantagraphics Books, www.fantagraphics.com, 
ISBN: 1-56097-809-1 
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A bout our reviews: We review independently produced comics. It’s true. We do it for the love of reading them and for the love of writing about them. We don’t care whether or not you buy them based on our reviews, but 
we will make every effort to give you what information we can about the comics we review that are available for sale. We review comics that are put out by the small publishing houses, comics that are put out by small art 
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Casual Poet: The Cartoon Journals of Todd Webb 

This cartooned diary is completely uneventful but 
strangely captivating because of its quirky little Pea- 
nuts-inspired drawings and random observations. 
Webb’s writing is earnest and self-conscious. He may 
lead an incredibly boring life, but I suspect that he just 
leaves out all the good stuff, as alluded to by a break 
in the journaling that picks up again following heart¬ 
break. A little more honesty in these cartooned jour¬ 
nals would make them a lot more interesting. (LG) 

$12.95, Todd Webb, www.toddbot.com 

Chewing Gum in Church 

The children in Steven Weissman’s Chewing Gum in 
Church are just your average elementary schoolers: 
they pick on each other; they poke at insects; they go 
whaling with their parents; they’re actually vampires; 
they have heads that are half the size of their bodies 
...!! OK, so maybe the charmingly chubby cast devi¬ 
ates a bit from the norm. Exhibit A: the Pullapart Boy, 
whose leg magically reattaches itself after a roller 
skating accident. Exhibit B: Kid Medusa (AKA “Cute 
Boots”) who gets bitten by a black widow spider caus¬ 
ing her body to swell to epic proportions and her mind 
to trail off on a hallucinatory flying pony ride. Other 
characters—“Sweet” Chubby Cheeks, Dead Boy, X-Ray 
Spence, Elzie Crisler, and Li’l Bloody-round out the 
cutely odd bunch. Weissman’s idiosyncratic humor 
isn’t for everyone, but the brightly colorful panels are 
eye-catching, and how could you not love kids with 
such ridiculously round heads?! (LP) 

$14.95, Steven Weissman, Fantagraphics, www.fantagraphics. 
com, 1-56097-736-1 

Coffee and Donuts 

There are quandaries involved in reading this title. 
Is it appropriate to teach children that down-and- 
out kitties can and should get away with framing 
the gangsta kitties and work for the patrician older 
brother kitty? And, are indie rock stars the best peo¬ 
ple to blurb your comic if it’s about cats, coffee, do¬ 
nuts, and trouble? In other words, Coffee and Donuts 
is a classic tale of the down-and-out with a happy 
ending, costs about the same as a summer block¬ 
buster, and lasts a lot longer around the house, since 
it’s professionally bound and can be left out on the 
coffee table in mixed company. Besides, if you never 
imagined a city of bipedal cats living like humans- 
homeless cats living in a dumpster who call other 
cats “old bums,” steal from armored-car-driving cats 
and utter lines like “We’ve got a tail!” in kinda total 
seriousness-perhaps you should open your mind 
with this easy-to-read story. (DA) 

$10, Max Estes, Top Shelf Productions, www.topshelfcomix.com, 
www.maxestes.com 


A Day Today 

The mysterious Bonnie isn’t so mysterious: she’s a 
20-something (let’s guess 23 year-old) woman who 
spent last year knitting, keeping house, reading com¬ 
ics, taking fancy Polaroids, watching and pondering 
Six Feet Under and the Hurricane Katrina aftermath, 
and occasionally drawing moments of—well, piercing 
beauty would really be overstating it. Still, there are 
moments in A Day Today where-in her depiction of 
daily life (each page a day, each day a few sketches), 
in between the drawings of her shoes (“mary janes 
boots strappy shoes the cute shoes I heart you all!”) 
and ponderings on human nature and fights with her 
boyfriend-she suddenly breaks through with a nice¬ 
ly penned self-portrait as an ink-spewing octopus or 
some funny drawings of talking animals. These are 
the most promising moments of the comic. Overall, 
A Day Today is an honest little book, and whatever 
her motives, Bonnie provides readers with a candid, 
momentary glimpse into her life. (DA) 

[No price given], Bonnie, cookiebonster(a)mac.com 

Every Girl is the End of the World for Me 

This comic chronicles the “mostly true story” of a 
couple of weeks one winter when the narrator/au¬ 
thor kisses one girl and pines over others in a series 
of events that seem to be building to a climax (no 
pun intended) but ultimately lead only to the real¬ 
ization that he’s obsessed with girls. Jeffrey Brown’s 
drawings are incredibly detailed and full of emotion, 
which adds to this fascinating glimpse of male’s 
vulnerability in relationships. Overall, Every Girl has 
charm but lacks resolution. (LG) 

$8, Jeffrey Brown, Top Shelf Productions, PO Box 1282, 
Marietta GA 30061-1282, wwwtopshelfcomix.com, 
jeffreybrownrq@hotmail.com 

Friends #2, #3 

Best friends Jack and Jack are convinced they have 
things figured out. Only a trip to Vegas separates 
them from a clean break from their troubles. Slowly, 
one of the Jacks begins to suspect that, when teamed 
up, they’re full of shit. I couldn’t get into these char¬ 
acters and felt that Friends depended too much on its 
drug-addled hipster setting to prop up the story. The 
“Some Girls” bonus at the end of #2 packs a lot more 
fun. Enumerating author Vigneault’s recent crushes, 
it’s nothing revolutionary, but struck me as a much 
more genuine depiction of a scene. (CB) 

$3, $4, Francois Vigneault, Family Style, 2802 21st St, San Fran¬ 
cisco, CA 94110, www.family-style.com 

Get A Life 

I was determined, at first, to remain immune to the 
charms of French cartooning duo Dupuy and Berbe- 
rian’s Mr Jean, the most popular character result¬ 


ing from their decades-long partnership. Jean, the 
20-something character in this collection of com¬ 
ics, is a moderately famous novelist whose bouts 
of womanizing are punctuated by irritating friends, 
an intrusive concierge (the French equivalent of a 
superintendent), and the occasional stomach ail¬ 
ment from a bad anchovy pizza. Each comic may 
be steeped in the sort of light cosmopolitan humor 
characteristic of a New Yorker cartoon (indeed, Du¬ 
puy and Berberian’s illustrations have appeared in 
the New Yorker ), but there’s a real pathos that oc¬ 
casionally peeks through these breezy narratives. 
For instance, in one story, Jean takes in a friend 
experiencing marital difficulties, and in tolerating 
his presence, comes to the bittersweet realization 
that the only thing still binding them together as 
friends are their shared memories from 20 years 
ago. Despite that our favorite comics 20-something 
is still Peter Bagge’s disheveled and curmudgeonly 
Buddy Bradley, we nevertheless found ourselves 
engrossed by Jean’s somewhat more wholesome 
adventures. (AC) 

$19.95, Philippe Dupuy & Charles Berberian, Drawn & Quarterly, 
www.drawnandquarterly.com, ISBN 1-896597-79-3 

Grenuord #2 

Halfway through Grenuord, the author tries to ex¬ 
plain the comic by having one of the characters find 
a strange rock and say, “It’s beautiful but I don’t un¬ 
derstand what it is.” And yep, you can expect more 
ham-fisted, “subtle” moments like these throughout 
the rest of this surreal book. While the art is nice, the 
prose falls disappointingly flat. Think: the under¬ 
world moments in Beetlejuice but with none of the 
humor or creativity. (HD) 

$4.95, F. Ghermandi, Fantagraphics, www.fantagraphics.com 

Insomnia #2 

Broersma’s surreal narrative about an elderly man’s 
rekindled obsession with a burlesque dancer from his 
youth was enjoyable, but I’m not entirely sure that 
such a trifle deserves the large-format pretense (and 
expense). Still, Broersma has a great eye for detail 
and manages to create a fully realized and sympa¬ 
thetic character with only the most sparing use of 
dialogue in the first nine pages. My favorite panel ac¬ 
tually occurs on the second page when the old man 
pauses to sniff the fish food (“FinWell”) before feed¬ 
ing his pet fish, Brutus. A story within a story is set 
up when Broersma follows the woman responsible 
for the old man’s reverie through the remainder of 
her day before finally returning to the old man sitting 
alone on a park bench as it snows. (AC) 

$7.95, Matt Broersma, Fantagraphics Books & Coconino Press, 
www.fantagraphics.com, ISBN 1-56097-810-4 


Love & Rockets Vol. 2 #16 

Oh Hopey, if only you were a real person and into 
guys... sigh! And so continues the parade of human¬ 
ity that is Love & Rockets. It never ceases to amaze me 
how the Hernandez brood can make readers totally 
relate to their characters with just one panel. Like 
when Ray chastises himself for having masturbated 
earlier in the day, not knowing that he’d be having 
sex later. It’s situations like this that just hook a guy 
in. In this issue, Ray reconciles with Maggie (sorta), 
and Hopey loses yet another lover. (HD) 

$4.50, Hernandez Brothers, Fantagraphics, www.fantagraph- 
ics.com 

Lumakick #2 

If artist Richard Hahn decided to teach a class about 
the use of negative space in comics, his work Luma¬ 
kick could serve as the primary text. Issue #2 in the 
series, which follows the dream-like wanderings of a 
solitary, bowler hat-wearing Professor Lee, contains 
all sorts of weighted emptiness: night sky, aban¬ 
doned room, vacant field. The effect is underscored 
by juxtapositions such as black/white, movement/ 
stagnancy, and urban cityscape/rural landscape. This 
sounds like it could become predictable, but by em¬ 
ploying dense linework and spare text (“He’s staring 
at the sun.” / “He’s seeing stars.” / “He forgot what 
he was going to do.”), Hahn manages to propel the 
stories interestingly. In addition to the somber Pro¬ 
fessor Lee episodes, Lumakick contains a technical 
primer, “Notes Toward a Comic,” and a mildly amus¬ 
ing two-dudes-sitting-at-a-bar-talking-about-girls 
panel titled “Clemenza and Tessio.” (LP) 

$5.95, Richard Hahn, PO Box 230621, Ansonia Station, New York, 
NY, 10023, rich@lumakick.com, www.lumakick.com 

Manchild 2: The Second Coming 

Every local punk scene has someone who has stuck 
around for a while. For Raleigh, NC, Brian Walsby 
was That Guy, and his scene credentials certainly 
prove it. Starting with a drumming stint for Scared 
Straight in California, he was convinced by Cor¬ 
rosion of Conformity to uproot to North Carolina, 
where he quickly ingrained himself in the heralded 
local music scene. In bands like WWAX (with a pre- 
Superchunk Mac McCaughan), Shiny Beast, Polvo, 
and Patty Duke Syndrome (members who’ve gone 
on to Trucker, the Cherry Valence, Whiskeytown, 
and that Ryan Adams guy), he’s solidified himself 
as a long-standing scene player. His other passion 
is cartooning, a career started in 1983. His artwork 
has appeared in publications such as MRR, Flipside, 
Suburban Voice, Chunklet, and Left of the Dial, not to 
mention on album covers for the Melvins and Seven 
Seconds. These comics are from a man entrenched 
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in the ‘80s punk scene who 1) didn’t outgrow punk 
after knocking up Julie Richman from the Valley and 
2) is still alive to tell about it. Most of all, as much as 
one can cut into Walsby’s jaded “been there, done 
that... a dozen times” demeanor with a spoon, he 
still remains relevant. And respected enough to be 
very unapologetic. Walsby skewers everything in 
the punk microcosm with satire (“Singer-Songwriter 
Straight Edge Hardcore”) to straight-up disses 
(“Most Metal Still Sucks!”). When he’s not sniping 
hipsters, Brian tells of his music past, articulating, 
in intimate detail, the ‘80s punk climate and high¬ 
lighting pinnacle bands (Bl’ast, Negative Approach, 
Mystic Records, to name a few). On occasion, Walsby 
offers introspective insight from the toils of his per¬ 
sonal life, rounding out this collection with a bit of 
hardened heart. This second volume offers mate¬ 
rial rich with embittered soul and seasoned insight 
that’s essential for any punk collection. (VC) 

Bifocal Media, www.bifocalmedia.com,www.brianwalsby.com 

Maybe Later 

This popular French comics creator duo is only now 
enjoying their first translations into English. This 
particular book is kind of a behind-the-scenes story 
on the creation and publication of their popular 
M onsieurJean series. This involves colorist changes, 
creative differences, and financial hiccups, but dwells 
more heavily on the various personal matters that 
occupied the minds of artists Dupuy and Berberian, 
and which subsequently fueled their fictional charac¬ 
ter’s fantastical exploits. The two take turns offering 
up chunks of their respective lives, which range from 
concerns about overzealous CD consumption to re¬ 
lationship woes to concerns about the navel-gazing 
aspects of journaling to finding a hair stylist. In other 
words, Maybe Later is a comedy of the self-conscious. 
It’s also exceptionally personable, as well as funny. 
Not only will I be pushing this on friends, but I’ll also 
be picking up those newly translated Monsieur Jean 
comics. (CB) 

$16.95, Philippe Dupuy and Charles Berberian, Drawn & Quar¬ 
terly, www.drawnandquarterly.com, ISBN 1-896597-21-1 

Mendacity 

Subtitled “One Woman’s Struggle,” this comic follows 
the sordid tale of a bright and headstrong young 
woman trying to escape poverty, abuse, and political 
oppression in Chisinau, Moldova. Thanks to the won¬ 
ders of human trafficking, she finds herself working a 
Tel Aviv brothel in no time, where she finds love with 
an equally intellectual (and married) customer. Men¬ 
dacity presents the plight of a young sex worker with 
respect and gritty realism. Its tone is unsettling, sug¬ 
gesting that under circumstances like these, the best 
a girl can do is make the most of it. (CD) 

$4, Tamara Faith Berger (words), Sophie Cossette (drawings), 
Kiss Machine, www.kissmachine.org/mendacity 

Mine Tonight 

I hoped that the conspiracy at the heart of this graph¬ 


ic novel might be a slightly more humorous version 
of such dark and twisted 70s paranoid film classics as 
the Parallax View. Instead, the main character finds 
himself assisting a George Soros stand-in in a plot to 
funnel money to John Kerry’s presidential campaign 
through various political activist groups. Mine Tonight 
begins promisingly enough, with the main character 
revealing the origin of his paranoia and subsequent 
political awakening. There’s plenty of pseudo-noir 
atmosphere, and the rushed, crude renderings serve 
to increase the pace of the narrative. This confused 
and jumbled narrative concludes with a romance 
that would have made the whole story vastly more 
appealing had it been somehow introduced into the 
plot at an earlier juncture. (AC) 

$10, Trevor Alixopolous, Sparkplug Comic Books, www.spark- 
plugcomicbooks.com, ISBN 0-9742715-4-3 

Northwest Passage: Two-Fisted Historical 
Adventure 

Northwest Passage, a historical fiction comic about 
early American settlers and Native folks, features 
well-rounded characters and an engaging storyline. 
The comic is written as adeptly as it is drawn, with 
interesting changes in point of view, culminating in 
a diffhanger ending that demands getting the next 
book.(LG) 

$5.95, Scott Chantler, Oni Press, 1305 SE Martin Luther King Jr. 
Blvd. Suite A, Portland OR 97214, www.onipress.com, www. 
scottchantler.com 

Ochre Ellipse #1 

This stylishly penciled minicomic collects elliptical 
vignettes all dealing in some way with dispropor¬ 
tionate sizing. Whether the characters unexpectedly 
grow, shrink, flee from giants, or discuss lands of 
tiny horses, a dreamy haze permeates throughout. 
Once you put down Ochre Ellipse, it’s tough to make 
heads or tails of what has taken place. But no point 
getting hung up on that; you’ll miss the curious in¬ 
terplay of a haunting grogginess and a playful lack 
of seriousness. (CB) 

Jonas Madden-Connor, Family Style, 2802 21st St, San Francisco, 
CA 94110, www.family-style.com 

Party at Horror Beach 

Someday, it might turn out that you’ll accidentally 
make out with someone you slept with before. 
Maybe the person is now engaged to someone 
he/she cheated on with you. But how often does a 
story about wearing a big ugly box as a Halloween 
costume turn into sleeping in a closet to hide from 
the old fling, and just how often is that drawn into 
a charming comic? More charming is the four-page 
tale-told by Colleen AF Venable and drawn by Enri¬ 
co—of an unnamed woman who learns the hard way 
that her childhood dentist was, shall we say, delin¬ 
quent in his cavity-vanquishing duties. At times the 
art and dialogue of Party at Horror Beach are jar¬ 
ringly straight out of South Park (“What the hell are 
you asking me for, Kyle?” questions a round-headed 
girl in a pirate shirt and eyepatch), but that can be 


expected of a “highlights of a hipster life” comic in 
the post-South Park era. (DA) 

[No price given], Robin Enrico, www.robinenrico.com 

The Preposterous Voyages of IronHide Tom 

A cousin to Pirates of the Caribbean without the spe¬ 
cial effects or eye makeup, this simple but imagina¬ 
tive comic features IronHide Tom, a stick-figure pirate 
with relentlessly bad luck and a hilariously not-raun- 
chy vocabulary. These Preposterous Voyages are an 
enjoyable trip. (LG) 

Free, Joel Priddy, AdHouse Books, 1224 Greycourt Ave., Rich¬ 
mond VA 23227-4042, www.adhousebooks.com 

Shuteye #2: The Liar 

At first read, The Liar is an all-American fable of the 
stranger in town, escaping the circumstances of 
his past and falsifying just enough of a past to stay 
within the good graces of the man pouring the whis¬ 
key at the bar. The stranger brings trouble and hides 
the truth, making it unclear to the reader what’s a lie 
and what’s a memory and what the narrator himself 
believes. Like other American tales, this brown paper 
comic contains twists and turns. You might need to 
pick up Shuteye more than once before the subter¬ 
fuge comes to light. (DA) 

$3, Sarah Becan, Story by David Becan, www.jakze.com, www. 
shortpantspress.com 

Skeightfast Dyephun 

On the cover of Skeightfast Dyephun, you’ll see 
the warning “not for kids,” but I can’t imagine any 
other group of people enjoying this. The comic is 
meant to be this crazy story full of magical skate¬ 
boards and ninjas, but it takes itself way too seri¬ 
ously (for Christ’s sake, the author quotes himself 
on the inside cover!) If Giannini had spent more 
time developing the humor and less time poorly 
depicting all sorts of ultra violent acts, this might 
have been a fun read. (HD) 

[No price given], Victor Giannini, Self-published, victor. 
giannini@gmail.com 

Tales to Demolish #3 

Homages to trashy old sci-fi, in all its forms, don’t 
get much better than this. Inventive, beautiful, and 
above all funny, Tales to Demolish will entertain any¬ 
body who still thinks of Steve Ditko as The Man. The 
highlight is the first story, which does a better job 
satirizing the genre in a handful of pages then most 
books do in their entirety. The art itself reminds me 
of Kirby, not so much in the actual look of it, but in its 
dynamism and refined yet naive style. Tales is a quick 
read, but it’s well worth the money. I totally have to 
get the rest of these now. (HD) 

$5, Eric Haven, Sparkplug Comic Books, www.sparkplug- 
books.com 

To the Mouth of the Source 

It would be difficult to review Grant Reynolds’ To the 
Mouth of the Source without harping a bit on its con¬ 
cept: “comic vignettes based on the lyrics of Joanna 
Newsom.” Sure, the music of this modern-day wood- 
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land sprite (who seems to pluck her words from the 
more obscure corners of the OED) might inspire truly 
imaginative visual art, but there’s also the possibil¬ 
ity that an ekphrastic comic-crammed with clams, 
crabs, cockles, and cowries-might be somewhat of 
a visual train wreck. Fortunately, Reynolds opts for 
a simple approach, drawing mythical creatures in 
black ink against stark backgrounds. He uses very 
few words, masterfully weaving together recurrent 
Newsom motifs: bones, white coats, water, gnawing, 
night. When strung together this way-and when ac¬ 
companying Reynolds’ expressive images-the lyrics 
take on new meaning, while still adhering, remark¬ 
ably, to the overall mood of Newsom’s songs. Indeed, 
this book is right on. (LP) 

$5, Grant Reynolds, Short Pants Press, www.shortpantspress. 
com, www.grantreynolds.net, 

Valentine (A Cautionary Tale) 

Valentine, a five-minute read, is a gem with a rub¬ 
ber-band binding. The palm-sized comic juxtaposes 
hilariously dark little episodes with deceptively 
cutesy drawings. Valentine would make a great gift 
for a cynical friend who has recently gotten his or her 
heart stomped on. (LG) 

$8, Todd Webb, www.toddbot.com 

Wish You Were Here #2: They Found The Car 

The first thing that must be mentioned about 
Wish You Were Here it 2 : They Found The Car is its 
striking illustration, with gray ink washed across 
each large page like watercolor. In particular, two 
full-page pictures are desolate, monochrome de¬ 
scendants of JMW Turner: the ominous hugeness 
of the sky reducing the occupants of the earth 
below to inconsequential drips of ink-an idea 
that relates handily the thematic content. A stark, 
subdued post-noir crime story, the action here is 
threaded by debates over sin and redemption. The 
discussions themselves struck me as a bit two-di¬ 
mensional, but simply evoking questions of faith 
brought a welcome gravity to the proceedings 
(even if it’s hardly a new approach in this sort of 
genre material.) A sense of prolonged unease adds 
further weight to the story’s events. Hemingway’s 
“The Killers” is a useful point of reference. As in 
that story, there’s never any question that bad 
shit’ll go down. What isn’t clear is why, and what 
most concerns us is when. Dancing all over these 
uncertainties is the intrusive voice of a narra¬ 
tor, who interrupts regularly to describe what’s 
happening but-for whatever reason-withholds 
crucial information and, curiously, even calls at¬ 
tention to the withholding. It’s a nice touch that 
distinguishes Wish You Were Here #2 in a crowded 
genre, adding character to a story whose actual 
events aren’t especially notable. (CB) 

$7.95, Gipi, Fantagraphics Books, www.fantagraphics.com, ISBN 
1-56097-801-5 
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Henparty #1 

Ariel Bordeaux may be best known these days for Raisin Pie, 
her comics collaboration with husband Rick Altergott, but 
she somehow found the time to throw together this sweetly 
confessional little zine. Bordeaux uses the pages of Henpsrty 
to summarize the past 10 years of her life-from time-shar¬ 
ing a Seattle house with a “manic-depressive girl and guy 
named Nick who owned a rifle and padlocked his door” to the 
events that led her to meet her husband. But this zine is not 
so much a series of episodes as it is a chronicle of her intellectual development, particularly as 
it concerns her modes of expression and her sense of humor. Perhaps most interesting is her 
exploration of a burgeoning spirituality and interest in Christianity. It’s even more fascinating 
to consider the episode that sparked this new church-going phase: back when she first began 
dating Altergott, she discovered a Bible on his nightstand and, in a subsequent conversation 
with him, came to the realization that he was a devout Catholic. Of course, this revelation is 
even more surprising when considering, as Bordeaux notes, that Altergott is the creator of 
Doofus, a comic that has depicted its eternally stunted characters Doofus and Henry Hotckiss 
gleefully sniffing little girls’ bicycle seats, among other hilariously pervy adventures. In ad¬ 
dition to the written content, a short two-page comic pokes fun at all of the hidden consider¬ 
ations that occur during an otherwise simple lunch between friends. (AC) 

$3, Ariel Bordeaux, ariel@henpartycomics.com 



Glossolalia #8 

When living in Bellingham, Washington, I liked to spend rainy afternoons at a certain bookstore, 
perusing the current events section, the pretty oversized art books, and the modest selection of 
zines. The term “zine,” in this case, referred mostly to chapbooks and literary journals penned 
in MFA workshops or by aging peace activists-cum-poets from the San Juan Islands. Perhaps 
that’s why I so distinctly remember Glossolalia, a well-written, endearingly illustrated, honest- 
to-goodness zine that stood out on a shelf crowded with anarchist tomes and amateurish haiku. 
And perhaps that’s why this publication-tracking the adventures and observations of Portland’s 
Sarah Contrary-continues to stand out in my mind as a smartly crafted zine par excellence. 
Although I no longer live in the Pacific Northwest, Glossolalid #8 (a very Northwestern-feeling 
zine) still meets that rainy-afternoon need for thoughtful entertainment. Continuing in the 
same thematic direction as earlier issues, Ms. Contrary discusses long-distance bike touring, 
DIY endeavors, and the meaning of home and community. Specifically, issue #8 addresses her 
solo bike trip around Europe: the characters she encountered, the recurrent fish-out-of-water 
feelings, the loneliness, the architecture, the Dutch population’s mysterious love of Queen. 
True, a personal narrative of this length (30-ish pages)—if not told interestingly—would be an 
exhausting read, but Sarah’s writing is lyrical and engaging: “Those days were grey and green 


and foggy, lit dim like a dream, endless fields and canals and the empty bike paths unspooling 
across the flat green countryside. All the windmills, the tiny ferries, just big enough for a couple 
of cars and bikes, puttering across the silvered water.’" It’s not all green and dreamy landscapes, 
however. An intense introspection, often giving way to intense self-doubt, underlies this issue 
of Glossolalia. Sarah questions the pendulous emotions that follow her around Europe; she of¬ 
ten feels choked by loneliness and unsure of her herself. Yet, upon returning to Portland, she is 
greeted by friends and hot toddies and a renewed sense of belonging. “Sometimes it’s hard to 
realize that no matter how hard you push yourself, there are some things you’ll never be,” she 
writes, “Maybe next time, maybe a different country. I rode a long way all the same.” (LP) 

$3, Sarah Contrary, 1732 N. Alberta, Portland, OR 97217, enormajean@hotmail.com 


The Alarm #4 

This brief zine serves largely as a compendium of 
resources for those interested in getting involved in 
radical politics and activism in and around Houston. 
The centerpiece of the issue is an interview with a 
Palestinian woman who was raised in the US, and it 
explores her ideas about Palestinian identity, culture, 
and politics. Another article excerpts the walking 
tour history of Freedmen’s Town-Houston’s histori¬ 
cally black neighborhood-and details some of the 
changes resulting from various real estate boom and 
bust cycles. An exploration of Zapatismo, and com¬ 
mon misconceptions associated with that term and 
the movement, rounds out the issue. (AC) 

2 stamps or trade, P.O. Box 66362, Houston, TX 77266, www. 
myspace.com/alarmhouston 

Artichoke Hands! 

On free nights, the residents of the Woozley Farm 
punk house of Nova Scotia gather in their collective 
space to collectively work on collective projects, 
such as their collective zine. These folks are punk 
as punk fuckin’ gets: anarchist vegan shoplifting, 
D-beat obsessions, and wearing lots of black. A bio 
page almost banishes them to the level of parody. 
Luckily, they don’t take themselves too seriously, 
and that’s what makes Artichoke Hands so endear¬ 
ing. About 80 percent of the zine contains inside 
jokes (with many hilarious references to the house’s 
DS-13 T-shirt schedule), which is evidence of a solid 
camaraderie-an important factor when having to 
deal with unruly house meetings, pride in squalor’s 
embrace, and receiving numerous citations from the 
city. Whether one truly understands their numerous 
references doesn’t matter; the important thing is 


that the Woozley Farm kids definitely seem like fun 
people having a grand time. (VC) 

$2 or trade, Woozley Farm, 6265 North St., Halifax, NS B3L1P4, 
Canada 

Blam! Blam!: An Erotic Bedside Journal 

The debut issue of Blam! Blam! features quality art, 
interviews, erotica, and product reviews for all things 
sexual, and it’s put together by two rad women 
with a right-on agenda! I love the section on prod¬ 
ucts that supposedly amplify sexual appetite (all of 
which were tested by the writers). Overall, the zine 
is funny, stimulating, and occasionally embarrassing 
(if you happen to be reading it in public.) Whether 
it’s the numerous photos of penises or the intriguing 
layout, passers-by will lean in and ask, “What are you 
reading?” (JB) 

$10, PO Box 272, Milwaukee, Wl 53201, www.blam-blam.com 

Button Masher #2 

Although Joe Evans’ zine focuses on the mundane ac¬ 
tions of a college student dating and forming a band, 
his writing reads like that of a high school freshmen: 
more inarticulate diary than thoughtful narrative. In 
the second issue of Button Masher, Evans childishly 
expresses insecurities regarding making out and 
practicing for a ‘battle of the bands’ in a dorm room. 
Beyond that, there’s some talk of worshiping video 
games (thus, the zine’s title) and a move back into 
his parent’s house. All in all, the zine’s content goes 
nowhere, and the life the reader is allowed to peer 
into seems sadly stagnant. I’ll give Joe some credit 
for his willingness to bare it all, but I’m hoping he’s 
not an English major. (BM) 

E-mail for prices and trade requests, joeWSTK@yahoo.com 
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Comics Comics #1 

With the advent of Comics Comics, serious com¬ 
ics enthusiasts now enjoy a delightfully newcomer 
to the field of magazines undertaking thoughtful 
analyses of underground comics and art. The zine 
boasts a gorgeous psychedelic cover by comic art¬ 
ist Jessica Ciocci, who is also the subject of one of 
the feature articles. An interesting interview with 
cartoonist Matthew Thurber explores the influences 
behind his surrealistic strips. And editor Dan Nadel 
offers panel-by-panel comparisons of Wally Wood 
and Ogden Whitney’s comics to support the theory 
of an old school cartooning style he dubs “The Frozen 
Moments School of Comics.” (AC) 

$5,75-22 37th Ave., #135, Jackson Heights, NY 11372, www.com- 
icscomicsmag.com 

Dagger, #38 

Reviews, reviews, and more reviews! Dagger is filled 
with the short variety of record reviews, akin to the 
old format of Punk Planet. Surprisingly, the review¬ 
ers are not as jaded as one would think; overall, their 
writing still maintains the excitement of discovering 
something new. Tim Hinely, especially, is enthusias¬ 
tic and seemingly encyclopedic in his knowledge of 
bands, and he indulges in classic list-making (des¬ 
ert-island albums, best of the year, etc.). Alongside 
the reviews are a good number of interviews, includ¬ 
ing conversations with Scout Niblett, the Rosebuds, 
and the Bats. (AJA) 

$3.50 ppd (US), $7 (EU), Dagger c/o Tim Hinely, PO Box 820102, 
Portland, OR 97782, daggerboy@prodigy.net, www.indiep- 
ages.com/dagger 

Degeneration Overdrive 

A music zine covering the trashier side of rock, De¬ 
generation Overdrive primarily contains band inter¬ 
views: e.g. the Bobbyteens, Candy Snatchers, Nash¬ 
ville Pussy, Paul Di’anno, and the Subhumans. While 
the interviews are never terribly long or in-depth, 
this fact might actually appeal to fans of said genre. 
That’s not a value judgment, but personally, I’d be 
more interested in learning of the origins of these 
bands and how they evolved than hearing about 
how much they party. Nonetheless, Degeneration 
Overdrive is a fun, well-put-together zine. (JB) 

$2 (US), $5 (elsewhere), 5505 Iberville #236 Montreal, QC H2G 
2B2 Canada, degeneration_overdrive@gmail.com 

The Die #10 

Philosophy and literature are the main concerns of 
The Die, and in this relatively slim issue, Joe Smith 
examines the role that technology plays in real life— 
and what real life really is, for that matter. Other fea¬ 
tures include an interview with Jack Saunders and a 
review of Nicols Fox’s Against the Machine. Although 
Smith’s writing is not, in any way, on the level of a 
senior thesis, it doesn’t really need to be. Instead, his 
writing reaches out to the reader, functioning as a ca¬ 
sual introduction to philosophical ideals. Given that 
it purports to be a philosophically concerned outlet, 
however, The Die falls a bit short on actual convic¬ 


tions, as a good portion of its pages are reserved for 
reviewing other zines or printing letters. (SJM) 

$1, Joe Smith, PO Box 771, College Park, MD 20740, www.manual- 
publishing.com, manualpubs@yahoo.com 

Extraordinary Rendition 

This tabloid-sized sheet of paper meanders through 
such topics as making MySpace faces in the mirror, 
some guy named Vladimir’s religious relationship, 
another guy’s wardrobe, and trial judges hating on 
James Joyce’s ideology. And it all begins with the 
author looking to define “emotion.” Extraordinary 
Rendition didn’t make much sense to me, but it does 
come with a mix tape that includes Maritime, Robert 
Pollard, Miss Alex White, the Dials, Braid, and more. 
(VC) 

[No contact info, given] 

The F-Word #1 

The F-Word is a new feminist magazine, following 
in the shadow of larger glossies such as Bust, Bitch, 
and Venus. The slogan, “A feminist handbook for the 
revolution” emblazoned on the cover leaves little 
guesswork as to what might be contained within its 
pages. While the zine does spend time on the typi¬ 
cal issues of sexuality, sex ed., and women’s rights, 
it also features some pretty high-profile interviews, 
including the likes of Margaret Cho, Gloria Steinem, 
and Maria Raha (author of Cinderella’s Big Score). 
The constant F-Word advertisements and general 
self-promotion is a little grating, and the wonky text 
implies that they may still be working out some for¬ 
matting issues, but overall this is an impressive start. 
Plus, instigator Melody is so obviously stoked out on 
doing the whole thing that it’s likely subsequent is¬ 
sues will only improve. (SJM) 

$3, Melody Berger, 6823 Milton St, Philadelphia, PA 19119, www. 
thef-wordzine.com, howlingharpies@gmail.com 

Herbivore #11 

Ah, the annual music issue! How I love when rags of 
all genres decide to focus in on the one subject I care 
about most: music. And in terms of combining niches, 
Herbivore does it exceedingly well, seeking out in¬ 
terviews from vegetarian and vegan artists from all 
sides of the independent music scene. Nellie McKay, 
Dave Dictor of MCD, Joan Jett, and others offer their 
thoughts on the current state of music, as well as throw 
in the obligatory story of how and when they came to 
their respective decision to give up animal products. 
Although the content here generally preaches to the 
converted (even seeming to taunt any omnivore out 
there), Herbivore remains a fantastic resource for 
anyone on the more sensitive side of the eating fence. 
The interviews are the real highlights, but other great 
features include a “how to” section on sustainable gar¬ 
dening and a vegetarian guide to Australia. (SJM) 

$5.95,5519 NE 30 ,h Ave, Portland, OR 97211, w ww.herbivoremag- 
azine.com, editor@hGrbivoremagazine.com 

The Hillside Rambler, #1 

This zine contains all too familiar rants from those 


involved with the anarchistic ideals of the Crime- 
thinc collective. The Hillside Rambler is filled with 
melodramatic calls to revolution, calmly promoting 
violence and incitation. However, such radicalism is 
intermingled with goofy, non-threatening comics. 
It’s an odd juxtaposition, to say the least. (AJA) 

Free, beechnut@riseup.net, emu@riseup.net, www.crime- 
thinc.com 

If Death Comes #2 

Hitchhiking travel zines really glorify one ugly truth: 
hitchhiking is fucking boring. It’s a lot of standing 
around and waiting for events to happen. While one 
waits, it helps to pass judgment on everyone outside 
of the punk rock paradigm. When not passing judg¬ 
ment, If Death Comes offers meandering prose about 
lost youth who lack hope and inspiration. There’s 
not even amusing decadence to report. The authors’ 
dogmatic politics bog down the narrative, as most of 
the zine contains painfully boring rants, scavenging 
details, and stories about socializing with personal¬ 
ity-less names. (VC) 

Stamps, letters, or trade, Woozley Farm, 6265 North St., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia B3L1P4, Canada 

The Inner Swine, Vol. 2, #2 

In the past, Jeff Somers’ writing and overall sense of 
humor has left me unimpressed. The Inner Swine’ s li¬ 
quor-smothered, self-deprecating, middle-diction wit 
generally seems forced and confined to narrow limita¬ 
tions of style. However, thanks to a genuine shift on the 
editor’s behalf, or a good mood on mine, I’m feeling 
inclined to advocate. Somers’ current struggles focus 
on meaningless existence and the hopelessly ordi¬ 
nary repetition of day-to-day living. His writing seems 
more relaxed, honest, and revealing, in turn giving the 
reading experience a naturalized feel. The essays on 
ancestry, autobiography, and the depressing aspects 
of journal-keeping reflect Somers’ tragically comedic 
philosophies. Of course, there are still the redundant 
booze jokes and random factoids, but overall I’m con¬ 
sidering this an improvement. (BM) 

$2, Jeff Somers, PO Box 3024 Hoboken, NJ 07030 www.inner- 
swine.com 

Jelly Cake Vol. 1 #3 

Some diaries read like a bulleted list of the day’s ac¬ 
tivities: cold, detached, and without explanation. The 
four writers of Jelly Cake prefer this style of prose, 
creating an awkwardly paced zine full of little ob¬ 
servations that all end with “How cool is that?!”. The 
narration reads like kindergarteners learning sen¬ 
tence structure as every simple action is described 
with a basic, yet sometimes incomplete, sentence. 
I’m not asking for long-winded diatribes, but Jelly 
Cake comes off as hyperactive brevity instead of 
idiosyncratic charm. Still, despite stylistic shortcom¬ 
ings, the zine contains the occasional amusing story, 
plus plenty of nerdy references to please any child of 
the‘80s. (VC) 

$2 or trade to Jelly Cake Zine, PO Box 581412, Minneapolis, MN 
55458-1412, jellycakezine@yahoo.com 


Johnny America #3 

Centered predominantly around short fiction 
pieces, Johnny America’s third, and loosely Hal¬ 
loween-themed issue hosts a wide array of writ¬ 
ers, demonstrating varying levels of ability. Similar 
to any slightly above-average compilation, there’s 
an overstocking of moderate material and a couple 
total jams. Johnny America contains 40 pages of 
small-point font, meaning there’s a lot of mundane 
inking to sort through in order to find the worthwhile 
tales. The problem lies in the polar tug-of-war¬ 
ring in which the strongest pieces are paired with 
abysmal Creative Writing 101-type essays, to a me¬ 
diocre end result. Aside from the fiction, there are 
advice columns, a li’l creative nonfiction, and a few 
reviews. The binding and artwork-including a min¬ 
iature comic book insert and some skillfully executed 
screen-prints with glow-in-the-dark ink-provide a 
nice aesthetic appeal. With some tightening on the 
part of the editor, Johnny America could potentially 
rise to the upper reaches of fiction-based zinedom. 
Until then, if you venture into the text, prepare to do 
some digging. (BM) 

$4, Johnny America, PO Box 44-2001, Lawrence, KS 66044, 
www.johnnyamerica.net 

Kiss Machine #12 

I always enjoy “motif” issue zines, as they seem to 
create a cohesive structure. “Revolution” is the topic 
of this issue of Kiss Machine, edited by Emily Pohl- 
Weary of the zine-about-zines Broken Pencil. And 
yet, some of the standout pieces are only peripher¬ 
ally related to revolution-e.g. a piece about secret 
handshakes and a poem about confessing one’s first 
vices to parents or skydiving on acid. I mean, yeah, 
you could make a case: psychological upheaval 
equals revolution of the soul (etc.), but it doesn’t re¬ 
ally matter. Good reading is good reading, whether 
it’s thematically consistent or not. (LM) 

$5, Kiss Machine, PO Box 108, Station P, Toronto, ON M5S 2S8, 
Canada, 

info@kissmachine.org.www.kissmachine.org 

Loitering is Good #12 

In Loitering is Good, Joey-a former Chicago resi¬ 
dent-shares his mail, drawings, wit, and anecdotes. 
Issue #12 is different from other issues, and head and 
shoulders above previous ones. After resolving my 
anxiety about the zine’s new full-size format, I came 
to believe that it works quite well. Loitering is Good 
is a brisk read, but Joey imbues the illustrations with 
much meaning and thought. (JB) 

Joey Alone, P. Ibso 77 Pearl St. SF, CA 94103, 
loiterjngisgood@hotmail.com 

Mind Bomb Zine #1 

Confusingly, Mind Bomb Zine reads more like a 
press release than a zine, mentioning the collective 
of artists putting the publication together and their 
artwork, but never realizing any such creativity in 
its pages. For instance, the front of the flier-like 
zine states “Fight spoon-fed art!”, but ironically 






Mind Bomb looks churned out by Microsoft Pub¬ 
lisher, with its familiar fonts and clip art. The zine 
is really a premise for further building; the grander 
vision of the zinesters is in no way realized. As it 
stands, Mind Bomb Zine is made up of pieced-to- 
gether ideas, immaturely communicated, and, re¬ 
ally, pretty vapid. (AJA) 

Free, C.P. Kaestner, 1606 Hosmer Lane, Crest Hill, IL 60435, 
nikkjtineaddict@aol.com 

A New Tomorrow 

Although it starts off with a grandiose mission state¬ 
ment, promising social/environmental harmony as 
its obligation, A New Tomorrow is really a personal 
zine documenting the author’s soul-searching over 
what seems to be an emotionally arduous time. Brief 
introspective essays are accompanied by well-drawn 
renderings of friends and relevant places. The zine 
appears to be a tribute to a period of life the author 
escaped and the new experiences that followed. A 
New Tomorrow seems far too brief; all of the stories 
are mere morsels of the whole experience, with no 
connectors, or even a linear path. The result is that, 
even though A New Tomorrow addresses a universal 
experience, readers will only marginally relate. (VC) 
[No price given], HFI Publishing, 1836 W. Lawrence Ave., Suite 
1A, Chicago, IL 60640, HFIPublishing@aol.com, www.myspace. 
com/HFIPublishing 

Oh No! The Robot #8 

Oh No! The Robot traces a series of interconnected 
roommate stories about a boy, his roommate, his 
roommate’s girlfriend, and his best friend-a woman 
with whom he shares a drinking habit and a series 
of near-romantic moments. Aside from being im¬ 
mensely entertaining, the stories are well executed, 
containing a healthy dose of biting sarcasm and self- 
deprecation. (JB) 

[No price given], www.ohnotherobot.com 

Our Lady of Near Death Experiences 

Finally: a travel zine that focuses on modes of trans¬ 
portation other than Greyhounds, trains, or tour vans. 
Combining eloquent autobiographical snapshots of 
her upbringing with tales of how she entered and ex¬ 
ited the truck driving industry, Jodi Darby’s writing is 
absolutely enchanting. Our Lady of Near Death Expe¬ 
riences follows her journeys from a deadbeat bakery 
job in Baltimore to truck driving boot camp-where 
she and her friend land themselves a job doing split 
shift deliveries across the continental United States— 
and onward to her 18 wheel curtain call. The stories of 
peril and triumph on the concrete seas are both mov¬ 
ing and informative; not only do they provide insight 
into a somewhat secret society, but they also offer 
vivid descriptions of the landscapes of the American 
superhighway. Throughout the zine Jodi mentions 
writers block; for all of our sakes, I sincerely hope 
she’s still wielding a pen. Our Lady was written over 
two years ago and may be difficult to find, but I’d say 
it’s well worth the hunt. Keep in mind there’s trea¬ 
sure to be found in the strangest of places, even in 


the bathroom stall of a Flying J travel plaza. (BM) 

[No price given], piratejodi@hotmail.com 

Scam #51/2: Epicenter of Crime - The Hunt’s 
Donuts Story 

Handwritten in a suspiciously familiar-looking capi¬ 
talized font and concentrated on coffee refills and 
all-night donuts, the first few pages of Scam reek 
of Cometbus-inspired writing gone awry. However, 
as the text progresses, the zine takes an objective 
turn, digging into the history surrounding the local¬ 
ized legend of Hunt’s Donuts. Based in the heart of 
San Francisco’s Mission District, Hunt’s opened in 1952 
and remained open until 2004. Erick Lyle writes elo¬ 
quently of the trials and tribulations of the shop and 
its patrons, as well as addresses the turbulent socio¬ 
political history and gentrification of the neighbor¬ 
hood, He provides an informative and gripping look 
into one small apex and the lives inside of it—bat¬ 
tered and glazed amid a city’s rapidly changing cli¬ 
mate. While unconcealed similarities can be drawn 
between Lyle and his cult-celebrity East Bay pen- 
yielding influence, this issue of Scam-for both San 
Francisco natives and foreigners interested in a small 
dose of history-offers up an entirely enjoyable and 
educational read. (BM) 

$2, Erick Lyle, PO Box 40Z7Z, San Francisco, CA 94410, 
igscam@yahoo.com 

Second Wind 

Second Wind is largely a photographic showcase of 
the empty pool exploits of Southwest area skaters, 
focusing particularly on the girls in the scene. The 
photographers seem to be striving for Glen E Fried- 
manesque majesty, and, in a few instances, achieve 
it, though my personal favorite is the less elegant 
shot of one skater hugging the lip of the pool while 
simultaneously swilling a beer. Female skateboard¬ 
ers in other parts of the country may want to connect 
with this zine’s editor to share photographic evidence 
of their own regional stylings. (AC) 

[No price given], Faye Richards, 2311 Stevens Drive NE, Albu¬ 
querque, NM 87112, fayelynnr@hotmail.com 

Steal Mo #2 

This publication is a series of reprints from punk 
zines, Crimethinc, Microcosm, the Internet, and the 
local newspaper. I understand the sentiment in 
wanting to make this stuff available to your peers 
at high school or in your neighborhood-as a way to 
spread “the message”—but I question some of the 
content. Do we really want to make life hell and make 
messes for McDonald’s employees? That behavior 
doesn’t bring about a corporate downfall, nor is it 
tactical. I would be excited if, in the next issue of Stea/ 
Mo, its creator Jake shared some of his own thoughts 
and writings. (JB) 

$1,1323 N 59th Milwaukee, Wl 53208, jakeheypunkkid@yahoo.com 

Support 

Support is a compassionate, detailed journal/re¬ 
source/guide for coping with sexual abuse (or help¬ 


ing someone else cope). Many pieces are reprinted 
from other sources, but done so in a thoughtful way. 
Support causes you to question sexual experiences 
as well: Was I taken advantage of in such-and-such 
situation? Did I take advantage of someone else ? Was 
that an abusive situation? Damn, if it didn’t remind 
me how complicated sex can be. And how the non- 
sexual part of a relationship affects the sex. (LM) 

$2.50, Microcosm Publishing, PO Box 14332, Portland, OR 97293, 
www.microcosmpublishing.com 

Tazewell’s Favorite Eccentric #3 

This zine contains lots of encouragement to seek 
music outside the mainstream: talk about your 
problems, do some gardening... you get the idea. 
Tazewell’s Favorite Eccentric doesn’t cover a lot of 
new territory, but it’s not a painful read. In fact, 
it’s an easy one. Everybody’s gotta have an outlet, 
right? (LM) 

$1 or trade, Sarah R., PO Box 816, North Tazewell, VA 24630 

Track Marks #1 

This compilation of literature-mostly poetry-about 
train hopping romanticizes certain aspects of the 
traveling lifestyle: desolate surroundings, long 
nights, and self-imposed misery. In general, it’s 
not particularly angst-filled, but the lonely nights 
of drifting take their toll. As with most compilations, 
there are a couple of gems amid the drivel. The post- 
Katrina wasteland piece is particularly compelling, 
and not necessarily of its current relevance, but be¬ 
cause it includes interaction with other people. (VC) 

3 stamps or trade, Love Bunni Press, 2622 Princeton Road, Cleve¬ 
land Heights, OH, 44118, www.lovebunnipress.com 

Verbicide #16 

The strengths of Verbicide’ s music journalists lie in 
their devotioo to activist literature, arts coverage, 
and fiction. It’s not that these writers aren’t talented. 
On the contrary, their reviews and focus pieces are 
fluent and thorough; it’s just that, for the most part, 
the bands they choose to cover receive their fair 
share of hype elsewhere. Indeed, the music mag 
market is oversaturated with certain bands, and 
frankly, I’d like to see more writers and editors of 
heightened aptitude focusing their efforts on lower 
level acts. That being said, Verbicide’ s current batch 
of short stories, political rants, and features—cover¬ 
ing sweatshop labor for the digital age, as well as 
the creation of the controversial television show, 
Wondershozen-make for an engaging read. Stick to 
the alternative elements of the zine to optimize your 
reading experience. (BM) 

$3.95 US, $4.95 CAN www.scissorpress.com 

Welcome to Flavor Country #7 

Welcome to Flavor Country is comprised of four in¬ 
terviews: a 20-something teacher, a six-year-old, a 
30-year-old, and the author’s cousin. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, said author (Kurt Morris) provides no explana¬ 
tion as to why he felt compelled to chat with these 
individuals, much less why he put the end result 



into print. The interviews are somewhat painstak¬ 
ing to read due to their outright aimlessness (un¬ 
less, of course, you happen to be interested in such 
topics as middle-school sexual tension and fleas). 
It’s fine if Morris wants to go out and talk to these 
folks on his own time, but why he felt compelled 
to share such lackluster offerings with others is be¬ 
yond me. (SJM) 

[No price given], Kurt Morris, kurtmorris@hotmail.com 

The Yellow Rake, Vol. 2 #6 

Issue #6 of Denver’s The Yellow Rake goes beyond 
standardized music coverage to dabble in politics, 
creative writing, and some chuckle-inducing life 
reviews. Although there are undercurrents of mis¬ 
guided angst and punk pop culture, for the most 
part, the newsprint publication reads with ease. I 
tended to prefer the journalistic material to the nar¬ 
ratives—particularly the interviews with Iraq’s only 
metal band, Acrassicauda, and local Denver come¬ 
dian, Dick Black. This isn’t exactly professional level 
literature, but if you’re looking for a quick on-the-can 
read, have at it. (BM) 

Donations, The Yellow Rake c/o Brian Polk PO Box 181024, Den¬ 
ver, CO 80218, brian@theyellowrake.com 

The Yellow Rake, Vol. 4 #2 

The YR is a stapled newsprint endeavor that looks 
like it’s probably free in the city it’s published in 
(Denver) and not so free elsewhere. It’s best when 
being funny: deconstructing Mr Roboto, discussing 
best pees, making fun of Motley Criie, and so on. The 
political pieces are well meaning but naive, though 
probably worth at least a skim. Not a bad effort for 
these punks. (LM) 

Donations, The Yellow Rake c/o Brian Polk, PO Box 181024, Den¬ 
ver, CO 80218, brian@theyeilowrake.com 

You Live For The Fight When That’s All That 
You’ve Got, #1 

The strongest moments of You Live For The 
Fight are ones that reflect a kind of catharsis in 
their telling. Xyerra’s writing is searching and 
introspective, and she relates experiences in a 
straightforward manner, rather than providing 
extensive commentary of events. Her journal en¬ 
tries, postcards to friends, and memoriam to her 
father are the most memorable, relatable aspects 
of the zine. In addition to more nostalgic entries, 
she documents her own restlessness and depres¬ 
sion, in contrast with her desire to constantly im¬ 
prove and learn new things. A well-put-together 
publication, You Live For The Fight approaches 
hardship, as well as life’s happier moments, with 
fearless honesty. (AJA) 

$2, Ciara Xyerra, 29 Evergreen Street #1, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130, 
theciaramonster@riseup.net 
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www.mintrecs.com distributed by NAIL Distribution 




ITCHY KOREAN RECORDS 
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New Starting Over. Nature Living, Katsumoto 
Fastpass, Tookoo, My Precious, Bad's Heritage 
Loyal To The Grave, Mike Park, Crystal Lake 
Charmless, King Ly Chee, Drive Til Morning 
and aMiniature 
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$12 postage-paid worldwide 

(paypal to: kBviniitchykorBan.com) 
itchy korean records 

po box 57D743, hnuston. tx 77257-0743, usa 
www.itchykorean.com 


up next: J Church split T and a Big Drill Car Tribute CD 
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Clothing Co. 


TomboyCoffeeRoasters.com 

P.0 Box 1716, Telluride, CO 81435 

sales@tomboycoffeeroastersxom 
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Win The War 7 
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Ringer Shirts 




http://xtruex.wchxc.com 

myspace.com/etbd 

myspace.com/xtruexrecords 


T-Shirts - Long beeves - P4nger Shirts - 6ilrlj Shirts - Pullover Hoodies - Zipper Hoodies 
Patches - buttons - Lottie Openers - Leather €?etts - Mousepads - Coasters - 'Shoes 6r More!!! 


WWW.GUTTERSHOCK.COM 

GENERAL: sales@guttershock.com WHOLESALE: wholesale@guttershock.com 




SLUMBER PARTY MUSIK 


in stores nowI 

www * kilIrookstars.com 

www.slumberpartydetroit.com 


























BY/BRYANTT&flOX 


A TWISTED TALE OF 
ZOMBIES, PUNKS, & 
ASSASSINS! 

Only $10.99 & available at 

www.tikiroom32productions.com 




APPLICANT 

applicant 


A priceless time-bomb of 
dumpstered pop culture, 
Applicant serves a com¬ 
pelling and secret look into 
an impossibly lost era. 
Collecting photos from the 
1970s paired with com¬ 
ments from professors, the 
results are absurdist, con¬ 
fusing, disturbing & often 
hilarious. 


Bill Brown’s Dream Whip 
tells the stories of small 
towns, landmarks and 
would-be landmarks, and a 
cast of forgotten and 
eccentric characters. 
Reminiscent of This 
American Life , Dream 
Whip has the amazing abil¬ 
ity to mix laugh-out-loud 
stories with a big-hearted, 
inevitably sad regard for 


DREAMWHI P 



MICROCOSMPUBLISHING.COM 

5307 N. Minnesota Aye | Portland, OR 97217 



Scenester Credentials 


SCO08 ft (The Shadow Government)! 

guns of august LP/CD 


Featuring members of: Ten Grand, 
Forstella Ford, Signal to Trust 
Call Me lightning & Tornavalanche. 
Dissent, Democracy, and Rock n Roll. 


SC003 7000 Dying Rats 

forced boat 7” 


Limited one time pressing of 440 
copies on pink vinyl. New stuff from 
Chicago’s comedy grind masters. 
This record took 5 years to put out 
and was well worth the wait. 


upcoming: The Spectacle - U fail 2xLP 
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EVL ONE Clothing Co. 

FEATURED ARTIST * 



Download FREE MP3s from ICTC’s 
album A TASTEFUL DISGRACE at 


WWW.EVLONE.COM/KISSTHECOP 



out now: 

AIDS Wolf/The Fugue 7" 
Ultra Dolphins / Order 7" 

Ordif’ a ^cM 7 " Tenie : 7 „ 

Pre - Treasure Trails 7 

ploodofthedrash.org 


<£(§> PRINTING 

custom printer of t shirts, 
stickers, cds & more / 
602-330-7161. 

www.chaosprinting.com 


CHRISIIANS&LIONS 

MORESQNCSSKBUSREAMSLEEFERS&IHEVERX'AWAKE 


THEDEBUT 

Nov 7th 2006 

www.ecareoords.com 
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LAS VEGAS 

4640 Paradis Rd 

NEW YORK 

14 Avenue A 

doubledownsaloon.com 


EVL ONE Clothing Co 

FEATURED ARTIST 

A STEP BEHIND 


Download FREE MP3s from ASB’s album 
SINCE WE CAN’T HAVE FOREVER at 


TNB015 / COLD HANDS "girls will testify” CDEP 


/ OUT NOW 


THE NEW BEAT RECORDS 3100 SEVIER AVENUE KNOXVILLE, TN 37920 VWVW.THENEWBEAT.NET 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

TNB014 / GAMENiGHT ‘simple starts In the mind: CD 
TN.BQ13 / MY LOST CAUSE ‘dying for the cure" CD 
TN8012 / LONE WOLF&CU&^ frostT GO 

TNB011 i ADIOS '•situations'' CDEP 
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also 

Where to find more information 
about this issue’s features. 


interviewed this issue: 

Corey Rusk / Touch and Go 

Look over the catalog featuring last (amaz¬ 
ing) 25 years of Touch and Go online at www. 
tgrec.com, or search YouTube for 25th An¬ 
niversary Block Party Video, or videos of Big 
Black, Killdozer, or CocoRosie. Honestly: you 
won't be sorry you did. 

Sufjan Stevens 

Asthmatic Kitty Records is online at www. 
asthmatickitty.com, available via email at: 
info@asthmatickitty.com, or you can write to 
them in, of all places, Wyoming: 

Post Office Box 1282 
Lander, WY 82520 USA 

Celia Farber 

Read another great interview from September 
with Celia Farber at: www.bookslut.com/fea- 
tures/2006_09_009885.php; her April Harp¬ 
er's piece at: www.harpers.org/OutOfControl. 
html; or just pick up her Melville House Pub¬ 
lishing book Serious Adverse Events: An Un¬ 
censored History of AIDS at www.mhpbooks. 
com or by writing them at: 300 Observer 
Highway, 3rd Floor, Hoboken, NJ 07030. 

Chuck Dukowski 

Follow the band's goings-ons at 
www.thechuckdukowksisextet.com or pick up 
their release Eat My Life from Long Live Crime 
Records at: www.longlivecrimerecords.com. 


world war three: 

Order Trevor Paglen and AC Thompson's Terror 
Taxi: On the Trail of the CIA's Rendition Flights 
from Melville House Publishing at www. 
mhpbooks.com or: 300 Observer Highway, 3rd 
Floor, Hoboken, NJ 07030. 

Donate to Human Rights Watch online at 
www.hrw.org. 

Visit Rachel Corrie’s memorial website and 
read her impassioned reports online at 
www.rachelcorrie.org. 

The International Solidarity Movement also has 
an online presence: www.palsolidarity.org. 

Wayne E Popelka's Somewhere in the Middle 
is available at Amazon, or you can check with 
publishers Sybaritic Press at: 

8300 Manitoba St. #107 
Playa del Rey, CA 90293 

For more analysis on the War in Iraq, Jeff Seve- 
rens Guntzel is the editor of Electroniclraq.net. 


articles in this issue: 

Party People in the House (Show) 

Much as we'd like to list all the illegal, all-ages 
underground venues currently in operation 
in the US, we're afraid that would severely 
hamper their ability to hold shows. Ask around, 
though, you should be able to come up with 
something fun to do tonight! 

The Corporate Playing Field 

Persuasive Games is online at www.persuasive 
games.com. Be sure not to miss their equally 
fascinating Cold Stone Creamery game, Airport 
Insecurity, and Activism: The Public Policy 
Game. 

Zapatista Dreams 

Read more about the Other Campaign in Left 
Turn and in Z Magazine. 


144 P U N K PLANET 
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DANAVA 

Danava 

Check out the self-titled debut album from 
Portland, Oregon’s Danava! On tour with 
Witchcraft this fall. 

"Darkly hypnotic...a chaotic psychmetal 
brew.” 

- Guitar World 

KEMADO 


THE PARTY LINE 

Zombie Terrorist 

CIA sponsored aliens smoking joints with 
evil dictators. Ridiculous? Yes. Realistic? 

Yes! Featuring ex-Bratmobile/varsity-league 
feminist ass-kicker Allison Wolfe. Recorded 
at Inner Ear Studios. Blast windows DOWN, 
fists UP! 


RETARD DISCO 


ENVY 

Insomniac Doze 

Japanese fi ve-piece expand the limits of epic 
rock and hardcore to the point of thoroughly 
redefining both. 


TEMPORARY RESIDENCE LIMITED 


5DME 
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SOME ACTION 

The Band That Sucked The life Out Of Rock ‘n Roll... 

Some Action harkens to the great days of 
Crypt Records, while maintaini ng a guilty - 
pleasure pop aesthetic. In fact, listeners 
report having more fun listening to the 
record than having sex, which either meaas 
New York's more dead than we thought, or 
that Some Action are living up to their name. 

LGIGANTIC MUSIC 


MISS VIOLETTA BEAUREGARDE 
Odi Profanum Vulgus Et Arceo 

Never before has someone had so much fun 
being so pissed off. We affectionately refer 
to this as grind-hop: half Volkswagen Thing, 
half Cadillac Escalade. 


Adem 

ak .-.Love 

^ Ml other 
I IJPpianets 


ADEM 

Love And Other Planets 

This London singer/songwriter ups the ante 
in terms of sonics and songwriting ambition 
on his second album, leaping into 
experimentation while keeping his strong 
melodies and heartfelt delivery. It's a 
far-reaching and beautiful record, bound m 
together by a truly universal concept. 

DOMINO A 


on all orders over $ 30 ! plus get 10% off with 

coupon code pimkpjanet/o 






































NOW AVAILABLE FROM RevHQ.COttt AND ALL THE BEST INDEPENDENT RECORD STORES. 




SHOOK ONES 

Facetious Folly Feat REV142: CD/LP 

Out 10/31/06 on Revelation Records 
SHOOK ONES' poppiness exudes on Facetious Folly Feat, 
charging through these eleven new songs with an ease and 
flow that harkens back to the days of bands such as the 
DESCENDENTS and BLACK FLAG, where the aggression was 
tempered with a musical identity distinguishable from the rest. 



Ift p i'iu and luofum 
pMuir.; Vfiih its 
ipuiius {(Licks, 'iSV^P 


|*kore/punk 
• .. - 


ou away - li^\ v/ill let you relax, 
mil whyt progressive and modern 
meMgiebeiween SONIC YOUTH, 
EMPEROR und 
^SflSKQmis-iio imitation - on 
SBmng Wfcijjd new emerges. 
Mmi 0 i«^^Tmtd mrullv absorb 


such os SICK Or : If|j| 
V/ALLSOrJEKlCO^ 
song tracks all formSJ 


THE HOPE CONSPIRACY 

Death Knows Your Name 
DWI52: CD 

Out 9/19/06 on Deathwish, Inc. 

THE HOPE CONSPIRACY are back after a 
four year silence. Death Knows Your Name 
marks the first recorded appearance of Tim 
Cossar (GIVE UP THE*GHOST, BARS) with 
HOPE CON, as well tis the return of guitarist 
Neeraj Kane (THE^UICIDf FILE) toThe song 
writing fold. Death Knows Your Nome is a 
stark and mesflmiizing chapter in THE HOPE 
CONSPIRACY 

c frU)>!% 


V/A. 

BmtsOn The Ramones for Kids 

Out lt/29/uWSi Go-kart Records 
THE RAMONES' timeless classics have been 
\idified" by the GABBA GABBA HEY SINGERS- 
Each song features kids singing all the choruseY 
and background parts. Guest lead vocalists 
include: Jack Grisham (TSOL), John Feldman 
(GOLDFINGER), Blag Dahlia (THE DWARVES), 
Nick Oliver! (QUEENS OF THE STONE AGE), Keith 
Morris (CIRCLE JERKS, BLACK FLAG) and Josie 
Cotton (80's hit "Johnny Are You Queer Boy"). 


V/A | 

The Eastpak Resistance Tour 3 
ISCR856: CD v 
Out 10/10/06 on I Scream Records 
Wfte Eastpak Resistance Tour DVD series are 
among the biggest live compilations ever record- 
Rnfyyndeased in the history of the Hardcore 
HHgttwIUjne number 3 features great bands 
BBHBroF-ff ALL, 7 SECONDS, UNEARTH, 
BfAullyfJ^MO and morel! 9 bands, 41 live 


Out Nownpn I Scream Records 
DARKBUSlER is a crowd favorite with theirrmt^j 
iously witty orand of booze soaked music, mixing 
sounds from^ka to Doo-Wop, Rockabilly, afytj 
Punk. A Weakness For Spirits features guest spots 
from Dicky Bqrrett (MIGHTY MIGHTY BOS- 
STONES) & Kerf Casey (DROPKICK MURPHYS). 
DARKBUSTER wr|l be touring the United States 
and Canada with DROPKICK MURPHYS, STREET 
DOGS, and the Vans Warped Tour. 


A UhakfWAA Fan Sr 
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THE HOPE CONSPIRACY 

Death Knows Your Name 
DWI52: CD 

Out 9/19/06 on Deathwish, Inc. 

THE HOPE CONSPIRACY are back after a 
four year silence. Death Knows Your Name 
marks the first recorded appearance of Tim 
Cossar (GIVE UP THE*GH0ST, BARS) with 
HOPE CON, as welltis the return of guitarist 
Neeroj Kone (THEjPCIDf FILE) to the song 
writing fold. Death Knows Your Name is o 
stark and me$f|erizing chapter inf HE HOPE 

CONSPIRACY lega^ m 


Ramones for Kids 


Out 11/29/OWn Go-kart Records 
JHE RAMONES' timeless classics have been 
\idified" by the GABBA GABBA HEY SINGERS- 
Each song features kids singing all the choruse? 
and background parts. Guest lead vocalists 
include: Jack Grisham (TSOI), John Feldman 
(GOLDFINGER), Blag Dahlia (THE DWARVES), 
Nick Oliveri (QUEENS OF THE STONE AGE), Keith 
Morris (CIRCLE JERKS, BUCK FLAG) and Josie 
Cotton (80's hit "Johnny Are You Queer Boy"). 


V/A 

The Eastpak Resistance Tour 3 
ISCR856: CD 

Jut 10/10/06 on I Scream Records 

K e Tour DVD series are 
compilations ever record- 
i history of the Hardcore 
3 features great bands 
., 7 SECONDS, UNEARTH, 
f more!! 9 bands, 41 live 
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NEVER-ENDING WAR: TORTURE TAXI 
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